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France and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in ene 28 fr. or 1/, 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in 


r the residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and fc 
"ber the Continent for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received at BAuDRY’s LIBRARY, 3, Quai M 


FOURPENCE 
imped Edition, $d. 





ted with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam: Edition 
‘ing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, nS For 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s court, CHANCERY LANE. 








TY NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON,— 
FACULTY of ABs and LAWS.~The SESSION will 
a on 13th instant, at Three o'clock pre- 
Professor NE Wotan will deliver an INTRODUCTORY 
CSCTURE. pete kn pose PUNICE. 
RIC RD POTTER, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, c— to the Council. 
October 4, 1853, 


IVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and CONSTRUCTION.—The CLASSES of this Depart- 
ment of the a will commence as follows :— 
Retural P Philosophy Professor Potter: 2. a October 14. 
— Professor G raham, 


Chem: Geto! r 4. 

Practieal< Mle et = I Willi: fameon, October 3. 

Civil B Professor Lewis, in the month of March. 

Mechanical Princi ae Ss of Baginewing— Professor Hodgkinson, 
in the month o’ 


Srciiectuns a Construct ion— Professor Donaldson, Oct. 25. 
Geology am, '— Professor Morris, January 12, 1854. 
oe teacher r. @. B. Moore, October 14. 


and further particulars may be obtained at the 


rospectuses and 
obive of the Coll 
RICHARD FOSTER, A.M., Dean of the Faculty 
net Arts and Law 
HAS. C. "ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council 
Universia om college London, 











ANCHESTER N EW COLLEGE, LON- 

DON.—Owing to it. the INAU- 

GURAL ‘ADDRESS « of the Rev. oe ue Tarier, suncipes is POST- 

PONED to FRIDAY, ber 14, when it will be delivered in 

University Hall, Gordon-square, at t Threer.m. Any a or Gen- 
tlemen presenting their Card will be admitted. 

BROOK ASPLAND, 
ROBERT WORTHINGTON, 





} Secretaries, 





THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


SESSION 1853—4. 

The EXAMINATIONS will commence on October 18; and 
the LECTURES in the FACULTIES of ARTS and MEDICINE 
on November 1, and - LAW on November 28. 

Information ‘as e Courses ad Lay we and Scholar- 
Gate and also for Desrees an - jomas nted the Queen's 
versity ty Treland, will be 1 found in the Belfast ¢ ollege Calen- 


dar for 1853, yo at Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Henrietta- 

reet. Signed, by order of the Fresident, 

Queen's phen gh Belfast, D. OULTON, Clerk, 
Registrar. 








WEN’S COLLEGE. MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the Universit of Lenten), gpegior 1853-4. 
—The Coll open for the Session 1853-4, on M. 17 the 10th 
day of October ig Sta and 4 Examination peodions So ys 


setistel mt wil eee can as ele 
inued on fo! a o cloc M. at 
The Session y- fawing days July, 1854. is aie: 


eens Instruction will be given in the following depart- 
"Tenpuative Grammar and English Language and Literature, 
Professor A. J. Scott, A.M., Principal. —_ 
ane and Mental and Moral Philosophy, Professor A. J. Scott, 
a. —_ jen Literat of Greece and Rome, Professor J. G. 
Mathematics and Physics, Professor Archibald Sandeman, A.M. 
eusory, F Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 
Chemist res Course, Professor Edward Frankland, 
Ph.D. F. Ra 





C.8. ) 





Ch l,or the Aeplieations of Chemistry to 
the Arts and } 5 anufactures Professor d. 

Chemistry. partes and Practical, with Manipulation in the 
laboratory, ‘which fitted up with a requisite convenience for 
the preseoncien of a department, Professor Frankland. 

he entire course occupies two Sessions, the 
resent Seomen 2 ingioding Geology and Botany, 


Williamson. 3 
M. Podevin. 
German iy rod Literature, Mr. Theodore 
Additional Lectures, on which the attendance of the Students is 
Optional and without fees :— 
On the Hebrew of the Uld Testament, by Professor Scott. 
On the Greek of the New Testament, by Professor Greenwood. 
On the ) Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, by 


rofesso tt. 

A Classical Scholarship, called the Victoria Scholarship, of the 
annual value of tenable for two years, and a scholarship 
called the Wellington Scholarship, of the annual value of 20, 
tenable for oun xent. i (the subject of competition for which is the 
— 1 knowl - of the Greck Text of the New Testament,) have 

been founded. e conditions upon which these scholarships may 
competed for, and further particulars relating to the courses 
= terms of instruction, will found in a Prospectus, which 
y be had from Mr. Mattinson, at the Tey Quay-street, Man- 
chester, where application may be made ae Principal, a} qrety 

rior e o T, an ay that and dai 
afterwards, tween the hours of ten and o - ° 

Wwé antpe, Solicitors: to the Trustees, 
9th September, 1853. Town Hall Buildings, Manchester. 


Caeser Aeetet in ek MEDLOCK, F.C.S., late 


Assistant in Royal College of Chemistr continues 
ve FACTICAL INSTRUCTION | 





tions. iq ov 
— 
} 











efi in all branches of CHE- 
MICAL SCIENCE, especially in its applications to Arts, Manu- 
factures, aa icine. The hours of attendance are from 10 to 5 


daily. For the convenience of gentlemen engaged during the day 
ere is an Even tag Cian Class, ‘o> attends from 6 till 9,on Stonday: s 
ednesdays, and Frida: 


ys. uses may be had on applica- 
tion at the 4 mig 4 Great arlborough-street, Regent-street. 


LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC AND GOVER- 
SS AGENCY OFFICES (late Vary ; established 1833), 
7, TAVISTOCK-ROW, Covent-garden, don. 
MA SON provide Incumbents with  Curates, and the 
and Principals of Schools with Tutors, Gover- 
d Companions free of charge ; transfer Ecclesiastical and 
roperty, and recommend’ School: ys &c. Prospectuses, 
ed upon application. Applicants for Clerical anil Scho- 
ic Appointments are requested to forward (thelr address. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, | so named by 
Royal Permission, and under the bag Charter, for General 
Female Education, and for Grant ing to Governesses Certifi- 

cates of Qualification. A Branch of the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution. 
Committee or Epucation. 
Chairman—Rev. F. D. MAU RICE, M.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 
T. D. Ansted, Esa. M.A, F.R.S. ‘The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 


E, Arm | John Hullah, Esq. 
Wm. Sterile m1; Esq Fi Rev. D. Laing, M.A., F.B.S. 
8q. 


= Berna: muel sasarence,| 7 
G, Au Deen The Rey. Dr. M 

The Kev. "Micbadl Sees, M.A. | W. A. Miller, M. D. F.R. 
Brasseur, The Rev. Edw. P A A. 





er, M.A. 


i. 
The Rev. J. 8. m . 
The Rev. Browne, M.A. | The Kev. A. B. Strettell, M.A. 


R. W. 


The Rev. 8. Clark. | Tom Taylor, r. . M.A. 
4 Rev. Thos. A. Cock, M.A. The Rey. R. C. Trench, B.D. 
Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.3. | Henry Warre 


n, Esq. 
tr M. Goodev: A. | The Rev. Alex. "Wilson, M.A, 
Michaelmas ‘Term will commence oth of October, 1853, and close 
18th of December. 
Lent Term will commence 19th of January, 1854, and close 16th 


pril. 
sa Term will commence 2ith of April, 1854, and close ist of 


The Fees are—a composition of 26/. 5s. for the year, or 9l. Sa. for 
one Term, for all the tures in any division ; or 1/. lls. éd. per 
Term, for those classes which meet twice in the week, and 12. 1s. 
for those which meet once ; all payments to be made at entrance. 

Individual instruction in Vocal Music in its higher branches 
will be given by Mr. George Benson, under the direction « Mr. 
Full and in Instrumental Music by Messrs. R. ett, O. 
and W. Dorrell, under the direction of Mr. Sterndale Bennett. 
Featination for advance pupils in Drawing wlll be similarly ar- 
. V4 the : on of the Professors of Drawing : the fee 
for eac’ 

emen have been made for teaching juionl 4 and Flower 








X ILL-HILL § SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex. 
‘Applications Gee Rev. PHILIP SMITH, Ee 
e A ion 0! » f 
a may be made to the Tiead Ls. 


re’ 
By order of the Committee, 
Old Jewry Chambers. ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. 


Dix vouxe EDUCATION. A Lady receives 
we. poems LADIES into her Circle, whose Studies she 
to complete. 
the highest talent and 
bourne-grove. 





As regards Masters, she can command 
skill—Q,, Post-office, Ledbury-road, West- 





RIVATE INSTRUCTION, or in COURSES 
URES, in CHEMI STRY ; ; also, the THEORY 
and PRACTICE of the STEAM- ENGINE.—NAVAL GENTLE- 
MEN and Others desirous of obtaining information C+ 
with these subjects can gain full particulars by addressing ( 
paid) E. V.Garpyer, Esq., Professor of Chemistry, &c., 24, Neri bik: 
street, Middlesex Hospital. 


ANISH LANGUAGE. —A Professor from 
‘Denmark, intending to make a stay of some months in 
Jeoden - literary purposes, — his perviess to GIVE LESs- 
3 in the Langu of his co .— For refere d cards 

of address apply to Mr. Joun Se Publisher, a2, Strand. 


D R. ALTSCHUL, Professor of wall German, 
Italian, and Freach Lanqusen s and Literature, Examiner 


to the Royal Coll eRe Memb. of the Philo logical 
a REMOVED to 2, Chandos-strest = 


Society of — 
dish-square. Dr Axrscuvt continues to ms at Nh own 
residence or that of the Ye Schools attended, as usual. 

Pupils have the option o! Ex sete wo Languages at the same 
Lesson, or in alternate Lesso: 











rrang' 
Drewes Modelling, and Ornamental Art, under 
superintendence of the Professors of Drawing ; and for the prosecu- 
tion of other studies not suitable to class teachin 

The Drawing-room is open to waplls for avon from 2 to4 
fa ‘clock on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, during 


pA gies in, in Greek has been formed, and meets on Tuesdays and 
a 

Daeet a Botany, Chemistry, Geology, &c., will be delivered in 

Easter Term, if classes be formed. 
vening Lectures for Governesses on. 

Lectures are given every evening, except a at 7 o'clock, 
which are free to all Ladies actually — in tuition. Names 
college and tickets issued by the Deputy-Chairman at the 

Jo a 


Ap 
at the "Co lege 
Free odmission is also given to goperneanee, under certain re- 
strictions, to Mr. Hullah’s Eveni eins: Classes by tickets 
issued by the Deputy-Chi . at the C 
aeen’s College Library 
The Committee are anxious to forma good Library Mf the use 
of the pupils and governesses resident London, and will be 
happy to receive donations of standard works. Several dk, have 
been given, forming the nucleus of a library ; and a room 
set apart for the purpose. 


Certificates. 

The Committee of Education are ready to examine any Lady in 
any branch of knowledge, and to grant a certificate ; the examina- 
tions are not public. 

articulars may be ascertained at the  Lellege daily, from 1 10 till 
4; from ) hs Deputy-Chairman, at the College, every Wed 
and ay, before 2 o’clock ; or from Mr. C. W. Klugh, Secretary 
to the Paven Society, 32, Sack ville-street. 
INSTI- 


OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
TUTION, competed oe by Rat Charter, with power to 


hold land by gift, purchase, or be: 
‘ — Under the -— 


us of the course for the next term may be obtained 


“= 





re of 
ESTY. 


the 
~H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. the Hereditary oot, fa of MECKLENBERG- 


'Z. 
HLR.H, ja Princess MARY ADELAIDE. 
—The Earl of HARROWBY 
A GENERAL COURT will be held at the Hai 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? p—Many towbom 
this Question is put will answer, “I cai 

and understand od rote all, oat bat é Cnt eak it eee 

and GERMA LAS in which the 

Pupils are ta Sat theorettally and a= 7 a | Sy separate native 

Professors, are held at 355, O street. References in every part 

of the Metropolis and Suburbs.—M. Rosentuar, Director, 355, 
Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. 


RAVELLING TUTOR.—A Cambridge M.A., 
about to leave England immediately, to mz a year or two 


on the Continent, with a Gentlemen who is 
him, wishes to meet with a second PUPIL, either vo tetchaeda 
essrs, 








him, o or jan him there. Address M.A. M 
Dy liy. 
LOCUTION of the PULPIT, the BAR, the 


rolitaa Institutes = the next few weeks :— Vauxhall li and 
; Stockwell, Oct. 18; Dalston, Nov. 8; Camberwell, Nov. 9. 


HEMISTRY. PHYSICS, AND MINE- 

RALOGY.—LECTU RES upon these Subjects have now COM- 
MENCED at the METROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
applied to Mining and the Arts, Jermyn-street, where all parti- 
culars can be obtained. 


R. CURT, of London, Numismatist, Professor 
8, &C., begs to announce that he has RE- 
TURNED ahOWN from the C and has d his 
professional duties.—15, Lisle-street, Leicester-square. 


O LITERARY MEN.—WANTED, 1501. to 
extend the circulation of a Weekly Literary Periodical.— 
Address, H., 2, Marquis Villas, Canonbury. 


N EXPERIENCED GENTLEMAN would 

e gli ad to WRITE ARTICLES fora NEWSPAPER. or 

RE views fora PERIODICAL, at Home or Abroad.— Address. 
A. B. C., Hayward’s News and Advertising Office, 1, Some - street, 




















Rooms on Friday, November 4, 1853, at 12 o’clock, exact time, the 
Right. Hon. the ‘earl of HARROWBY in the chair, to elect three 
annuitants; the poll to commence at 12and close at 2. Two of the 
annuities will be for 202. The amount of the third is as yet uncer- 
tain, as it will depend upon the amount of subscriptions to the 
Laing Annuity, which has been commenced as a memorial of the 
services of the Honorary Secretary. Mr. Laing having declined 
to accept any testimonial but one advancing the objects of the So- 
ciety, and having requested that the first presentation to any an- 
nuity might be given to the subscribers, the Board prepess tomake 
the Laing Annuity the third at thiselection. The und for this 
purpose is entirely distinct, and subscriptions will be gladly re- 
ceived by any member of the Committee ; formed for the purpose, 
by Sir John Forbes, 12, Old Burlington: -street ; or by Mr. Klugh, 
at the office. 

ze e objects of this Society are all in operation. 

rary assistance to governesses in distress afforded privately 
and. ‘de icately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annuity Fund.—Elective annuities to aged governesses secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent on the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

‘A lady of rank has most kindly opened a fund to raise all the 
Society’s annuities to 20. and has already received 1,8)0/. towards 
this desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given, 
may dressed to the care of the Secretary. 

Lipa Pund.— ——— ge purchased by ladies in 
any pon Government security, 
agreeably to the ‘Act “of Parliament. Pethis branch includes a 
savings 

The ne allow foreign governesses to contract for these 
annuit: 

‘A home for governesses during the intervals between their en- 





agements. 
' ie system of registration entirely free of expense. 
ait mee for governesses, with classes and certificates of qualifi- 


“Ane asylum for the aged. 


32, Sackville-street. Cc. W. KLUGH, Sec. 





Bristol 
‘0 the LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC. — 
WANTED, by a Young Gentl well educated, skilled in 





Drawing (on Paper or Stone) Fossils, Objects of Natural History. 

Antiquities, &c., and of cons‘ rable aptitude 3 Writing and v4 
counts, a SITUATION of abou five hours’ work per day. As the 
applicant is lame, and incapabie of active employment, they who 
can assist him in earning a livelihood will do a great kindness, 
High references. —Address, C. H., the Museum, Terrace Walks, 


Fy 





N ARTIST-PAIN ITER, wha has studied in 
Italy and worked in Pa bags, te re veet Architects and 
others who wish to DECORATE their HOUSES with Figures, 
Ornaments, Sou. &c., as well as Cabinet-makers, Carpet-manu- 
facturers, &c., who require des’ in every style, to address 
M. Zanetti, 1, Richmond-street, Soho-square. 


S CLERK._A YOUNG MAN, aged 24, is 

anxious to obtain a situation as CLERK ina Merchant's 

Office or toa Public Company. He has had four years’ experience 

on a large undertaking, is well versed in correspondence, and can 
furnish ish io for r integrity and business as, 

, Mr. Mabley, 8 9, Wel reet North, 








Seana” 
Rooms; —. c yt an 


Smoki: and D 
Oct. 13th, a COMIC TO MUSICAL 
by —r 


gol hy 
n, 2l. 2 e yea 
these rates 2 pan rable on the Ist ‘of any month, No entrance fee. 
HENRY Y,. BRACE, Secretary. 





HITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN £UM.— Library, Reading, and News 
Entertainments ; Dining, C 
erin THURSDAY EVENING, 
ENTERTAIN ME NT. called the 


31, Arundel-street, Strand, 
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HE PRINCIPALS of a superior and long- 
established LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted on Dissenting 
Principles, are desirous of increasing the ne numeoer of their PUPILS. 
While earnest attention is devo’ Culture, every 
indulgence consistent with proper discipline . extend to = 
Pupils. All the modern A and 1 
taught by es eminent Progeccrs. The house is airy and a ote 
sit an easy distance from Town. Inclusive terms, from 
30 to 35 Guineas perannum. References exchanged. An Articled 
Pupil can be received on advantageous terms. Address to DeLta, 
Post-office, Camberwell-green. 





OARD OF TRADE.—DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

The AUTUMN SESSION commenced on the Ist of October, 
during which Courses of Lectures and Demonstrations 
in Science will be given in the Metropolitan School of Science, 
Jermyn-street,and in Art at Marlborough Hous 

The Scientific Course includes Neg et Natural +? Phy- 
sical Science, — Mechanics, M rey Mining, 
Minsseleay. and Practical Instruction in ro oo Scien. The 
Art Course embraces Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, tom ed 
tive, Colouring, Practical Construction, and various technical 





PRIVATE TUITION.—A Married beneficed 
Clergyman, A.M., whose academic course was marked by 
several first honours in Classics and Hebrew, and a Medal in 
Science, and whose experience in Tuition, p or — b peivase, has 
been very considerable, as also successfu ” is Rk 

CEIVE a limited number of PRIVATE PULILS. for the Uni- 
versities, the Public Schools, or the Se pe ype Profession. The 
house and grounds, beautiful and excellent, are located in a rural 
district confessedly mild eae thar and singularly pic 


o! 

‘The Courses are intended to impart a knowledge of the Prin- 
ciples of Science and Art involved in Manufacturing and Mini 
Processes to those who may desire to carry them into practical an 
industrial pursui 

Special attention is also Goneted to the training of teachers ina 
knowledge of Science and A: 

Prospectuses and further ~ ma; 
borough House, Pall Mall; or at the 
Science, Jermyn-street. 


be obtained at Marl- 
etropolitan School of 





turesque. Tothose of delica' 

an op) muni” is presen med, of securing edvane es seldom sur- 

estimonials are of a high order; aud the terms, in 

rtion 'to the Ce treatment and domestic accommo- 

Pat on offered, mod: For particulars address, pre-paid, to 

Awcuicaxt, A. M., care of Mr. Clere Smith, Secretary of the 
hurch A 36, 8 street, Strand, London. 








NIVERSITY EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
LAND.—A Master of Arts of the University of Cambridge, 
peo took high Mathematical honours, and now holds a Professor- 
ship in one of the Scottish a rreneees, oot SF into his 
Family Two or Three YOUNG MEN, whose STUDIES and 
Course of Reading he personall, superintends, A who have the 
privilege of ciending College Lectures on the Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Ph Mesephy. Com para- 
tive Anatomy, and Physiolog: Chemistry, with the oe use 
of a large Public Library an useum, They have likewise the 
opportunity of eeenene a aa knowledge of the French and 
German Langua: 
The Advertiser can offer special advantages to young men pre- 
ring for embeitee or for the Medical Profession. Terms, in- 
cluding all Coll and University Fees,One Hundred Guineas 
for the Winter Lesion, which extends from the beginning of 
November to the end of April, and proportionally for Students 
remaining eorings longer vat of the year. Add S., care 
of Messrs. T. Boone, Booksellers, 29, New Bond-street. 


BRIGHTON, 


LIVE HOUSE SCHOOL, conducted by Messrs. 
A. HOFFMAN and H, A. CHIGNELL, assisted by 
aoe of high reputation. 
The Course of Instruction comprises Mathematics, Living Lan- 
Guages, Natural Sciences, Classics, &c.; and during the hours | of 
reation great attention is given to healthful and pl 








OARD OF TRADE — DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND A 
MBTROPOLETAY SCHOOL OF so1RNoE APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE A 
Director—Sir HENRY T. DE LA aman: C.B. F.R.S. 
The following Course of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations 
will be given this Session, which commenced on the Ist of October. 
L 7 RY, 2 with special reference to the Arts—A. W. Hof- 


NATURAL "HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts— 
E. Forbes, F.R.S. 


3. PHYSICAL At with i. Wiis Ma eis. Hunt. 
4. APPLIED ANICS—R , M.A. F.R.S. 

5. METALLUR Rey J. Percy, MLD. 

6. a kt te with its Practical ‘apollentione—2. Cc. Ramsay, 
7. 

8 


M 


. MINING 

TEL = W. W. Smyth, M.A. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing is also given. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, now the Chemical 
Laboratory of this School, receives Pupils at * fe of 10. for the 
Term of 14 weeks. The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical 
Laborato: The fee for Motrionees Students’ A+ - of the: 
Laboratories) is one S34 of 30l. for two years, or two 
pagmente of 201 fee indete Field Instruction. 

ickets to th... Courses of Lectures are issued at 32. and 4i. 
Officers in the Queen’s or East India Company’s service, Actin; 
Mining Agee and Managers, may obtain them at half the usu 

charge. 1-R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted Two Exhibitions 

to the School, and others have also been established. 

For information apply to Mr. T. Reexs, Registrar, at the School, 
Jermyn-street, London. 





pursuits. 

The Domestic arrangements (under the superintendence of Mrs, 
Horrman) secure every comfort and especial advantages to boys of 
delicate constitution. 

e terms are inclusive of Sea-bathing, Washing, Pew Rent. 
Bocka, School requisites. Prospectuses and references forwarde: 
on application to the Principals 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, Bury Sr. 


Epmcnps. 
Head Master—The Rev. J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. F.R.Asiat.S. 
&e., + oad Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, 


cond "Master and Mathematical Tutor—The Rev. E. F dy HILLIER, 
A. Fellow of Trinity College, Le gg 

The regular ta. of study includes the Greek. anit tin, Hebrew, 

French, and German Languages; iteligious and Biblical Instruc- 

Histor (Ancient and Modern ography (Physical 

and Deseript tive); Mathematics, to >the 4 full extent of the Cam- 

one system ; and, in the lower forms, all the usual Elementary 
rain 

It is the main design of the School to provide a direct and com- 

yen preparation for al! the higher competitions in the English 

niversities, especially in the neighbouring University of Cam- 

tna and the Foundation is well endowed with Exhibitions 
a 





Master proposes to give _—_ instruction in the 
Or jental Languages and other prescribed subjects to those Boarders 
in his own house who are sare? \ raed with a view to prepara- 
tion for the Civil Service in In 

The next Quarter-Day is TUESDAY, OCTOBER 138. 


TOURS IN IRELAND, 1853. 


UBLIN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
Extension of the TOURIST TICKETS for OCTOBE R— 
Tourist Tickets will be issued at the several Stations te, the 3ist 


ctober. By order. NGER. 
General Manager's Oftice, Chester. 
j RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons 


of any age, however bad their writing, may, in Eight Les- 
sons, uire permanensly an elegant and flowing style of Penman- 
ship, @ lapte: df either to Professional Pursuits or Private Corre- 
spondence. Book-keeping, as practised in the Corernmnent, Banking, 
and Merchants’ Offices, Arithmetic, Short- Han Apply to Mr, 
Smarr, at the Institution, 5, Piccadilly, pe mci ‘the aymarket 
and ent-circus. “A vast improvement upon any former sys- 
tem.”—London Journal of Commerce. 











TO PUBLIC COMPANIES, MERCHANTS, BROKERS, AUC- 
TIONEERS, AUTHORS, and the PUBLIC generally. 


DAWSON, Printer, 148}, Fenchurch-street, 
« City, begs to draw attention to his large assortment of Type 
for Pr ks and Jobbing of 
every pan ty and assures his Priends they may rely upon 
groans | neatness, punctuality, and moderate charges. 
*x* C.D. would be glad to treat for the printing of a Magazine 
or Periodical. 


URE of STAMMERING and DEFECTIVE 
ARTICULATION. Terms moderate, either for a Course of 
Lessons or the eradi of the Clergymen, Bar- 
risters, &e. are instructed in delivery.—Mr. Beit, Professor of 
ieoasion, 18, Harrington-square. wo Pupils received as 
oarders. 


EW FOUND POOL HY DROPATHIC 
eet yh tag near LEICESTER, was RE-O 
H Apgget 16+ h, 1853, for the reception of PATIEN Sit deatring the 
Ww AT CURE for the many Diseases for which that m 
ene is ad 


lapted. 
he Medical Superintendent is J. W. Crane, Esq., M.D., Edin- 
ares dent with Dr. Gully, of Malvern, wo has kindly 
prombied to visit the nf . = 4 i — H et, 
rospectuses ad of Mr. on r, Haymar! 
Leiner and at the Instituti . ; 




















ITERARY PREMIUMS.—A Mercuant 
n ABERDEEN, now deceased, left by his Deed of Settlement 
a considerable Fun dit of which he directed 
his Trustees to OPI yy at intervals of forty years from 1774, in the 
pay ment of ie EMLUMS, for the best TREATISES on the 
‘ollowing subj 
“The eee that there isa Being, all Powerful, Wise, and 
ood, by whom everything exists ; and particularly to obviate 
Gitealtics saeraes the wisdom ‘and goodness of the Deity ; 
and this, in the first place, fro 
of Written Revelation; and, in the second place, from the 
yy of the Lord Jesus; and, from the whole, to point 
t the inferences most necessary for, and useful to mankind.” 

The amount so divisible cannot be less at any period than 1,6v01., 
and, as nearly as can be ascertained, it will, on occasion of the 
next competition, be b peews 2,4001, Th ree-fourths of the sum 
divisible at each poser are appointed. by the Founder, to be paid 
tot — Author of that Treatise which shall be found by _ Judges 

ssess the most merit ; and the remainin; —_ tothe Author 
of the Tre Treatise which, in the opinion of said shall be next 
in merit to the former, “after deducting aherefeous the expense of 
aes = ~~) quniins three hundred copies of each of the said 
reatises, or three h rinted copies thereof, as 
the said — shall direct, to be distributed by them among 
such Porin: to whom they shall think the comes will prove m 
— r in any other manner that they shall j —4 proper.” 
Ministers of the Established Church of A een, the Prin- 
oan and Professors of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Trustees of the Testator, are appointed to nominate and 
make choice of three Judges, who are to decide upon the compara- 
tive merits of such Treatises as shall be laid before them ; and it 
may be proper to mention that the Judges are empowered (if 
unanimous only) to find none of the Treatises produced of sufficient 
merit to entitle the writers to the premiums. The Trustees, how- 
ever, believe that this contingency is mee ow to occur. 

The Trustees, deeply sensible ¢ the yr og ce of the Founder’s 
design, and anxious, as wl = ies in them, to do full justice to 
his wishes, venture to an assurance that, in appointing the 
J udges, at oe |, Proper tie. nothing Will be regarded but that 
and which shall secure a 














satisfactory Re ey a 
On occasion of the forme praompetition, in 1814, the first premium 

was adjudged to Principal and the second to the Reverend 

John Bird Sumner, now Axehblatep of Canterbury. 
The time allowed by the Testator for the 
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A SMALL COLLECTION of RUBBINGS 
ow MONUMENTAL BRASSES for SALE.—Address 
A. B., 26, Hanway-street, Oxford-street. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number will be in time 
if sent on or before the 8th instant, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XXXIX. 
The latest én & for receiving ADVERTISEMENTS and 

BILLS i in London will be THU RSDAY, the 20th instant. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Edinburgh : W. P. Kennedy. 
HySBaLvry, GENEALOGY, ANTIQUI- 

FAL MOGRAPHY. 7 aby 2 publiched, gratis, o 
Catalogue of Be H’S magnificent Collection of Works in 
the above Stasses, go those of Corbinell, D’Hozier, Kopp, 
Mabillon, Wailly, &., feeteer rare Someuiie, ous curious Chronicles, 
and an extensive one ye f Books on 
RD QU ARITCH, 
Bookseller, 1 Castles street, Leicester-square, London. 
*y* B, Quaritch’s "Monthly Catalogues are sent post free for a 
year on pre-payment of 12 postage stamps. 


ALMER’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 27, Lone 
Conduit-street, London.—The best NEW_ WO IRKS 
always be had at this OLD-ESTABLISHED LIBRARY fresh 
Copies being freely added as Subscribers may require them. Bingle 
eription, One Cutnes per annum ; Country ditto, from Two 

uineas. on 


HE READING PUBLIC is informed that 
superior facilities for Perusal of all the New Books are 

afforded by the GRESHAM (late Horne’s) PUBLIC “LIBRARY, 
102, Cheapside. Established Half 0 Contary. It 
circulation of 50,000 volumes, Su 
wards per annum. Book Societies a Country Libraries supplied. 
A Library Box gratis.— Cards of terms on application to ALFRED 
Sern, Gresham Library, 102, Cheapside. 























NOTICE. 
C= . MUDIE’S REVISED LIST of SURPLUS 
BOOKS withdrawn from his LIBRARY, comprises the fol- 
Hundred = Works of the P 


tford, 
—Lord J _ ‘Grey's Colonial Policy. 14s.—Ruth, ‘18. 
—Villette, 138 *s Private oe 158.— illage Life in 
Egypt, 88.— Sutherland's: Bafiin’s Bay, 1 i = t 
Voyage, 128.— Roebuck’s Whi, Ministry, _ Hypatia, 10s. 6d.— 
Spencer's France, 98.—Life of Marie de =a! eer Anti- 
podes, 21a— Head’s Ireland, 5¢.— Napoleon at le: 
Adam Graeme, 78.—Annette, _ en of the Moleune 168,— 
Life o> Thomas Moore, 4 vols., <<" eppel’s =" Sy 
os ey rd, 10s. Muir, 108. 6d.—E: 
a Hurdlestone, 78.-- Daisy Burns, 124 sa Bentrion 10 8. 6d. 
a asi, —Egerton’s India, 7s.—Fran ‘roft, 78. 6d.—Hamilton’s 
Danish ‘tin. 78.—Head’s Faggot of French Sticks, 98.—M‘Cann’s 
ae oe 108. 6d.— Mel Khartoum, 5a.— Richard- 
n's Central Africa, 108. 6d.—The Vovage of the Herald, 10s, 6d.— 
Taylors ba - Mart; 88.—Uncle Walter, 7s. 6d.—Strickland’s 
Canada, 10s, 6d.—Sullivan’s America, 68. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mcpre. si 510, New Oxford-street. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


A LL LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 
ccession from MUDIE’S SELECT LI pear. wv. 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all 
Country Subscribers of Two Gainete and upw: 
Literary Institutions and Boo! i Societies supplied on liberal 


DP. Rieheat 


~ CHARLES te at oo 
ESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 


LIBRARY 
20, ST, GEORGE’S-PLACE, HYDE PARK-CORNER. 


“In yoning St. George’s Hospital the ee is at once 
attracted to the commanding row 8 new pf t mansions, 
devoted to business ak at immed! ay a tly yde Park, in 
the most pemins of which will at found the extensive and 
ee Em stock of Mr. Westerton, who has here collected a 
e and valusbie ines em yh the newest and best Works 
ane at Foreign Literature. The proprietor having adopted 
: \ibeeal be scale ot subscription, the Library will be found of = 
advantage to the denizens of this highly aristocratic CS ae 
hood, and cannot fail to insure pa = ‘WESTERTON owe well-meri 
success. Here also may ry variet; , oe ental Sta- 
toner. as also Bagster’s Polygiot ‘Tbles, Church Berviews. _ 
Prayer Books issued by the Printers om Queen and t 
Universities of Oxford and cambridge, a ir other elegant works 
suitable for presentation.”—London as To-day. 


MUSKETT’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
e HAND MEDICAL BOOKS is now pew, and an, ont ang be) had, 
gratis, on application to Mr. Cuurcnitt, P: ondon ; 
or forward sided by ~ on inclosing address an two penpy stamps. 
5, Haymarket, wich. 

















of t 

Treatises for the next periodical competition, extends to the Ist "¢ 
January 1854; and his Trustees do now in 
with his appointment, that those who shall become competitors 
for the sai must tr: t their Treatises to ALEx. and 
Joun Weaster, Advocates in Aberdeen, agents of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the said 1st day of January 
1854,as none can be received after that date; and the Treatises 
must be sent free of alkexpense to the Tru 

The Judges will then ae roceed to examine and decide upon the 
comparative merits of the bp laid before them ; and the 
Trustees will at the first term o: mums to thes after the determina- 











tion of the Judes poy ¢ the 

agreeably to the will of the’ Tes 

The Trustees particularly ey ‘that the Treatises may not be 
in the hand-writing of their tive Authors, nor have their 


names annexed tothem. Each Treatise must be distinguished by 
. peculiar motto; this motto must be written on the outside of a 
ed letter, containing the Author’s name and his address, and 
sent along with his performance. The names of the successful 
candidates only shall be known by opening their letters. The 
other letters s be destroyed un ed. The writers of the 
bem ag oy Treatises may s have them returned, by 
pplying to Messrs. WessteR, or the Trustees, and by mentioning 
nly the mottoes assum: 
“ian addressed as above (post paid) will meet with due atten- 
tion; and it will save much trouble in answering inquiries, te 
announce that there is no restriction imposed as to the length of 


Aberdeen, 10th August, 1853. 


ANTED by a person formerly in the old Bow- 
t Police a Situation as NI +s wagounss. 
LIGHT PORTER or in any ca) = pa 
his, emplo ly moderate 





so J. 8. 
Upper aes, Covent oardes, expected D 








NI IVERSITY of OXFORD.—TO ADVER- 
ISERS.—As all resident Students of the bee HA will 

be am with the OXFORD CHRONICLE grat uitously from 
yoy October 22nd, to Saturday, D to 
engagement to furnish the same for seven weeks af the 

_—— nepgeegmen Term, a most favourable opportunity is pre- 
sented for the announcement of be a and other Adv: n ents. 
The University * Reading Rooms” and “Common Rooms will 
also be supplied with the *Cmmomcie’ Guaranteed impression 


3,500 week 

ADVERTISEMENTS shoul be ty) 44 ret of, ry 
pace read; ‘erms : 3 ; 
Bie =o © rived iy ae 651 12, 5a, : Fourpence each additional line 
pa sts fangs pen y) may be forwarded to the Offices, 126, High- 
omen ‘Oxf 


To BOOK COLLECTORS, BOOKSELLERS, 
and OTHERS.—To pes d isto 
of the Royal Residences of W 


H — i! Bu 
House, and ones, Foemore, by W. “it Pyne A —aJo- 4 
Oritinal Drawings, Lng = aa eminent 
half- it 
publisi hed at ar ig “For price and reemn morvetn ces 


oti, 
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RICE, A 


TANDISH & NOBLES CATALOGUE for 





lication. A selection from it a) di Advertit 
meat a deport Chr Buyers. It contains a rat 
here Plast he Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey, Ps 
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Sales by Auction. 


BOOK AUCTION ROOMS, 
191, Piccadilly, Established 1794. 


- 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to 
announce that their SEASON for SALES of I. ITER. ARY 
PROPERTY will COMMEN = on WEDNESDAY next, Oct. 12. 
In addressing Execu hers intrusted with the disposal of 
Libraries, ‘and Collections (however limited or extensive) of Manu- 
utographs, 4 ey ts, Pictures, Music, Musical Instruments, 
objects of Art and Virta, and works conmese® with Literature 
and the Arts generally ‘would suggest a Sale by Auction as the 
readiest and surest m of obtaining thets full value, and con- 
ceive that the central situation of their Premises (near St. James's 
Church), their extensive connexion of more than half a century's 
cuadis and the careful circulation of their Catalogues in all 
of the the comer, &0 and occasionally throughout Europe and 

, are advantages that will not be unappreciated. 
P. & 8. will also receive small parcels of Books or other Literary 
fs rty, and insert them in occasional Sales with property of a 
indeed deseri aoeeen. thus a giving the same advantages to the pos- 
sessor of a few lots as to = e owner of a large collection. Libraries 
prio arranged and valued for the Probate or Legacy Duty, 

or for public or private sale. 


Library, - an Safe, §c. 
Six is’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL wy AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
m. hg ~~" n WEDNES 54 October 12, and five following 
Buptey excepted, a LAR and VALUABLE COLLEC- 
TION o BOOKS, from ty Private Libraries, consisting of 
aedask Works, Seuglish and Foreign, in most departments of 
Learners, amongst which are Manning and Bray's History of 
Surre ‘ols.—Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire, 3 vols.— 
Palwhele’s I History of Devon, 3 vols.—Stow’s London, by Strype, 
2vols. ition—Vesputius, Neue unbekanthe Landte, 1598, rare 
Po woe ene de Suchen de TerrA Sancta, editio princeps, rare— 
ye 's Works, second edition, 1632—third edition, 1663— 
Holy ible. Macklin's splendid edition, 3 vols. half-russia — 
D’Oyley and Mant’s Commentary, 3 vols.— Penny Cyclopedia, 
27 vols. calf extra—the separate and collected works of many po- 
pular Authors—Law —a few curious Broadsides—some in- 
Coasting Mereiiie and Genealogical Collections—about 500 volumes 
oo and Romances— a few Engravings—a set of Raphael's 
artoons, framed—a neat Mahogany Bookcase—Fireproof Safe— 
pa antique Guipure Lace—and other valuable Miscellaneous 
Property. 
Catalogues will be sent on application, (if in the Country, on re- 
ceipt of six stamps). 











Valuable Music and Musical Instruments. 
Monthly Sale. 
Poe & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Pro SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Pi illy, on THURSDAY. October 30, and following day, a 
LARGE COLLECTION N of VALUABLE MUSIC, the works of 
Handel, Bach, and other great writers, oo, Sacred Music and 
Classical Works of every kind, the whole in fine condition. The 
nstruments include Pianofortes, Violins and Violoncellos of high 
character, 
*x* Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s Sales of Music and Instruments 
are Ly og = month, for which occasions Instruments and small 
reels usic can be received. The Catalogues of Sales of 
usic at this house, embracing near) 
usic for many years past, may always 





every important sale of 
referred to. 





Library of an Eminent Scholar.—Six Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 


loamy, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
— Fe wuAl on MONDAY, October 24, and following days, the 
BLE LIBRARY of an EMINENT SCHOLAR, 


Historical and Critical bo in various languages, 
the wf in fo condition— Books of ts, &c, 





Collection of Autograph Letters. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 


popert yi “4 SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
=! Piccadilly, during the present Month, a small but very inter- 
em STON of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIs- 
TOR CAL PAPERS, amengn which are two Holozraph Letters 
y heat gy sane oe hers signed by him, a Letter of Richard 
a well, a ———— etter of Martin Luther, many interest- 
rare Letters connected with the History of Denmark and 
Sweden, relating to othe affair of Count Struensee, &c. 





Works in Water-colours y the late Mr. ROWBOTHAM, 
tor. 


porrce & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 


ii, Piceatil rin — by AUCTION, at Maal Gross Room, 
in November, a large number o J nteresti 
WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS, by ‘the late ‘Mr, RUWBO- 


i or, <* th many Sketches, exceedingly valu- 
able to the Topographer, the y pes and the Amateur. ” 





Collection of wee ne Paintings, splendid Oak 


ng, Sc. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON , Auctioneers of Literary 
y, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Roo! 
yl. Piccadity ia BF oveaeet, * COLL LECTION o f ENG rat eee, 
MISCELLANEOUS PRIN Ts, about forty 


caital F wot the property of a Gentleman, and other valuable 





The very important Collection of Autograph Letters of a 
Foreign Nobleman. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
mi roperty, ya SELL by AU CTION, at their Great Koom, 
AUTO ‘iccadi itty, 8 in_ November, the important COLLECTION of 
A UTOGRAP i LE TTERS formed by a Foreign. Nobleman, om 
iy rare and interesting examples, Forei; an nglish. 

Royal’ and other Autographs, a costly Cabinet, &c. ™ . 





The Extensive and Valuable Library, Collection of Paintings 
and Curiosities of the late Earl MACARTNEY. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 





isi, Peal iy, early in Desens) AUOTION, of tet and VALU: 
ri ALU- 
ABLE L AKY OF the late Earl MACARTNEY (‘Am bassador 


to Chine ry 1792), in which will be found a large Collection of His: 
{ori ical Wor! lish and Foreign, County and Family History, 
oyages and Travels, and iterature. The Paint- 
ings comprise many a_i and iptecesting Portraits, also speci- 
objes of Oriental China, n Cabine and highl curious 
bee Ky fee hd series of Original Dravrings mi daring the 
ion to some valuable an in 
p ~~ and Manuseripts, &c, sieeereans 











Philosophical Instruments, Books, Curiosities, &c. the Collec- 
tion of a late Member of the Astronomical Society. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioncers of Literary 
Pro erty will SELL Pein their Great Room 

191, Piccadilly, in Decemb: So e IMPORT aNt COLLECTION of 
PHILOSOPHIC. AL INSTRKU MENTS of a Member of the Astro- 
nomical Society, deceased, comprising two large Astronomical 
Telescopes by ally, said to be the best ever made by that distin- 
pm wa maker, expensive Cameras, with Lenses by Voightlander, 
érebour, &c. The Books comprise Transactions of Learned So- 
fm | and other Scientific orks, and are mostly handsomely 


*,* Catalogues ofall or any of the preceding Sales, and of Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson’s Sales generally, will be forwarded on appli- 
cation, and the commissions of those residing at a distance faith- 
fully executed. 


VALUA BLE LIBRARY of BOOKS about 
00 velomes: 100 pleasing OLL PAINTINGS; and 500 
ANCIENT PRINTS, 
For SALE BY AUCTION, 
By Mr. TOOTELL, en the Premises, WATERINGBURY-PLACE, 
Vv TERINGBURY. ve miles from Maidstone, on MONDAY, 
October 24, and two following days, at 11 for 12 o'clock precisely. 
The BOOKS generally are in excellent preservation, many are 
well bound in vellum, morocco and russia; amongst them will be 
‘ound the Works of Alfieri, Dupin, Chillingworth, Speed, Heylyn, 
Boydell, Hasted, Rapin, Clarendon, Hume, Du Bartas, Bower, 
Stow, Chatterton, Brent, Buffon, Prieres Chrétiens (on vellum 
illuminated, and with woodcuts and borders, printed by Phillippe 
Pigouchet), Philip de Comines, Davenant, Kaleigh, peare. 
St. Chrysostom, Dugdale, Somers, Fleury, Camden, WwW alton, Sel: 
en, Evelyn, Burnet, Chaucer, &c.; Harleian Miscellany, Lodge's 
Portraits (folio), Ency: jclopaedia Britannica, Cinque Port Charters, 
MS. .. the 1 ord’s Prayer in 155 languages (folio), Graevii Thesaurus 
tum R um, Gronovii Thesaurus Greece Antiqua- 
tis (folio), Muratori, Annali d'Italia, Sir Thomas Brown's Pseudo- 
doxio Epidemica, Gower de Confessione Amantis (2nd edit. black 
letter); Plays by Otway, Davenport, Howard, Marlow, Fletcher, 
and Middleton tpublished between 1622 and 1691), Valpy’s Delphin 
Classics, and several W orks in black letter. 
The OLL PAINTINGS include works by the Old Masters, anda 
few by Lee mgel Artiste. 
The Engravings comecion Barry's Etchings of the 
Adelphi, I falas Plans of the New Custom House, 100 Etchings 
bm ad < gaaae Etchings by Hollar, and many very curious, rare and 
valuable. 











On view Friday and Saturday preceding. 


Catalogues to be had at the King’s Arms Library, Dover; Foun- 
tain Hotel, Canterbury; Sun, Chatham ; Sussex Hotel, Tunbridge 
Wells ; Sussex Express Office, Lewes ; Mitre Hotel, Oxford ; Lion 
Masato Cambridge ; Auction Mart, London ; and of Mr. TooreLt, 

aidstone. 








ROSE CATALOGUE, ‘ETC. 


MESSBS. LANE & SON, Nurseries, GREAT 
BERKHAMPSTEAD, Herts, ‘en to inform their Patrons 
that the under-mentioned descriptive CATALOGU ES may now be 
had :—General Rose Catalogue for two postage stamps ; Tree and 
Shrub and Fruit Catalogue for two ditto; Azalea Indica, Camel- 
lias, Hollyhocks, &c., for one ditto. 

The Hardy Rhododendrons are fine; the Araucaria Imbricata, 
Cedrus Deodara, the Pinus, with all other Evergreen and Deci- 
duous Plants, are remarkably healthy, forming fine specimens, 
giving immediate effect, and well worthy the attention of Planters. 

Fruit Trees established in pots are well set with bloom buds, 
many of the trees having had a good crop of fruit this season. 
FINE SELECTED STANDARD ROSES....Per Doz. 188, to 24s. 





Ditto DWARF and DWARF STANDARDS _,, -. to lés. 
Ditto DWAKF ROSES, two of each sort ... 
MIXED DWARFS, without names . Per 100 30n 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, have resolved to Cuarce no Commission 

ror Pustisuinc Works Printep BY THEM until the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. ner would also state that 
they Print in the first Rey GREATLY NDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES ublishing arrangements enable them to 
romote the interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. 
Estimates and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of 





y ESTORATION of the BEAUCHAMP 
OWER. 


To be published by Subscription, with the sanction and under 
by immediate patronage of General Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. 

G.C. H., Constable of the Tower of London. 

A SERIES of DRAWLNGS, to fibesexate the Heraldry, In- 
scriptions, and Devices carved on the Walls of the Beauchamp 
Tower of the Tower of London by Political and other Prisoners 
during the eventful time of the 15th and 16th Centuries, Mert De- 
scriptive and Historical Letter-press. Price to Subscribers, 15 

Subscribers’ names received, up to the 22: = of October, by W. Rk. 
Dice Ky Clerk of the Works, Tower of Lon 

List of Subscribers will be given at the end of the Work. 
Second Edition, Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. this day, . 
ASES of BELIEF. An Examination of Chris- 
tianity, as a Divine Kevelation, by the Light of Recognized 
and Principles. In Four Parts. By EDWARD 
MIALL, M.P. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


NHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CC., 
will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Contents, 
I. CHURCH PARTIES. 
IL. THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
ILL. MAHOMETANISM IN WESTERN ASIA. 
IV. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
V. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE, Vous. [X. X. XL. 
VL MILITARY BRIDGES. 
VII. THE NEWSPAPER STAMP. 
VIII. THE LIFE OF HAYDON 
1X. PARLIAMENTARY PURIFICATION. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cLxxxV1., 
will be published on SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15th. 
Contents. 
I. THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 
IL MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET. 
III. THE DAUPHIN IN THE TEMPLE. 
IV. THE HOLY PLACES. 
V. DIARY OF CASAUBON. 
VI. ELECTRO-BIOLOGY AND MESMERIS¥. 
VIL. LIFE OF HAYDON, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








HE FREEMASONS’ QUARTERLY 
jiAGastan, No. ILI., New Series, Enlarged, pant 9. 
ntents:—Masonic Congratulations—On the f the 
Holy or San Graal—A © entury of Freemasonry, by K. . i, 
Mackenzie—How Alfred Tiptop Won the Prize Poem—Father and 
Son, by Miss Pardoe—Shakspeare’s Sonnets—Olden Holida L-) 
toms— —Carnaby the First, b: Hargrave Jennings—The 
Palace and the Arts—Critical Notices of the Literature of the: last 
Three Months—Correspondence ; together with the Masonic Intel- 
- ence of the Quarter. A Specimen Number will be sent on receipt 
ve postage stamps (the cost of postage). 
George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street ; and R. Spencer, 314, 
High Holborn. 





ce 58., post free 
HE JOURNAL. of SACRED | LITERATURE, 
No. 1X. New Series. Edited by the Rev. H. BURGESS, PhD. 
Contents, 
1, The Extent and the Popeictiens of Sacred Literature. 
2. Robinson's Journey in Palestine 
3. The Rivers of Damascus. 
spired Vy of the Four Gospels. 
Slerical Educa 
6. Syriac Literature. 
7. Egyptian Chronology. 
& On the Existence and mieten of Angels. 
9. On the Study of Heb: 
10. The Fulfilment f ‘Prophecy i in the Betrayal of Christ. 
11. The Death of Ju 
- Remarks on fan ag v.1— 
On the Origin and Ae of the Four Gospels. 
it Wes: Lacie acquainted with the Sacred W ritings of the Chris- 


Conpenpentenee— Notices of Books—Intelligence, &. 
Blackader & Co. 13, Paternoster-row. 


Pa 





rice Sixpence, the OCTOBER Number of the 
COTTISH EDUCATION ALand LITERARY 


JOURNAL, issued under the sanction of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. “a 


Ci 

Address from Journal Committee. 
Biography of Dr. James Melvin. 
Report of Proceedings of Lustitute at Meeting of 1853. 
Finance Statement of Committee. 
Mathematical Questions — Solutions. 
Vacancies, A ecepnents, Obituary, and Miscellaneous Edu- 
utelligence 

Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London. 








Now ready, 
HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No, LXXXIL., = OCTOBER. 
Cont 

1. The Doctrine of the Holy wore Wilberforce and others, 
The Canterbury Settlement. 
Life of Haydon. 
Davidson A Biblical Criticism. 
The Apocalypse. 
England oan France under the House of Lancaster. 
Irish Characteristics. 
The Mozarabic Liturg. 
Reviews of New w Books, ‘Pamphlets, &c. 


PNM Ew eps: 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE oF HER MAJESTY. 
Lf OGG’S INSTRUCTOR, No. IV., for OctoBER, 

price One Shilling, contains: —Walter Savage Landor—Could 
?—The Father and the Dead 
ies —The Poste Gald-Fiating in Scotland 
Moore and Lord John yo by ig Geange Gilfillan— 
Scenes from the Life of a es ae e Flowers— 
Love in Idleness, Part 1V.—Men of the yop Alexander the 

Memoranda by a Macine Office, by Abel 
Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London: Groombridge & Sons. 


Hue WESTMINSTER REVIEW, New 
Series, No. VIII. 


Contents. 
I. Religion in Italy. 
IL. The Progress of Fiction as an Art. 
IL. Partnership with Limited Liability. 
The Book of Job. 
School Claims of Languages, Ancient and Modern. 
German Mysticism in -_ Seventeenth Century. 
The Universal Postulat 
The Progress of Russia. 
X XL XIL Compeupoemany Literature of England, America, 
Germany, an 
London: J obn: Chapman, 142, Strand. 


HE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 





salted Provisions eae Impo: 
Ohi, by by J. Stanyaa B: 





< 
REES<<>} 








puevers COMTE. T lated and © HAR- 
RIET MARTINEAU. 2 vols. — pe te 0. Sneh 16e. (Price to 
Subscribers to ha man's Quarterly Series, 108.) (Wearly rea aly. 
emnen? John Chapman, 143, Stran 
HE TWIN SISTERS: a Novel. 
By LUCY PIae, Authoress of ‘The Two Friends.” 
3 vols. post ore, Som, 111s. 6d. [Now ready. 


ndon: John Chapman, 142, Strand, 


HE RELIGION of the HEART: a Manual 
of Faith and Duty. By LEIGH HUNT. Feapss Syo. 68. 


Now ready. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


HRENOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, and 
PNEUMATOLOGY;; or, the Importance of Training the 
Whole Being. By an INTROVISOR. (Nearly ready. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





HISTORY of the SESSION 1852-2: a Par- 


a eee Ee 
HE PUBLIC FUNCTION of WOMAN. 


ASermon. By THEODORE PARKER. Post 8vo. 6d. 
(Now ready. 
London: John chev te 142, Strand. 


HE FUTURE LIFE. BY EMANUEL SweE- 
DENBORG. Being Vol. ILL. of ‘The §pixitual Library.’ 
Evamelled boards, 1s, 6d. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand, 


¢ 
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This day is published, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HE SEA-WEED COLLECTOR'S GUIDE; 


lain Instructions for Collecting and Preserving ; 
anda Stist of bofaltthe known 8 and Localities in Great Britain. 
By J. COCKS, 


J “som Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in 8vo, 10, 6d. the first welame (embracing 
Topography and Botany) of 
ATURAL HISTORY of a EASTERN 
BOR ree aT G. JOHNSTON, M.D., Author of * A His- 
tory of British Zoophytes,’ &c. 
J = Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





—— Svo. with an 7" Plate and 
This day is publi A, Sve, wilt, on Teer 
PRINCIPLES | of the ANATOMY and PHY- 
SIOLUGY of the VEGETABLE CELL. By HUGO VON 
MOHL. Faden, with the Author’s permission, by Arthur 
Henfrey, F.R.S8. & 
J vs Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 10a, 6d. 
Ping Contrib FAUNZ ZEYLANIC ; 


being C pirtvotiens to the Zoology of Ceylon. By E. F. 
KELAART, M M din. F.L.S. F.Z.8, Staff Surgeon. 


Ceylon : roan = the Author. London: John Van Voorst, 
Paternoster-row. 





MOLLUSCORUM BRITANNIZ SYNOPSIS. 
This day is published, post 8vo. with 13 Plates, price 14s. 
A® SYNOPSIS of the MOLLUSCA of GREAT 


IN; arranged poqerdin to their natural Affinities 
and ‘antenkel Structure. By W. A. LEACH, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternester-row. 





This day is published, 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards (150 Copies 
printed), 


RIMITIZ. et NOVITIZ FAUNZ et 
FLOREZ MADER ZXct PORTUS SANCTI. Two Memoirs on 
the Ferns, mlowerine Plants,and Land Shellsof Madeiraand Porto 


Santo. Reprinted (b y permission) from the Trampactions of the 
Cambridge hilosophical soy; 3. with an Appendix. 
y R. T. LOWE, M.A. 


John t. Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 





This day is published, Vol. II., comprehending 46 Plates, 4to. 
price 42, 48 


HE POWERS of the CREATOR DIS- 
PLAYED in the CREATION; or, Observations on Life 
cenidat the various forms of the Humbler Tribes of Animated 
Nature ; with Practical Comments and Illustrations. By SIR 
GRAHAM DALYELL, Knt. and Bart. In two volumes, con- 
taining numerous Plates of Living Subjects, finely coloured. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





With 28 Lithographic Plates, some coloured, post 8vo. 213, 


NATURALIST’S RAMBLES on the 
DEVONSHIRE COAST. By P. H. GOSSE, £56. Author 
of ‘The O Ocean,’ “A Naturalist’s ne paar he 


tabl + 


i nd 

scientific he as to the unscientific pile of nature 33 in fe 
endless variety....Those of our readers who know Ilfracombe will 
enjoy the viv: d j(esetiptions of scenery interspe: throughout 
hese pages. illsborough and Wildersmonth, the Torrs, Water- 
mouth, terrible Morte, and shelly Barricane, are names which 
sound most sweetly to our ears; and we follow our author over 
well-known and much-loved ground, fit resting-places for his phi- 
losophically poetic mind....To seekers of pleasure at the seaside, 
with cultivated minds, we heartily recommend this charming book, 
as & most useful and delightful clenpeatien: ”"— Atlas, July 9, 1853. 


“ The author certainly renders his subject attractive ; he doesnot 
weary even wih ae minutest details. is work is comprehensive 
and minute. ill be amusing to the general reader, and useful 
to the mao ig . His descriptions of the scenery of Devon are 
graphic, and have almost the effect of a mee icture.” 

ndard, June 23, 1853. 


“ His description of scenic nature is caesetingty Hoh his obser- 
vations are replete with truth and beauty; and the power and 
chastity of his language, especially when escribing the rich trea- 
sures of some iy tide-pool, are such that the reader involun- 
tarily pauses to read, and that again and again, the descriptive 
beauties of the ‘ miniature ocean,’ whose wondrous ‘fairy-like fragile 
forms become increasin: ly beautiful when seen through the medium 
of a ‘naturalist’s soul ; cially of one who never fails to connect 
his associations with te ¢ reat my ~~ hy all. 


tifel 





Gazette, June 30, 1853, 

“We can speak well of Mr. Gosse’s scientific attainments ; he 
seems at home on all subjects....especially in a keen sense of 
natural scenery, which he has great power in describi 

Christian Remembraneer, 7, 1853, 
“Mr. Gosse communicates knowledge in a mode peculiarly 

attractive ; with precision enough to satisfy the most learned, and 
with eloquence enough to excite the most apathetic.... His * pen- 
pictures’ of the scenery in North Devon are such charming mor- 
ceauc that we could wish they had occupied a larger space in the 
volume ; while over all his descriptions....is breathed a spirit of 
piety :S0 pure and fervent....that we rise from its pages better, it 
may be hoped, as well as wiser, than before.”—Globe, July 14, 1853. 

“This pleasing and instructive work is not a systematic treatise 
on zoology, but a consecutive narrative. In this winning guise the 
author has endeavoured to elucidate some of the most wonderful 
mysteries of the creation plates are executed with much 
artistic skill, and the work is in the nighent degree attractive and 
instructive. Britannia, July 9 ¥ 


“ Mr. Gosse has, with pace to ‘etutie. combined = popular 


w - the scientific. "— English Seay August 1), 
A highly useful sea-side companion. 
Gardeners’ Chronicl2, July 23, 185: 


“We shall do our readers a service at this season, when so 
are seeking health and relaxation by the sea- -shore, by so many 
their attentioa to this very pleasing and useful work....The boo 
is fy!) of genial and graphic descriptions of marine animals, inter- 
spersed with an ghundance of carefully made and detailed’ scien- 
tific Ro qkservanions A particulpcly Test dear the Polypesand Medusre 
Josse gives some 0 it descript: h c 
“thread cells’ of these spimals we “ ee with, the peceiee 
annala of 3 * History, ptember, 1 185: 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 








This day, in Svo. pp. 600, p 
ABBATH LAWS and SABBATH DUTIES 
considered in Relation to Seete F ATURAL and SCRIP. 
TURAL GROUNDS, and to the PR INcIPLES of RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. By RO COX. 
Eitabareh : Maclachian & Stewart. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
8 





Just published, Fifth Edition, in cloth, price 3s. 
LECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. Illustrating 
the Theory, Practice, and Application of the Science of Elec- 
feiclty | containing the Methods of Making and Managing Elec- 
Apparatus. a pamerese Engravings. 
aS W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
J. Allen, Warwick-lane, ao row ; and all Booksellers 


w ready, 
OTICES, by the ‘io T. Surripas, LL.D., of 
ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS discovered in NORTHU MBER- 
LAND. Dedicated by permission to His Grose the Duke of 
Northumberland. Royal 4to. with Plates, price 5s. 
eee: Longman & Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: M. & M. W. 
m 


Mr. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In2 vols. Plates, 238. 
THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 


By Dr. MADDEN, 
Author of * Travels in the East.’ 
‘* Dr. Madden's book will be a welcome one to English readers. 
Ta a collected are rich and interestin Athencew 
Madden’s researches have been indefatigable, and the ma- 
enti amassed, many of them from rare Pa: are ofa most 
varied and interesting character.”— Freeman's Journ 
“ Dr. Madden discourses with great learning, and the result isa 
Life of Savonarola, which gives us a far more complete view of his 
character and his writings than has 

















Not ries, 
“Dr. Madden displays throughout the work a igh purpose a 
generous sympathy with outraged justice, truth, a mo 


ferald, 
“The task is performed with great research, withes eatite honesty, 
and: _. antity: ”— Glasgow Herald. 
e are thankful for the strenuous advocacy of the truth which 
dene volumes contain.’—Tait’s Magazine, 
“ We acknowledge the mass of most valuable infemation which 
the = has ins book upon the subject.”"— The Natio: 
eesteem this book asa wereasie addition to our biographical 
wall? historical literat work of patient study and im- 
mense reading, and as a powerfal aid to the cause - truth.” 
Nonconformist. 
Il. 
Price 72. 6d. 


THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES ; 


With REMARKS on the LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, and aoc AL 
and RELIGLOUS ASPECTS of MEDIEVAL . EUROP 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, 31s. 6d. 
HOPE. 


By ALFRED W. COLE, Era. 
Author of * The Cape and the Kaffers,’ &c. 





Il. 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (now ready,) 


MARY; 
A TALE of the ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of * Highland Sports and Pastimes, &¢, 
Ill. 
In 3 vols. 318. 6d. (now ready,) 


THE VST OF A LIFE. 


LAS P. R. JAMES, E 
Author of* The ‘Gipsy? 7 tichelien’ . Fate,’ &e. 


In 3 vols. 318. 6d. Second Edition, (in the press,) 
AUDREY. 
By MISS LAURA JEWRY. 
en! L; pete, & invigosetin , cheerful philosophy breathed 
“The characters are fresh and truthful. "—Sunday Times, 
In the press, in 4 vols. 42s, 
THE HERMIT. 
By EMILIE CARLEN. 
In the press, in 3 vols. 


MR. G. P. R. JAMES’S 
FIRST AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE. 








ourth Volum 
LIVES ro the QUEENS of of SCOTLAND 





5th edition. ill d ispi fcap. cloth, price 68, 6d, 
ME INFLUENCE: 
A Tale for oteers ond wa, 
By GRAC GUILAR, 


or of Sea Priendshipy &e. ke. 





Autho 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, | London, - 
A a to ‘Home Influence.’ 
G idge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


3rd edition, with Portrait of the Author, feap. MP’ price 73, 
MOT 
y GRACE AGUILAR, 
3rd edition, illustrated with eT ENDS price 68. 6d, 
OMAN’S FR 








a” HER’S RECOMP ENSE: 
pom of ‘The Days of Bruce,’ "ko. &e. 
SHIP: 


A Story of 
B: 


G 
Autho' rot" ome Influence,’ &c. &c. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


3rd edition, illustrated with Fea iece, 4 cloth, price 6e. 
HE VALE CEDARS: 
A Story of Spain in the a Century. 
By GRACE AGUILA 
Author of* The Mother's Recompense,’ &c. 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


2nd edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette, fcap. cloth, 78, 6d. 
HE DAYS F BRUCE: 











By G 
Author of* Home wa C. c. &C. 
Groombridge & Sons, F row, London. 


2nd edition, illustrated with Seantiotenn feap. cloth, price 
HOME SCENES Axo HEART STUDI 


y GR ch” AGUILAR, 











uthor ». Woman’s Friendship,’ &. &c. 
quenalll & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 
2nd edition, iu 2 vols. feap. ‘" a i 123, 
HE WOMEN ISRAEL, 
By GRACE oan 
Author of: i Vale of Cedars,’ &. &e. 
__ Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 
IPPOLYTUS, and the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, at the COMMENCEMENT of {he THIRD 





CENTURY; with a Copious Aualyes ¢ of the newly-discovered 
S., anda Translation 4 all its m portant pa: from the 
original Greek. B, E TAVLER, vAuthor ot ‘opery : its 


baracter and Crimes.’ — clot 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


HOLERA MAP of LONDON, in ‘Tue 
ILtustratep Prorerty ADVERTISER’ of "October Ist, Co- 
loured, to exhibit the effect the Disease had in different it 
the last Visitation. Forwarded = receipt of 12 stamps, at M 
Alfred Cox’s, 68, New Bond-stree' 


This day, Second and Cheaper Batten complete, in feap. Svo. cloth, 
P 
HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHAR- 


IST. By ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, 
Church of England.”— Guard 








“ A work py. needed in ~ 
mR on “. e . Mozley, 6, . “Paternoster-row. Oxford: J. at 
arker. 





published, price 1s. with a M: 

Pus HE QU ick EST PASSAGE to AUSTRALIA. 
AUSTRALIAN DIRECT STEAM NAVIGATION 
GuMPaNYs ROUTE, vid PANAMA. 
Contents :—Advan it the Panama Steam Rowte—Areanee- 
ments of the Company—Progress of the Panama Railroad—Supe- 
riority of Paddle-Wheel Steamers—Failure of the Cape Route— 

Opinions of the London and Australian Press. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


This $7, is published, price 108, 6d. the Second Volume of 
M's GNES STRICKLAND’S LIFE of 





of her 
and ENGLISH PRIN- 
SSES connected with the REG GAL: SUCCESSION 
with C Portrait of Mary at the age of 25, from the Original 
Enistiog presented by herself to Sir Henry Curwen, of Workinton 





William Blackwood & Sons, E gh and London. 


CRABB'S —_— 

The Fifth Edition, eumeeind ood, on d brought down to the 
present time, by the Re SEN DAVIS, a Illustrated 
with 700 Engravings. Grown 8vo. cloth, pric: - 

DICTIONARY of GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE, comprising an Explanation of Words and Thing 
Sapnested, with Literature and Science, &c. By GEOR 

London: William Tegg & Co. 85. Queen-street, Cheapside. 


HE COURSE and TENDENCY of HIS- 

TORY since the OVERTH ROW of the EMPIRE of NAPO- 
LEON I. By Professor GERVINUS. Translated from, his 
“Introduction to the History of the Nineteenth Century, by 
MORITZ SERNAU, Ph.D., assisted by the Rev. J . BT 


E 
E. _ #8} & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and all Booksellers. 











MR. PERCY B. 


ST. JOHN’S NEW WORK. 





Now ready, No. L, Illustrated, price 6d. of 


PAUL PEABODY; 


OR, 


THE APPRENTICE OF THE WORLD. 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN 


‘So far as a judgment can be formed from the first few chapters, there will be no lack of incident in ‘ Paul Peabody.’ 
There i isa good deal of minute description after the manner of Dickens.”—Spectator. 
The characters have already impressed themselves on our mind: the writing is graphic and picturesque.” 


Sunday Times. 


London: W. S. Org & Co.; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 
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On Thursday, October 13, will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 


MARGARET; 
Or, PREJ DICE at HOME and its VICTIMS. 


NOTICE. 
ALL NEW NOVELS AT ONE-THIRD OF THE PRESENT PRICE. 
To all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries in Town and Country. 


ME. BENTLEY begs to inform the Trade, that from and 


after the Ist of OCTOBER, 1853, he will issue all his New Novels and Romances at ONE-THIRD of the price 
Two Volumes, 7s. ; 





hitherto charged for them ; that is, if the work be in Three Volumes, it will be charged at 10s. 6d. ; 
One Volume, 3s. 6d. 
The works will still be produced in the same manner as before; and all the usual allowances to the Trade will be 
ntinued. 
7 This notice applies only to Novels to be published by Mr. Bentley after the date belew. 
Mr. Bentley looks for repayment of his enterprise in the increased circulation of his Novels. 
New Burlington-street, October i. 





In a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


ALFRED BUNN IN AMERICA. 


“OLD ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND.” 
By ALFRED BUNN. 
RicuarD BentLey, New Burlington-street. 


NEW TRAVELS ILLUSTRATING THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
DE SAULCY’S THE ABBE MICHON’S RELIGIOUS 
DISCOVERIES IN THE BIBLE JOURNEY IN THE EAST. 
LANDS. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“‘ The author of this vivacious volume of Oriental travel 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 





was attached as botanist to De Saulcy’s scientific Expedition 
to the Holy Land. He has gathered some curious facts re- 
specting the ‘ schismatics’ of G Greece and Turkey in Europe. 
He gives also some lively descriptions of Oriental priests 
and congregations. Antiquity, art, manners, men, and 
natural science as they’ come before him form the subject 
of his pen, and give rise to judicious observati 


“The result of these researches is calculated to add 
largely to our means of illustrating the sacred narrative by 
e to the localities in which the events recorded in 
it took place, and to the ruins and relics with which those 
localities abound.”—John Bull. 











Spectator. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





In One Volume, post 8vo. bound in ultra-marine cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


BLUE JACKETS; 
Or, CHIPS OF THE OLD BLOCK. 


A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of British Seamen, and of the Principal Events in the Naval Service during the 
eign of Her Most Gracious Majesty QuzzEN VICTORIA. 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Peter the Whaler,’ ‘ Mark Seaworth,’ ‘ Monco,’ &c. 


This work satisfactorily shows that the present Navy of Great Britain has in no respect degenerated from that of 
olden times ;—that when opportunities have occurred, the Blue Jackets of to-day, both officers and men, have been found 
ready as ever to perform their duty—to dare and to do, as was dared and done of yore. 


Grant & GrirFitH, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Just published, in 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 
A NEW EDITION (THE THIRD) OF 


PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 


By JAMES MILLER, F.R.S.E. F.R.C.S.E. 


Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen for Scotland, Consulting Surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary, &c. &c. 


WITH TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Edinburgh: A. & C, Buack. London: Loneman & Co. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, in 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


THE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY HOWITT. 


“* Really the Swedish lady, on the whole, writes so pleasantly, so good-naturedly, so lovingly, and ingeniously, that 
we cannot indicate one tithe of the good things—of the rough sketches, numerous points, pleasing anecdotes, pretty 
stories, personal experiences of the authoress, that abound in these volumes.”—Critic. 

‘A voluminous and valuable work, forming the best filled picture of the lights and shades, the absurdities and the 
amenities, of American life.”—Morning “Advertiser. 
ere we have sound, clear views on the public and private life in America, mixed with expressions of comprehen- 
sive human kindness and close family affection.” —Standard. 
Such a delineation of America and Americans as was never before written.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


Artaur HALL, Virtvz & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





YUM 


JOTICE. Mr, COULTON’ S* ‘FORTUNE,’ a 
Ms ROMANCE of LONDON LIFE in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. The New Edition, in 3 vols. 2ls. bound, is now 
ready. Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Published for Henry Colburn by his Successors, Hurst & 
Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 48. 6d. 
ELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLICH PROSE, 
| for the use of Schools and Private Reading. EDWARD 
HUGHES, F.R.AS., G.S., sens Master of tne yal Naval 
Lower School, Greenwich Hospita 
London: Longman, — Green, and L 








Uniform with the above, Third Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
— BDWARD HUGHES’S SELECT 
CIMENS of ENGLISH POETRY, for the use of 
Bchoolst a Private Readin: 
London: Longman, thrown. Green, and Longmans. 
NEW WORKS BY MR. JAMES AUGUSTUS 8T. _— 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price One Guin 
Titi: and BACK AGAIN in SEARCH of 
BEAUTY. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 
“ Two volumes in a light and sunny style, and in a form at once 
al Slowing, and Hi piateorseee, like the lands which are their 


By the same Author, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 214. 
ISIS: An EGYPTIAN PILGRIMAGE. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and L 
Third and Cheaper Edition, Two Volumes, 8vo, 258, 
YS TEM OF LOG 











S + IC. 
Br yee STUART MILL. 
y the same Author, 

PRINCIPLES. of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 
TIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Fifth Edition, 16s. 
ISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 
e same Author, 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANI TY: ? Cheaper Edi- 
tion, 1s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Second Edition, Three Volumes 8yo, 2. 2s. 
ISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 


By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
e same Author, 


PHILOSOPHY. ‘of the INDUCTIVE SCI- 
ENCES. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 308. 

INDICATIONS of the CREATOR. Theolo- 
gical Extracts from the History and the Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences. Second Edition. 52. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 











olscap Svo. 38, 6d. 
OETHE'’S OPINIONS on the WORLD, 
MANKIND, LITER ATU! ay SCIENCE, and ‘ART. 
Translated by OTTO WENCK RN. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
This day, Third Edition, Two Volumes, 1 
HE HEIR of REDCLYEFE. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Henrietta’s Wish,’ * The Kings of England,’ &. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
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rivets the venders © attention—that it is the production of an ori- 
ginal mind—that its enthusiasm is better than the cold tameness 
of many of its contemporaries, must be acknowledged by all.” 
itic. 
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memorials presented of the genius and art of ae hn. 
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READE, 
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thought, pathos, h and ter than goes to 





the furnishing forth of on tons of ordinary fiction 
The last pages close like a strain of solemn music. Espe 
cially admirable are the scenes of Newhaven life, which 
neve: a vividness and reality hardly inferior to Scott's 
pictures in the ‘ Antiquary.’’’—Spectator. 


CHARLES DELMER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


bee A political novel, written at all times ably, and 





his former position of pride. »_ Britannia 


LADY MARION. 
FOSTER. 3y. 
“ This fascinating novel needs not the attraction of the name of 


By Mrs. Ww. 


the late Duke of Welli as niece on the title- to commend it 
to the novel readers of the fashionable world. The work gives evi- 
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with consummate skill. The writer has been 

a shrewd and accurate observer of whatever he has 
con. The volumes abound in thoughts tersely and 
dexterously put, and ‘Charles Delmer’ has a right t0 
be received by the whole public as a work of genius. 
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REVIEWS 
Memoirs of John Abernethy, F.R.S. With a 
View of his Lectures, Writings, and Character. 
By George Macilwain, F.R.C.S. 2 vols. 
urst & Blackett. 


PopvLARLY the name of Abernethy is associated 
with a character for eccentricity:—to which he 
owed no little of his large medical practice. 
The mt race of medical practitioners are 
accustomed to hear him highly spoken of by 
their fathers,—and are at a loss to account for 
the great reverence in which he is held. The 
men who are now passing away still hang on 
the name of a brother whom they almost 
worshipped in his lifetime. ‘‘We never,” says 
one of them, “left his lecture-room without 
thinking him the prince of pathologists, and 
ourselves only just one degree below him.”—The 
memoirs of such a man might naturally be ex- 
pected to excite public interest,—and our wonder 
is, that the present volumes should be the first 
formal attempt to minister to that interest. It 
y have been supposed, that the large fund 
of floating anecdote which has so long been in 
circulation would, ere this, have been bound up 
into an essay at continuous characterization. 
The man of science and the medical man of the 
present day, it was probable, too, would be de- 
sirous to know in what Mr. Abernethy’s scientific 
eminence really consisted—what discoveries he 
had made in the great doctrines which he taught 
—to achieve for him so great a name. His old 
pupils, many of whom are now taking a lead in 
the medical profession, would be anxious, it 
must have been supposed, for an opportunity of 
returning to the object of their former admira- 
tion, and arriving at a final judgment on the 
teacher who must so largely have influenced 
their characters and fortunes in life. 

We cannot promise that any of these desires 
or expectations will be realized by Mr. Mac- 
ilwain’s volumes, The work has sorely disa) 
pointed us. The materials for a life of Abernethy 
are here swallowed up in the enormous amount 
of commentary which the author has thought 
it necessary for him to supply. The ec- 
centric surgeon and popular teacher seems 
lost in the opinions of his pupil. It may be, 
that the quiet life of the anatomist and lecturer, 
passing through a routine in which each suc- 
cessive day was like the one that preceded it, 
may have yielded less matter for a biographer 
than was anticipated. Still, we should have 
liked even the few incidents mentioned to have 
been put together in more vigorous and compact 
style than is here the case,—so that we might 
have risen up with some conviction that we knew 
more of the living, lecturing, operating John 
Abernethy than we did when we sat down to the 
volumes. We think, the author would have 
acted more wisely in deferring his dissertations 
for separate chapters at the end. The first 
Volume contains scarcely anything more than a 
7 heavy criticism on Abernethy’s writings; 

even this is not given from the point of the 
physiology and pathology of the present day: 
—80 that, for all purposes of the literature of 
science it is almost valueless. 

In the midst of these chapters in the first 
Volume, we do get at the facts, that John Aber- 
nethy was born, educated, and marfied. His 
father’s father and his great-grandfather were 

yterian clergymen. John was the second 


‘on of his father,—who was’a merchant in 
lenden. The celebrated surgeon was born in 


64; and at ten years old he was sent to a 
‘ehool at Wolverhampton, presided over by a 
De. Robertson. The kind of discipline adopted 





wid 





in the school may be seen in the following 
anecdote.— 

“Qne day Abernethy had to ‘do’ some Greek 
Testament; and it appeared that he set off very 
glibly, having a ‘ crib,’ in the shape of a Greek Tes- 
tament with a Latin version on the other side. The 
old Doctor, suspecting the case, discovered the crib, 
and the pupil was instantly ‘levelled with the earth.’ 
This fortiter in re plan of carrying the intellect by a 
cowp-de-main has, as the present head master 
observes, been replaced by more refined modes of 
proceeding. The more energetic plan was, however 
coarse and objectionable, not always unsuccessful, in 
implanting a certain quantity of Latin and Greek. 
Abernethy was a very fair Latin scholar, and he cer- 
tainly had not a bad knowledge of Greek also. There 
are, however, many other things to be learnt besides 
Latin and Greek ; and it is probable that the more 
measured reliance on such violent appeals, which 
characterizes modern education, might have been 
better suited to Abernethy. To a boy who was 
naturally shy, and certainly passionate, such mecha- 
nical illustrations of Iris duty were likely to augment 
shyness into distrust, and to exacerbate an irritable 
temper into an excitable disposition.” 

Abernethy’s early tastes would have led him 
to the Bar.— 

“*Had my father let me be a lawyer,’ he would 
say, ‘I should have known every Act of Parliament 
by heart.’ This, though no doubt intended as a mere 
figure of speech, was not so far from possibility as 
might be imagined, for it referred to one of his most 
striking characteristics, viz., a memory alike marvel- 
lously ready, capacious and retentive — qualities 
common enough separately, but rare in powerful 
combination. We may have opportunities by-and-by, 
perhaps, of further illustrating it. We will give one 
anecdote here. A gentleman, dining with him ona 
birthday of Mrs. Abernethy’s, had composed a long 
copy of verses in honour of the occasion, which he 
repeated to the family circle after dinner. ‘Ah!’ 
said Abernethy, smiling, ‘that is a good joke now, 
your pretending to have written those verses.’ His 
friend simply rejoined, that such as they were, they 
were certainly his own. After a little good-natured 
bantering, his friend began to evince something like 
annoyance at Abernethy’s apparent incredulity ; so 
thinking it was time to finish the joke, ‘ Why,’ said 


P~ | Abernethy, ‘I know those verses very well, and could 


say them by heart.’ His friend declared it to be im- 
possible: when Abernethy immediately repeated 
them throughout correctly, and with the greatest 
apparent ease.” 
—To those to whom it is unknown this anec- 
dote is amusing enough; but many of our 
readers will be very familiar with it as a story at 
least as old as the days of Louis Quinze. Its 
attribution here to Abernethy throws some sus- 
icion over all the similar material to be found 
in these volumes. 

Eventually, young Abernethy was apprenticed 
to Sir Charles Blicke, for the purpose of learning 
the art and mystery of a chirurgeon. Although 
Sir Charles was surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, that circumstance was of ae ad- 
vantage to the young student; for Mr. Macilwain 
tells us that there were no courses of anatomical 
lectures given in that institution at the period 
in question. Abernethy, however, attended the 
lectures of Sir William Blizard at the London 
Hospital. This was in 1780. What a change 
has come over medical teaching since that time! 
Every hospital now has its staff of teachers; and 
the converse of a student not knowing where to 
go for a lecturer is, we suspect, the more frequent 
case. After attending such lectures as then 
existed, Abernethy was elected assistant-surgeon 
to St. Bartholdmmew’s Hospital, in 1787. This 
office — which was no exception to the too 
common rule that public institutions expect 
medical men to fill their posts gratuitousl y—he 
held for twenty-eight years. He was then 

pointed surgeon,—with, we believe, a salary. 
The power that was in him soon disclosed itself; 
—and we find him giving lectures in Bartho- 





lomew Close at about the time when he was 
appointed assistant-surgeon to the Hospital.— 

“The most remarkable circumstance at this time 
of his life, and for several years, was his peculiar 
diffidence—an unconquerable shyness, a difficulty in 
commanding at pleasure that self-possession which 
was necessary to open his lecture. Everything con- 
nected with his lectures is of importance to those 
who may be called to lecture, or to those who may 
desire to learn. No man has attained excellence 
more varied or attractive, yet many years elapsed 
before he had overcome the difficulty to which I 
have alluded. An old student who attended his lec- 
tures, not earlier than 1795, told me that he recol- 
lected several occasions on which, before beginning 
the lecture, he had left the theatre for a time, to 
collect himself sufficiently to begin his discourse, 
On these occasions a tumult of applause seemed only 
to increase the difficulty. The lecture once com- 
menced, I have no evidence of his having exhibited 
further embarrassment. He seems early to have 
attained that happy manner, which though no doubt 
greatly aided by his peculiar and in some sense 
dramatic talent, we shall by-and-bye see reason to 
believe had been carefully cultivated by study and 
observation. His lectures continued to attract a 
larger and larger class, so that it became difficult to 
find the required accommodation for them. The 
governors of the hospital, therefore, in 1790, deter- 
mined on building a regular theatre within the hos- 
pital. It was finished in 1791, and Abernethy gave 
his October courses of anatomy, physiology, and sur- 
gery of that year in the new theatre. He had thus 
become the founder of the School of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, which, for the approaches it made towards 
giving a more scientific phase to the practice of sur- 
gery, was certainly superior to any other.” 

Abernethy married Miss Anne Threlfall, on 
the 9th of January 1800. We do not know 
that it is peculiar to anatomical lecturers not 
to allow their weddings to interfere with their 
lectures; but we recollect that Sir Astley 
Cooper was married early one morning, in order 
to enable him to give his usual lecture on that 
day. So itappears was the case with Abernethy.— 

“One circumstance on the occasion of his mar- 
riage is very characteristic of him—namely, his not 
allowing it to interrupt, even for a day, a duty with 
which he rarely suffered anything to interfere— 
namely, the Lecture at the hospital. Many years 
after this, I met him coming into the hospital one 
day, a little before two (the hour of lecture), and 
seeing him rather smartly dressed, with a white waist- 
coat, I said:—‘ You are very gay to-day, Sir?’ 
‘ Ay,’ said he; ‘one of the girls was married this 
morning.’ —‘ Indeed, Sir,’ I said. ‘ You should have 
given yourself a holiday on such an occasion, and 
not come down to lecture.'—‘ Nay,’ returned he, 
Egad! I came down to lecture the day I was mar- 
ried myself !’—On another occasion, I recollect his 
being sent for to a case just before lecture. The 
case was close in the neighbourhood, and it being a 
question of time, he hesitated a little; but being 
pressed to go, he started off. He had, however, 
hardly passed the gates of the hospital before the 
clock struck two, when, all at onee, he said: ‘ No, 
I'll be —— if I do!’ and returned to the lecture- 
room.” 

The publication of ‘‘ My book” was an era in 
the life of Abernethy. Many who have heard 
of it know little of its contents. That it con- 
tained directions for regulating the diet, and 
that page 72 was adapted to everybody's case, 
according to its author's view,—is the general 
impression. There is no doubt, it was a valu- 
able essay,—and fixed attention on a point 
certainly not unknown before, but too generally 
overlooked. Its subject was, the constitutional 
origin of local diseases. The writer gave this 
subject a more philosophical treatment than it 
had theretofore received,—and imported into 
his work not only the views, but something of 
the spirit which made John Hunter the pre- 
siding genius of his day. 

Abernethy diligently attended Hunter's lec- 
tures at the College of Surgeons. He— 
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“used to give us a very humorous description of 
some of the audiences of John Hunter on these 
occasions, and was accustomed to say, ‘that the more 
humorous and lively part of the audience would be 
tittering, the more sober and unexcitable quietly 
dosing into a nap, whilst the studious and penetrative 
few appeared to be seriously impressed with the value 
of Mr. Hunter’s observations and inquiries.” Mr. 
Cline, an honoured name in our profession, and one 
who, had he lived in later times, would probably 
have been as distinguished in advancing science as 
he was for his practical excellence, significantly ex- 
pressed his impressions of the future importance of 
the inquiries in which Hunter was engaged. Ad- 
-dressing Mr. Clift after one of the lectures, he said : 
—‘ Ah! Mr. Clift, we must all go to school again.’ 
Mr. Abernethy carefully treasured up, and pondered 
on what he heard. He placed himself as much as 
he could near Mr. Hunter, and took every pains 
which his time and occupations allowed, thoroughly 
to understand Mr. Hunter; and with his character- 
istic tendency to simplification, said: ‘ Well, what 
Mr. Hunter tells us resolves itself into this: that the 
whole body sympathizes with all its parts.’ ” 

We agree with the following remark.— 

“ There is no doubt that Abernethy did good ser- 
‘vice by referring patients to his book; it led some to 
think for themselves, and it also assisted, pro tanto, 
in doing away with that absurd idea which supposes 
something in medical practice inappreciable by the 
public.” 


—‘‘My book” was, in fact, the first popular 
work on health in our language. 

The miserable system on which our hospitals 
are conducted, and which makes them almost 
questionable benefits for those who occupy them, 
gains little public attention. The fllowing 
anecdote is illustrative-— 

“He had yet no emolument from the Hospital, 
he was still only an assistant-surgeon. The tenacity 
of office, which assistant-surgeons so commonly com- 
piain of, they have themselves seldom failed to exer- 
cise when they have become surgeons (as we shall 
see, Mr. Abernethy excepted). This long tenure by 
his senior wearied him, and was at times a source of 
not very agreeable discussions. On one occasion, Sir 
James Earle, his senior, was reported to have given 
Abernethy to understand that on the occurrence of a 
certain event, on which he would obtain an accession 
of property, that he, Sir James, would certainly re- 
sign the surgeoncy of the Hospital. About the time 
that the event occurred, Sir James, happening one 
day to call on Abernethy, was reminded of what he 
had been understood to have promised. Sir James, 
however, having, we suppose, a different impression 
of the facts, denied ever having given any such a 
pledge. The affirmative and negative were more 
than once exchanged, and not in the most courteous 
manner. When Sir James was going to take his 
leave, Abernethy opened the door for him, and as 
he had always something quaint or humorous to 
close a conversation with, he said at parting: ‘ Well, 
Sir James, it comes to this: you say that you did not 
promise to resign the surgeoncy at the Hospital, I, 
on the contrary, affirm that you did; now all I have 
ite add is, the liar !’” 

In 1813 Abernethy was appointed Surgeon 
to Christ’s Hospital,—and in 1814 he became 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. This led eventually to an 
unfortunate squabble between him and _ his 
junior officer at the hospital—the present Mr. 
Lawrance. Abernethy supported Hunter’s views 
of life, — Lawrance opposed them. Hunter’s 
views came to be regarded as orthodox,—and 
the opposite were stamped as heretical. A con- 
troversy arose, which was not creditable either 
inits commencement or in its termination. The 
question of the existence or non-existence of a 
vital principle as a force in nature ought surely 
to be discussed with the same calmness as any 
other philosophical question. 

Mr. Macilwain’s account of ‘ Abernethy as a 
Teacher’ is the best part of his book. One 
great secret of his success as a lecturer was, his 
freedom from technicalities.— 








“The unnecessary use of technicalities should 
surely be avoided. Abernethy was obliged to use 
them because there were often no other terms, but 
he always avoided any needless multiplication of 
them. When they were difficult or objectionable, 
he tried some manceuvre to lighten the repulsiveness 
of them. There are many muscles in the neck with 
long names, and which are generally given with im- 
portant parts of surgical anatomy. Here he used to 
chat a little; he called them the little muscles with 
the long names; but he would add, that after all, 
they were the best named muscles in the body, be- 
cause their names expressed their attachments. This 
gave him an excuse for referring to what he had just 
described, in the form of a narrative, rather than a 
dry repetition. Then, with regard to one muscle, 
that he wished particularly to impress, the name of 
which was longer than any of the others, he used to 
point it out as a striking feature in all statues; and 
then, repeating its attachments, and pointing to the 
sites which they occupied, say it was impossible to 
do so without having the image of the muscle before 
us. In other parts of the Lectures, he would accom- 
pany the technical name by the popular one. Thus 
he would speak of the pancreas, or sweetbread; car- 
tilage, or gristle; few people are aware how many 
difficulties are smoothed by such simple manceuvres. 
Nothing interests people so much as giving anything 
positive. We think it not improbable that many a 
man has heard a lecture, in which animals have been 
described, with whose habits he had been perfectly 
familiar; without having recognized his familiar ac- 
quaintances in the disguise afforded by a voluminous 
Greek compound. Abernethy seemed always to lec- 
ture, not so much as if he was telling us what he 
knew, as that which we did not know. There was an 
absence of all display of any kind whatever. * * * 
His mode of relating cases, which involved some im- 
portant principle, showed how really interested he 
had been in them. A gentleman having recovered 
from a very serious illness, after having failed a long 
time in getting relief, was threatened by the influence 
of the same causes with a return of his malady. 
‘He thought,’ said Abernethy, ‘that if he did not 
drink deeply, he might eat like a glutton.’ He lived 
in the country, and Mr. Abernethy one day went 
and dined with him. ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Abernethy, ‘I 
saw he was at his old tricks again; so, being a mer- 
chant, I asked him what he would think of a man 
who, having been thriving in business, had amassed a 
comfortable fortune, then went and risked it all in 
some imprudent speculation?’ ‘Why,’ said the 
merchant, ‘I should think him a great ass.’ ‘ Nay, 
then, Sir,’ said Abernethy, ‘thou art the man.’ On 
another occasion a boy having suffered severely from 
disease of the hip, Abernethy had enjoined his father 
to remove him from a situation which he was un- 
fitted to fill, and which, from the exertion it required, 
would expose him to a dangerous recurrence of his 
complaint. The father, however, put the boy back 
to his situation; one day Abernethy met both father 
and son in Chancery Lane, and he saw the boy, who 
had a second time recovered, again limping in his 
walk. After making the necessary inquiry, ‘Sir,’ said 
he to the father, ‘did I not warn you, not to place 
your son in that situation again?’ The father ad- 
mitted the fact. ‘Then, Sir,’ said Abernethy, ‘if 
that boy dies, I shall be ready to say you are his 
murderer.’ Sure enough, the boy had another attack, 
and did die in a horrible condition.” 


Most men have some story or another to tell 
of Abernethy in consultation. That he was 
rough and fond of using our pure Saxon, there 
can benodoubt. Under this practice, however, 
lay a kindly heart.— 


“ His manner, as we shall by-and-bye admit, was 
occasionally rough and sometimes rather prematurely 
truthful. One day he was called in consultation by 
a physician to give an opinion on a case of a pulsating 
tumour, which was pretty clearly an aneurism. On 
proceeding to examine the tumour, he found a 
plaister on it. ‘ What is this?’ said Abernethy.— 
‘Oh! that is a plaister.—‘ Pooh !’ said Abernethy, 
taking it off and throwing it aside.—‘ That was all 
very well,’ said the physician, ‘but that “ pooh” took 
several guineas out of my pocket.’.—On the other 
hand, he never failed to give the warmest and most 
efficient sanction he could to what he conceived to 


be judicious treatment on the part of the practitioner 
with whom he was in consultation. Mr. Stowe has 
kindly sent me a very good example of this, and it 
illustrates also another very valuable feature in g 
consultant—the forbearance from doing anything 
where nothing is necessary. A gentleman had met 
with a severe accident, a compound dislocation of 
the ankle, an accident that Abernethy was the chief 
means of redeeming from habitual amputation. The 
accident happened near Winterslow Hut, on the 
road between Andover and Salisbury, and Mr. Davis 
of Andover was called in. Mr. Davis placed the 
parts right, and then said to the patient: ‘Now, 
when you get well, and have, as you most likely will, 
a stiff joint, your friends will tell you: “Ah! you 
had a country doctor ;” so, Sir, I would advise you 
to send for a London surgeon to confirm or correct 
what I have done.’ The patient consented, and sent 
to London for Abernethy, who reached the spot by 
the mail about two in the morning. He looked care. 
fully at the limb, and saw that it was in a good posi- 
tion, and was told what had been done. He then 
said: ‘I am come a long way, Sir, to do nothing. | 
might, indeed, pretend to do something ; but as any 
avoidable motion of the limb must neceasarily be 
mischievous, I should only do harm. You are in 
very good hands, and I dare say will do very well, 
You may indeed come home with a stiff joint, but 
that is better than a wooden leg.’ He took a cheque 
for his fee, sixty guineas, and made his way back to 
London. Soon after this, an old clergyman in the 
same neighbourhood had a violent attack of erysipelas 
in the head and arm. His family becoming alarmed, 
wrote up to his brother, who resided near Bedford 
Row, to request Mr. Abernethy to go down and visit 
the patient. Abernethy said: ‘Who attends your 
brother ?’—‘ Mr. Davis of Andover.’ Well, I told 
him all I knew about surgery, and I know that he 
has not forgotten it. You may be perfectly satis- 
fied, I shall not go.’ Here, as Mr. Stowe observes, 
he might have had another sixty guineas.” 

The following story is characteristic.— 

“Tt was on his first going through the wards after 
a visit to Bath, that, passing up between the rows 
of beds, with an immense crowd of pupils after 
him—myself among the rest—the apparition of a 
poor Irishman, with the scantiest shirt I ever saw, 
jumping out of bed, and literally throwing himself on 
his knees at Abernethy’s feet, presented itself. For 
some moments, everybody was bewildered ; but the 
poor fellow, with all his country’s eloquence, poured 
out such a torrent of thanks, prayers and blessings, 
and made such pantomimic displays of his leg, that 
we were not long left in doubt. ‘That's the leg, 
yer honnor! Glory be to God! Yer honnor’s the 
boy to do it! May the heavens be your bed! Long 
life to your honnor! To the divole with the spal- 
peens that said your honnor would cut it off!’ &. 
The man had come into the hospital about three 
months before, with diseased ankle, and it had been 
at once condemned to amputation. Something, 
however, induced Abernethy to try what rest and 
constitutional treatment would do for it, and with 
the happiest result, With some difficulty the patient 
was got into bed, and Abernethy took the oppor- 
tunity of giving us a clinical lecture about diseases 
and their constitutional treatment. And now com- 
menced the fun. Every sentence Abernethy uttered, 
Pat confirmed. ‘ Thrue, yer honnor, divole a lie in 
it. His honnor’s the grate dochter entirely !’ While 
at the slightest allusion to his case, off went the bed- 
clothes, and up went the leg, as if he were taking 
aim at the ceiling with it. ‘That’s it, by gorra! 
and a bitther leg than the villin’s that wanted to cut 
it off. This was soon after I went to London, and 
I was much struck with Abernethy’s manner; in the 
midst of the laughter, stooping down to the patient, 
he said with much earnestness: ‘I am glad your 
leg is doing well; but never kneel, except to your 
Maker.’” . 

Sometimes Abernethy met with his match.— 

“ A lady, the wife of a very distinguished mus 
cian, consulted him, and finding him uncourteous, 
said: ‘I had heard of your rudeness before I came, 
Sir, but I did not expect this. When Abernethy 
gave her the prescription, she said; * What am I to 
do with this?‘ Anything you like. Pat it in the 
fire, if you please.’ The lady took him at his word 
—laid his fee on the table, and threw the prescription 
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into the fire, and hastily left the room. Abernethy 
followed her into the hall, pressing her to take back 
her fee or to let him give her another prescription; 
put the lady was inexorable, and left the house.” 

That with all his roughness he was kind, the 
following anecdotes prove.— 

“ Abernethy was just stepping into his carriage to 

and see the Duke of ——, to whom he had been 
sent for in a hurry; when a gentleman stopped him 
to say that he should be very glad if he could, at his 
leisure, pay Mr.—— another visit at Somers Town. 
Abernethy had seen this poor gentleman before, and 
advised a course which it appeared that the patient 
had not resolution to follow. ‘ Why,’ said Aber- 
nethy, ‘I can’t go now, I am going in haste to see 
the Duke of ." Then pausing a moment before 
he stepped into the carriage, he looked up to the 
coachman, and said quietly, ‘Somers Town.’ This 
is very characteristic. The fidgetty irritability of his 
first impression at interference, and the beneficence 
of his second thought. Dr. Thomas Rees knew a 
gentleman who was a man of ability, who had been 
a long time ill, and who got a scanty living by his 
writings. Dr. Rees called on Abernethy one morning, 
and told him that the gentleman wished very much 
for his opinion; but that he had heard such accounts 
of him, he was half afraid to see him. ‘And if he 
were not,’ said Dr. Rees, ‘he is not able to pay you. 
He is a great sufferer, and he gets his living by 
working his brains.’ Ah!’ said Abernethy, ‘where 
does he live, do you say 2°—* At ,’ mentioning 
a place full two miles distant. Abernethy imme- 
diately rang the bell, ordered his carriage, visited the 
gentleman, and was most kind to him.” 

We have selected our extracts for the sake of 
illustrating rather the habits of the man than 
his position or influence as a surgeon and a man 
of science. Abernethy began his career at a 
favourable time for a mind of acute comprehen- 
sion and enlarged views to make itself felt. 
The medical profession was getting alive to the 
importance of physiological studies as bearing 
on the nature of disease. Hunter had done his 
work in this country,—and Cuvier was labour- 
ing on the Continent. The discoveries of Davy 
were astonishing the world, and promising a 
harvest of results where chemistry could be 
applied. The discoveries of Galvani and Volta 
excited the hopes of all ardent physiologists. 
Abernethy availed himself of the progress of 
science, and by his popular style of teaching 
threw a charm over the pursuits of the surgeon 
and anatomist which } se had not hitherto 
possessed. His a were not few— 
enthusiastically admired him, and contributed 
to place him in a position to which he had 
searcely a real claim. If, however, we cannot 
accord to Abernethy the place of the discoverer, 
or that of the man who lays anew the founda- 
tions of a science,—he must be regarded as 
amongst the foremost of those who, firmly 
grasping a general truth, had the boldness to 
act upon it, and have thus contributed to the 
advancement and present position of the healing 








Abernethy died at Enfield, in the year 1831. 





Encyclopedia Britannica. Eighth Edition. Vols. 
I. and II. Black. 
Tux first two volumes of this new edition are 
now complete. The first consists of the five 
celebrated, preliminary dissertations by Dugald 
Stewart, Sir James Mackintosh, Archbishop 
Whately, Prof. John Playfair, and Sir John 
Leslie. To Sir James Mackintosh’s Treatise an 
explanatory preface is added by Dr. Whewell. 
The subjects treated, it is almost superfluous to 
say, are, the Progress of Metaphysical and Ethi- 
ca npn since the revival of Letters in 
Europe,— e Rise, Progress, and Corruption of 
Christianity,—and the Progress of Sethemets- 
cal and Physical Science. ‘The first and last of 
these subjects have two dissertations each,— 
one supplementing the defects of the other. 





The last argument, however, confessedly re- 
quires extension ; and Prof. James D. Forbes is 
already advertised as preparing a new disserta- 
tion on it, which promises to deal with the topic 
according to its historical developement during 
the nineteenth century. It is also announced 
that this ‘‘ Eighth edition will undergo careful 
revision and extensive alterations, so as to be 
accommodated to the improved taste and ad- 
vanced intelligence of the times,” and to super- 
sede those treatises which are ‘‘ now rendered 
obsolete by the progress of discovery, improve- 
ments in the arts, or the general advancement 
of society.” 

But we see no such advertisement in regard 
to the two purely philosophical dissertations. 
Prof. Forbes is to come to the aid of Leslie 
and Playfair; but no such assistance is to be 
rendered, so far as appears, to Stewart and 
Mackintosh. Now, it unfortunately happens 
that these two dissertations, though remark- 
ably fine specimens of English composition, 
have been of all the five the most outgrown. 
Such has been the extensive investigation of 
purely rational subjects by the host of German 
and French philosophers of the last half cen- 
tury, that the partial and peculiar views of 
Stewart and Mackintosh have themselves be- 
come matters of history; and the dissertations 
in which those views are enunciated are topics 
rather to be treated of in a new history than to 
be accepted as histories satisfactorily represent- 
ing the public opinion of modern scholars on 
the general argument. At any rate, there is a 
vast deal to be added descriptive of the Conti- 
nental schools from Kant to Hegel and Oken. 
So rapidly obsolete, indeed, had many of Mr. 
Stewart’s opinions become, that Mackintosh, in 
the dissertation assigned to him, was compelled, 
in honour, not only to improve upon the state- 
ments of his predecessor in regard to Kant, but 
to reverse his judgment altogether. He came, 
in faet, to the rescue of the sage of Kénigsberg; 
and showed that Stewart had condemned the 
latter fn ignorance, since the German transcen- 
dentalist had merely systematized the funda- 
mental principles insisted on by the Scotch 
metaphysician himself. The latter had been 
content with simply stating those principles, 
whereas Kant had thoroughly carried them 
out with their corollaries, and also compre- 
hended them all in an exact method,—neither 
of which Stewart had even attempted. The 
contest, in fact, was reduced to this,—whether 
it was better to gather these truths into a sys- 
tem, or to leave them in a scattered state? 
Stewart evidently chose the latter, since he pre- 
fers Brucker to Tenneman, from the absence 
in the former of “a passion for systematical 
refinement, which is so apt to betray the best- 
intentioned writers into false glosses on the opi- 
nions they record.’’ Mackintosh shared with 
Stewart his dislike of system; and there are 
scattered up and down his dissertation many 
cautions against a spirit of system-making, as 
if it promoted a prejudice in the mind of the 
maker against those truths which would not 
conveniently fit into his system. But the ob- 
jection does not apply to Kant’s method, because 
this proposes to furnish a universal logical in- 
strument which could not consistently omit any 
truth, but, in fact, requires the concurrence of 
all in order to its completion. The attempt 
may be impossible, and the scheme may be 
incomplete, — but such, nevertheless, is the 
rationale and idea of both. 

Stewart, at the end of the 6th section of his 
Dissertation, confesses his “ total ignorance of 
the German language.” It would, therefore, we 
think, have been better to have omitted Section 
VIL. altogether. From beginning to end it is 
an illustration of the absurd blunders which 





even a philosopher may fall into when writing 
on a subject with the prejudices that arise 
from inadequate and mistaken information. It 
would have been better not to have confused the 
minds of the students of this eighth edition of 
the Encyclopzedia with such errors; and to have 
casio these forty-four 4to. pages of obsolete 
matter with as many confessing their inutility at 
the present date, and at the same time giving 
an impreved statement of the particulars now 
misrepresented. Stewart’s dissertation would 
have been all the better for the omission, and 
the student would have found in its proper 
place the record of facts which he has a right 
to expect. Perhaps, too, it would have been 
well to have cancelled the note in Mackintosh 
in which he speaks somewhat disrespectfully of 
Coleridge’s philosophical theories,—and substi- 
tuted a brief account of the theories themselves, 
placed in the light in which they are now re- 
garded by the best scholars and thinkers, 

Perhaps Mr. Forbes’s forthcoming disserta- 
tion may supply some of these wants, It is 
possible, indeed, under the title of his thesis to 
embrace the different modern systems ;—for it 
so happens that Schelling, Hegel and Oken 
have, in their different philosophies, included 
the materialistic sciences, as correspondencies 
of the spiritual forms which, in their estimation, 
are the ion regulating physical developments, 
They recognize a harmony as existing between 
the human mind and created nature, so intimate 
that the investigation of one implies the other. 
In dealing with the phenomenal results, there- 
fore, Mr. Forbes might take occasion to analyze 
the various philosophies by which they were 
justified. It would scarcely be fair, however, 
to impose this extra burthen on the historian of 
Mathematical and Physical Science; nor could 
he, however well disposed, do justice in a limited 
treatise to so wide an argument. The history 
of Continental Philosophy to the present time 
should have a separate historian and a distinct 
recognition. Until this subject shall be added 
to the prospectus, the programme of this eighth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica must 
needs be incomplete. 





The Russian Question; or, the Crisis in the 
East. Authorized Translation from the 
French of L. Léouzon le Duc, late Chargé 
de Mission to the Courts of Russia and Fin- 
land. By J. H. Urquhart, Clarke & Co. 

Events of the day lend a deep interest to works 

like this of M. le Duc. Constantinople is now 

the scene of the European drama. ‘The hostile 
powers of the earth, moral and phy ‘cal, are 
there in presence; and while the ink is * -'ng 
on the paper on which we write, it is P le 
that artillery may have there superseded reason 
and logic with its more arbitrary arguments, 

Nevertheless, so far as the topics here treated 

are political, we do not meddle with them :— 

we are content to gather from such works a 

crop of those anecdotes which have a certain 

social or historical importance. 

It will surprise no one who has read history 
that the Russian should yearn for the possession of 
Constantinople. ‘ Whilst we do not possess the 
Dardanelles we are without the key of our 
house,” said the Emperor Alexander. This is the 
argument—the political reason—the State ne- 
cessity for the long-pursuted policy of the Mus- 
covite Cxsars. But there is something under 
this, and older than the Romanoffs themselves, — 
the instinctive turning of the human race towards 
the South,—the pressure of the population at all 
times from the icy regions of the North, from 
snow field, sandy waste and dismal swamp, to- 
wards sunlit hills, rich plains, the vineyard, 
the orange-grove, blue air and _ glancing 
waters, ‘The form of the emigration changes,— 
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the desire of change remains. In one age, a 
nomadic tribe, carrying its household gods, 
driving its cattle on before, comes down from 
the great Steppes. Ages later, it is a Ukraine 
horde, mounted and armed, that rolls down 
the corn lands of the Crimea, and dashes it- 
self like a tide against the rocky barriers of the 
Caucasus, falling back in broken powerless 
wavelets. Still further down, the tribe, the horde 
is organized, and officered after European modes. 
Its march is announced by diplomatic agents, 
and its advances celebrated by religious rites. 
But it is nevertheless the old eruption—forced 
by the old causes. The frost-bitten citizen of 
St. Petersburgh dreams of the gorgeous climate 
of Constantinople, as the Goth in his forest 
dreamed of Italian vine gardens; the luxuries of 
Pera, the sunlit shores of the Bosphorus, have 
the same power on the imagination of a Russian 
woman as the reports of the surpassing pomp 
and glitter of imperial life had on the fancy of 
Vandal savages striving with arid nature for a 
scanty subsistence. 

But while Europe recognizes in this yearning 
of the Northmen for a greener and softer pos- 
session on the earth’s surface a law of history, 
it also recognizes as another law, equally de- 
rived from history, the necessity for controlling, 
driving back, this tide of southward inva- 
sion. In each of the long series of emigrations 
from the steppe, the marsh country and the 
forest, Europe has found a grave calamity. 
Every advance has been a blow to art, letters, 
and civilization. Now and then a barbarian 
horde has carried with it the germs of new ideas, 
—of beautiful social laws :—as, for instance, the 
German tribes, who brought with them the in- 
stinct of personal liberty and the chivalries of 
sex. But the barbarians from beyond the line 
of the Dniester and the Vistula have over- 
thrown freedom as well as civil polity,—freedom 
of speech, of trade, and of thought. This con- 
stitutes the moral necessity which exists on the 
part of free and civilized nations to resist the 
migratory dispositions of the Northern men. 

How far the organized power of the Musco- 
vite corresponds with the essential idea of a 
slavish barbarism, M. le Due shall tell uz ina 
few anecdotes. Here is an amusing illustration 
of the difficulties which beset even a despotic 
government when it has to deal with literature, 
and desires to be consistent.— 

“ It is impossible to conceive anything more ridi- 
culous than the aspect of the censorship of the press 
under Prince Menschikoff’s administration. It is 
true that the General Board in Russia has never 
been distinguished by any great amount of perspi- 
cacity and luminous enlightenment, but it was re- 
served for Menschikoff to render it super-eminently 
absurd, * * The words Liberty and Freedom, with 
all the adjectives and adverbs derived from them, 
are proscribed and expunged from the Russian voca- 
bulary ; and the following ludicrous anecdote will 
show the manner in which the censors act upon this 
proscription. Some time since, a professor of ma- 
thematics sent in the manuscript of a work on me- 
chanics for the inspection of the Board, soliciting 
permission to publish it. Now, it happened that in 
describing the action of some mechanical apparatus, 
the author stated that the wheels, springs, &c. 
worked freely; and further on he wrote that a straight 
line could be elongated into infinite space without 
the slightest Zimit; whereupon the censors struck 
out both words—the first without any comment, the 
second on the ground that the Russian Emperor's 
authority was the only thing without limit in this 
world.” 

Here again is a good expression of the bar- 
barism of the people. The story will probably 
recall a well-known passage in Tacitus. The 
vice referred to is the vice of barbarians.— 

“ How can it be expected that the Russian popu- 
lace will abstain from intoxication when the practice 
is sanctified daily in their eyes by the example of the 





priests, their natural instructors? In one parish in 
the interior it is within the author’s knowledge that 
the inhabitants, for a long time past have invariably 
kept their spiritual pastor under lock and key from 
Saturday evening until twelve o’clock on Sunday, to 
prevent his becoming too much intoxicated to be able 
to perform the mass; yet on some occasions they 
have been deceived, and he has staggered into the 
church, thanks to the bottle of brandy he had con- 
cealed beneath his frock.” 

Of a different kind, but equally good as an 
illustration of manners in the same factitiously- 
civilized empire, is the following story.— 

“ During the reign of the Emperor Alexander, | 
the daughter of a noble family in a remote province | 
fell in love with one of her father’s male domestics, | 
and had the misfortune to become a mother. Fear- | 
ing that her shame might be disclosed, she consented | 
that the partner of her guilt should destroy the 
child; and both her parents dying a few months 
afterwards, she was left an orphan. Then her former | 
paramour began to persecute her unceasingly, and | 
extorted large sums of money from her by threaten- | 
ing to reveal her crime. The girl yielded to his | 
menaces for a considerable period, but, becoming | 
weary of his pertinacity, she contrived to set fire to | 
some premises where the man happened to be sleep- | 
ing, and all means of egress having been previously | 
removed, he perished miserably in the flames, But | 
notwithstanding her freedom from any damning evi- | 
dence, her bosom was now so torn by agonizing remorse | 
for the double crime she had committed, that one 
day, unable to bear her mental torments any longer, 
she hastened to the village church and confessed her | 
sins to the priest, who, of course, communicated the | 
astounding tale to his wife, under the promise of 
inviolable secresy. Not long afterwards, the young 
lady was present at a ball given by a personage of | 
the very highest distinction, where she eclipsed all | 
her rivals by her beauty and the splendour of her | 
attire, when, whilst she was the ‘ cynosure of others’ 
eyes,’ ‘the observed of all observers,’ the priest's 
wife approached her unsuspecting victim, and openly 
recounted the horrifying story the young lady had | 
confided to the priest. The ball-room was in an | 
uproar, the lady was taken into custody immediately, | 
and ultimately tried and condemned; but being of 
noble birth, the judges thought it necessary to refer 
the sentence to the Emperor for his approbation pre- 
vious to its being carried into execution. The result 
of the appeal was totally unlooked for; the Emperor 
was so indignant at the priest’s treachery that he de- 
graded him from his ministerial office, and sent him 
to the army to serve asa common soldier for life ; 
and he was so touched with the girl’s sincere repent- 
ance that he merely sentenced her to do penance 
in a convent for two months, which, with her shame 
and crimes, did not prevent her from making a most 
desirable marriage.” 

Ever true to the general ideas of the barba- 
rian, Russia conquers, according to M. le Duc, 
by corruption rather than by force. The Mace- 
donian, to quote an old story, said, he never 
despaired of taking a city into which he could 
drive two asses laden with gold. The Russians 
have a saying which means pretty much the 
same thing :—‘‘ We have ambassadors, therefore 
we need no fleets.” M.le Duc says on this 
topic :— 

“ Russia values her troops at their absolute worth, 
and has but little confidence in them; therefore she 
has recourse to other and more effectual means of 
foreign subjugation, and thus it is that the soft voice 
of Muscovite persuasion ever mingles with the can- 
non’s roar, and the Czar’s victories cost less lead than 
gold. In the Turkish campaign of 1828, it is be- 
yond a doubt that the Russians would have been 
compelled to an ignominious retreat if they had not 
bribed the Pacha of Varna to yield that fortress to 
them ; they gained no ground in Hungary until they 
succeeded in purchasing the traitor Gérgey ; and in 
Finland, where they encountered merely a handful 
of peasants, victory was only assured by seducing 
the Governor of Sveaborg. Wherever Russia has 











bared the blade, the chink of her treasures has been 
heard. The mines of Siberia are dearer to her in 
the hour of strife than the armouries of Systerback, 
Toula, and Briensk ; and should war ensue, Russia 





will reckon upon corruption for success. It is no} 
only the prevailing system, but one peculiarly agree. 
able to the old Muscovite party ; for bribery is the 
only diplomacy known to barbarous hordes.” 

On the subject of the reasons which may 
have induced the Emperor Nicholas at this mo. 
ment to break the peace of Europe, M. le Duc 
gives an explanation in the em of one of 
those bits of court gossip, which the elder Dis. 
raeli delighted to pick out of old papers and 
forgotten party libels, and dignify with the 
seducing title of ‘Secret History.’ We give the 
anecdote as we find it.— 

“A circumstance which took place during the 
author's late sojourn in Russia is likewise said to 
have greatly annoyed the Emperor. It is reported 
that when, in September, 1851, the anniversary of 
the twenty-fifth year of Nicholas’s reign was cele. 
brated throughout the empire, he wished that the 
Senate would throw aside the usual forms of homage 
on grand state occasions, and, repairing to the foot 
of the throne, would hail him as ‘The Great!’ The 
Senate, however, did not coincide with the sugges. 
tion; they had the immeasurable audacity to refuse 
compliance with an insinuated request to flatter their 
ruler’s vanity, and Nicholas could not conceal his 
discontent. He omitted the act of amnesty which 
no Czar has failed to publish on all similar and other 
solemn state occasions, and which had even been 
announced. From that moment the Emperor's dis- 
position was altered visibly. Instead of being calm 
and majestic, and reasoning with logical accuracy of 
deduction, he became peevish, moody, inconsistent, 
and capricious ; and then the bright star of the West 
set in clouded night, and the old Russian party were 
once more in the ascendant. The Emperor having 
failed to accomplish the darling object of his heart 
through the modern party in the Cabinet and the 
Council of the State, has thrown himself upon the 
old; and trusts that by flattering their prejudices in 
favour of the days gone by, by straining them to his 
breast, and giving way to all their schemes of rapine 
and of fraud, he will gain the wished-for title of 
* Nicholas the Great !’ ” 

Our vivacious author does not fear for Europe. 
His knowledge of the state of the Russian em- 
pire makes him careless of the Czar’s head- 
strong passions. He finds the Muscovite look 
formidable only at a distance ; go near, and the 
Imperial power assumes an unreal, stage-like, 
fugitive appearance. ‘‘ The ~p% says 
M. le Duc, “counts a million of soldiers on 
paper; but he has never been able to bring 
more than two hundred thousand at once into 
the field.” 

We give M. le Duc’s opinions, at this time of 
probable crisis, as we find them :—but saving 
in so far as he illustrates general history, it is 
no part of our mission to discuss his views, 





GERMAN SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Tur the interest which our German rele 
tions have long taken in Shakspeare is still alive, 
various recent publications, now before us, suffi- 
ciently prove. The liberal study of our great 
Poet in Germany, which has made him known 
there as well perhaps as he can be in any foreign 
nation, must always be mentioned here with due 
acknowledgment. ‘There is, however, some dis- 
position on the part of our neighbours to mis- 
take the nature of property in their view of 
the acquisition: and it will not be out of place 
to notice here, in order to rebut, a plea which 
has been advanced, on the strength of their 
Shakspeare criticism, by certain German com- 
mentators:—to the effect, that our chief dra- 
matist, essentially a stranger in his own country, 
has found his first real home among Teutonic 
admirers. This position may be held in a cer- 
tain sense; but that sense, it must be added, is 
a partial and very limited one. It is true that 
the philosophy of criticism, which has never 
flourished here, is a science born in Germany; 
and has been so applied by some of her finest 
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intellects to our Shakspeare, as to produce 
an esthetic anatomy of his genius more exqui- 
site and complete than ws of a similar 
kind that can be shown in England ;—where, 
with some rare exceptions—Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
and Lamb among the first—the interpretation 
of our elder drama has been chiefly engrossed 
by antiquarian or verbal commentators. Tested 
by their labours alone, it might indeed be said 
that the allegiance to Shakspeare has been 
manifested in a larger sense by our German 
friends. The fact, rightly considered, illustrates 
the known difference between the two nations in 
mental tendencies ;—which lead to reflection in 
the one, and to action in the other. Our love 
is not, like theirs, prone to self-inspection,— 
makes no scientific study of its emotions, and 
so cuts but a poor figure on paper: and it may 
be natural that men of the closet should from 
hence assume the non-existence of perceptions 
which they can only recognize in a metaphysical 
dress. But they err in taking as the measure 
of the influence or the understanding of a poet 
the degree to which these are developed in cri- 
tical essays. This process has a specific, but also 
a merely relative worth in all cases,—above 
all, when the place of a great dramatist in the 
heart of a nation is in question. Scientific con- 
sciousness is everywhere by its nature a remote 
rovince; and is, moreover, rather florid than 
Puiu. But without underrating the merit of 
those who shine in it, we may observe that their 
light wholly proceeds from reflection, and as 
such can only illuminate or warm a limited 
circle: those beneath it, it either does not reach, 
or at best it involves them in hazy sentiment 
and vaporous conceit, prolific of high-sounding 
hrases, but barren of genial intelligence. Our 
end cousins are apt to believe that the popu- 
lar effect of their lucubrations corresponds with 
the ideas which they ventilate in studies and lec- 
ture-rooms. On the one hand, they mistake the 
aim for the result of their own philosophic cul- 
tivation: on the other, they are unjust to ours; 
because it is of a less ostensible kind, less con- 
scious, and devoid of systematic utterance. Se, 
they claim Shakspeare as the conquest of Ger- 
many, seeing how finely he has been dissected 
by a few of her superior minds; while they 
begrudge him to us, being unable to perceive 
the roots which he has struck into the whole 
heart of England,—whose affections are more 
deep than demonstrative. They see nothing on 
paper to inform them how his genius has become 
incorporated with our intellectual and moral 
being; and they conclude that all we possess in 
him is represented by the editors and minute 
verbal critics whose performances they can im- 
port and censure. These, however, are but 
“ministers of the outer court,”’ to a worship the 
spirit of which is something more than can be 
conveyed in an esthetic lecture. It is a national 
service of the heart; an appreciation and un- 
affected enjoyment, neither learned nor critical 
indeed, but thoroughly sincere,—a homage, in 
short, such as a great poet desires and deserves 
from his own country and time :—an essential 
sympathy, none the less genuine, and indeed 
genial, in its instinctive truth, because it is silent, 
and never dreams of the necessity of drawing 
itself out into philosophic tissues. For spinning 
these fine fabrics the German may fairly claim 
the prize. But it is a delusion on his part to ima- 
Ee that in them a national poet ever clothes 
self among any people whatever; and may 
therefore be claimed as the property of those by 
whom the “woven wind” is most artistically 
prepared for him. 

We may describe, as a rather ordinary speci- 
men of this kind of manufacture, the first work 
on our list :— 

Dramaturgic Studies, by Dr. Ludwig Eckart, 
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(Aarau, Sauerlinder; London, Thimm), an oc- 
tavo of 198 pages, the reprint of a course of 
lectures on the single play of Hamlet. A dis- 
sertation on so wide a scale promises a minute 
exegesis, critical and material,—which will be 
found here, with sententie variorum, parallels, 
and other illustrations. To these, as might 
also be expected from a comment far more 
ample than the piece commented upon, are ap- 
plied a series of anatomical studies of the mean- 
ing both of the poet and of his dramatis per- 
son@,—the total result being a discourse more 
tedious than profitable. For intelligent hearers 
no master of his subject needs so many words 
to unlock the secrets of genius,—so far as words 
canopenthem. Goethe's fine exposition of this 
very play is contained in a few paragraphs, 
which say all that is requisite to impress a 
striking view of it in the completest manner. 
Schlegel, who had moreover to break new ground 
when he first lectured on Shakspeare, took his 
well-known and able survey of the entire poet in 
hardly less space than is occupied here by one 
of his dramas. A multitude of words, as the 
proverb might have told Dr. Eckart, is apt to 
darken counsel. 

In Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis, translated 
by Ferdinand Freiligrath (Diisseldorf, Schiller), 
the German poet,—whom we are glad to see 
re-ascending to daylight from the political Ge- 
henna,—has done a better service to his coun- 
trymen. He takes a Shakspeare text, and in- 
stead of lecturing, closely and ably translates 
it in the original metre ;—thus supplying one 
of the remaining blanks in the German copies 
of our author :—the other he promises to fill up 
by translating his ‘ Lucrece’ at a future period. 

Leaving the zsthetic department, we descend 
to the thorny ground of textual controversy ; 
where it appears tliat the notes of the Collier 
Folio have raised among German critics nearly 
as much stir as they have excited in ours. Of 
the publications concerning them, it will suffice 
to name the authors, with the briefest possible 
notice of their views; after stating, in the 
first place, the value of foreign advice on this 
subject,—to which, and to the debates that it 
has occasioned at home, due attention has been 
paid by the Atheneum. The notices already 
published have shown, first, the nature of Mr. 
Collier’s MS. authority; secondly, the nature of 
the grounds on which it must be accepted or 
denied. As to the first head, no question is 
raised upon facts, so far as they are known, and 
have been published by the editor. It is ad- 
mitted, that they do not establish a positive 
authority in the anonymous corrector ; so that, 
in the main, leaving bye points of discussion, 
the case for or against his alterations must, as 
the issue now lies, at least, be disposed of under 
the second head; and this by the weight of pre- 
sumptive and internal evidence. Now, this spe- 
cies of proof, in matters of diction, verbal sense, 
and rhythm, is subject to differences of opinion, 
and admits of no magisterial decision, even 
among natives. It is emphatically of a kind 
which no foreigner, how profound soever may 
have been his studies of English in general, and 
of Shakspeare’s in particular, is competent to 
weigh or to pronounce upon. For, while it is de- 
void of infallible certainty, whatever approach 
to virtual conviction it may produce, will depend 
in all cases where doubt is justifiable, upon a 
peculiar train of perceptions, conversant with 
the nicer shades of idiom, metre, and meaning, 
—upon delicacies of complexion and form, in 
short, the sense of which is by no means unerr- 
ing in any, and is inevitably defective in all to 
whom English is not a mother-tongue. This 
is not one of the instances in which a bystander 
sees the most of the play.” Where the issue 
depends on matter of positive documentary fact, 





a learned and intelligent alien may perhaps be 
a sufficient arbiter,—especially when the pas- 
sions of native disputants have grown heated 
in the contest ; but when it is involved in pre- 
sumptions resting on the subtlest qualities of 
language, he cannot come even within effectual 
sight of the argument. ‘The verdict in this in- 
stance—in the absence of any certain discovery 
hereafter—must, so far as any sentence can be 
final in such a trial at all, be declared by the 
majority of a competent native jury; and it is, 
once for all, by the intrinsic law of the case, 
forbidden that foreigners should serve upon it. 
To assert this, is simply to put the issue where 
it is fixed by nature, under conditions requiring 
certain special qualities that acumen or study 
alone will not impart. The critical mind of 
Germany will, on reflection, perceive that there 
is no offence in this statement. Every faculty 
has its bounds, and all perception depends on 
opportunity for its developement. To seize and 
define on paper a man’s features in clear day- 
light, a stranger, with an artist's eye, may be 
as apt as his oldest friend; but to distin- 
guish him in the dusk by the sound of his foot- 
step, you must have been born of the same 
family, and brought up with him from child- 
hood, 

After this, it only remains to say that Dr. Leo, 
of Berlin (Berlin, Asher; London, Nutt), edits 
and translates all Mr. Collier's published Notes, 
—adding a preface and running commentary 
of his own; in which he approves of most of 
the alterations; and where he refuses them, 
states his dissent in a sensible and tempe- 
rate manner, — displaying a creditable know- 
ledge of his subject ;— and that Dr. Delius, 
of Bonn (Bonn, Kénig),—an “old student 
of Shakspeare,”” author of a small tract re- 
cently published on ‘The English Theatre in 
Shakspeare’s Time,’—who has now in the 
— an edition of the Poet with the original 
English text and German notes,—comes forth 
in a very fierce mood to “ appraise’ Mr, Col- 
lier’s anonymous corrector,—and contemptu- 
ously declares him a mere blundering inter- 
polator, whose emendations, with the exception 
of eighteen only, are either perverse or frivolous, 
As the debate on our side of the Channel has 
not always been conducted in the mildest style, 
we shall not “ cast the first stone” at the angry 
Professor on this ebullition of his; a cer- 
tain pity, indeed, may be felt for an editor who, 
having a Shakspeare of his own on the eve of 
publication, is naturally dismayed by the reve- 
lation of “ various readings” which cannot be 
introduced into the forthcoming text. It is also 
fair to say, that the Doctor, in his discussion of 
the grounds for and against the Collier notes, 
evinces an extensive and accurate knowledge of 
the various early editions, including the old 
quartos,—and that his objections are framed 
with more than ordinary dialectical skill. 

As these are probably but the first a of 
a shower of controversy which the Collier Folio 
seems likely to draw down upon us from Ger- 
many, it is a mere act of prudent self-defence 
to take at the outset the position to be main- 
tained hereafter on this subject,—viz., that in 
the settlement of the question, which must be 
decided, if at all, in England, no foreign discus- 
sion can have any conclusiye effect whatever. 





Isaac T. Hopper: a True Life. By L. Maria 
Child. Boston, Jewett & Co.; London, Low 
& Co. 

Tue success and wide-spread popularity of 

‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ have stimulated our Eng- 

lish appetite for descriptions of the social life of 

our American cousins,—and many of our readers 
may now probably peruse with interest the 
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pages of this work, who might have yawned 
over the same matter if presented to them ten 
years ago. 

“Friend Hopper,” as he is called through- 
out this minute biography, was a zealous aboli- 
tionist and a prominent humanitarian amongst 
the American Quakers. He did not possess the 
high intellectual power of some others of the 
“ Society of Friends” who have obtained noto- 
riety,—and his special eminence consisted in the 
life-long zeal and practical philanthropy which 
he exhibited. Apart from his humanitarianism 
he was a very singular “ character:”—odd, 
humorous, and whimsical,—combining the cos- 
tume and habits of ‘a Friend” with the local 
manner and Yankee drollery of an American 
humorist. When he visited this country —_ 
years ago, we ourselves recollect the many droll 
stories told in private circles as expressions of 
his quaint peculiarities and his propensity to 
exhibit his whimsical turns. Many of the anec- 
dotes recorded of him here were related to us at 
the time; and the general picture given of him 
in this volume corroborates what we recollect of 
the impression left by this very estimable, but 
also very “ queer,” philanthropist. 

About a hundred and fifty pages of the book 
before us are occupied with “Tales of oppres- 
sion and anecdotes of coloured people,’’ re- 
corded by ‘Friend Hopper.’”’ We describe 
them generally in saying that many of them 
might be printed as an appendix to the ‘ Key’ 
‘to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and may be taken as 
supplementary evidence of the fundamental 
reality of Mrs. Stowe’s work. There area great 
many anecdotes of prisoners and vicious cha- 
racters with whom ‘Friend Hopper” became 
acquainted in the course of his charitable exer- 
tions; and there are several details which enable 
us to realize the inner life of the Quaker com- 
ee If one portion of the work corrobo- 
rates Mrs. Stowe,—another goes far to verify 
some of the statements made by Mrs. Greer 
about the Society of Friends. There is this 
difference, however, between Mrs. Greer and 
Mrs. Child,—that the latter records ‘‘ facts”’ not 
in a satirical spirit of attack, but as objects of 
devout regard. 

Before extracting some of those passages, we 
will take the following picture of the subject of 
this biography. We may observe, that he was 
for many years one of the “ Orthodox Quakers,” 
but afterwards he was ranked amongst the hete- 
rodox of that persuasion; and in the great 
“‘ Hicksite controversy,” of which several of our 
readers have doubtless heard, “ Friend Hopper” 
was, according to Mrs. Child, “ the Napoleon 
of the battle.”— 

“ He was always a very industrious man, and what- 
ever he did was well done. But the fact was, the 
claims upon his time and attention were too numer- 
ous to be met by any one mortal man. He had a 
large family to support, and during many years his 
house was a home for poor Quakers, and others, 
from far and near. He had much business to trans- 
act in the Society of Friends, of which he was then 
an influential and highly respected member. He 
was one of the founders and secretary of a society 
for the employment of the poor; overseer of the 
Benezet school for coloured children ; teacher, with- 
out recompense, in a free school for coloured adults; 
inspector of the prison, without a salary; member of 
a fire-company; guardian of abused apprentices; the 
lawyer and protector of slaves and coloured people, 
upon all occasions, When pestilence was raging, he 
was devoted to the sick. ‘The poor were continually 
calling upon him to plead with importunate land- 
lords and creditors. He was not unfrequently em- 
ployed to settle estates involved in difficulties, which 
others were afraid to undertake. He had occasional 
applications to exert influence over the insane, for 
which he had peculiar tact. When he heard of a 
man beginning to form habits likely to prove inju- 
rious to himself or his family, he would go to him, 





whether his rank were high or low, and have private 


conversations with him. He would tell him some 
story, or suppose some case, and finally make him 
feel,‘ Thou art the man.’ He had a great gift in 
that way, and the exertion of it sometimes season- 
ably recalled those who were sliding into dangerous 
paths.” 

The daily life of the character described in the 
above passage is copiously illustrated in this vo- 
lume; and the American framing of the portrait, 
with its peculiar impress of local colour, gives a 
freshness to “ Friend Hopper” that makes the 
volume very readable in spite of its prolixity in 
trivial details. From the anecdotes recorded 
here as authentic, exhibiting the working of the 
“spirit” amongst the Friends, we select the 
following :—the italics being our own.— 

“ Once, when Jacob Lindley was dining with Friend 
Hopper, the conversation turned upon his religious 
experiences, and he related a circumstance to which 
he said he very seldom alluded, and never without 
feelings of solemnity and awe. Being seized with 
sudden and severe illness, his soul left the body for 
several hours, during which time he saw visions of 
heavenly glory, not to be described. When con- 
sciousness began to return, he felt grieved that he 
was obliged to come back to this state of being, and 
he was never after able to feel the same interest in 
terrestrial things, that he had felt before he obtained 
this glimpse of the spiritual world. Arthur Howell 
was another intimate acquaintance of Friend Hopper. 
He was a currier in Philadelphia, a preacher in the 
Society of Friends, characterized by kindly feelings, 
and a very tender conscience. Upon one occasion, 
he purchased from the captain of a vessel a quantity 
of oil, which he afterward sold at an advanced price. 
Under these circumstances, he thought the captain 
had not received so much as he ought to have ; and 
he gave him an additional dollar on every barrel. 
This man was remarkable for spiritual-mindedness 
and the gift of prophecy. Jt was no uncommon thing 
for him to relate occurrences which were happening 


arrival of people, or events, when there appeared to 
be no external reasons on which to ground such ex- 
pectations.” 

One of the “facts” is thus narrated. The 
biographer is writing about Arthur Howell.— 

“One Sunday morning, he was suddenly impelled 
to proceed to Germantown in haste. As he ap- 
proached the village, he met a funeral procession. 
He had no knowledge whatever of the deceased ; but 
it was suddenly revealed to him that the occupant of 
the coffin before him was a woman whose life had 
been saddened by the suspicion of a crime, which she 
never committed. The impression became very 
strong on his mind that she wished him to make 
certain statements at her funeral. « Accordingly, he 
followed the procession, and when they arrived at the 
meeting-house, he entered and listened to the prayer 
delivered by her pastor. When the customary ser- 
vices were finished, Arthur Howell rose, and asked 
permission to speak. ‘I did not know the deceased, 
even by name,’ said he. ‘ But it is given me to say, 
that she suffered much and unjustly. Her neighbours 
generally suspected her of a crime, which she did not 
commit ; and in a few weeks from this time, it will 
be made clearly manifest to the world that she was 
innocent. A few hours before her death, she talked 
on this subject with the clergyman who attended 
upon her, and who is now present ; and it is given 
me to declare the communication she made to him 
upon that occasion.’” 

Then, we are shown how everything turned 
out exactly as ‘‘the Quaker predicted.” And 
we are further informed— 

“T often heard Friend Hopper relate this anecdote, 
and he always said that he could youch forthe truth 
of it; and for several other similar things in connexion 
with the ministry of his friend Arthur.” 

Of “ Friend Hopper’s”’ mother the following 
story is related.— 

“A singular case of inward perception likewise 
occurred in the experience of his own mother. In 
her Diary, which is still preserved in the family, she 
describes a visit to some of her children in Phila- 
delphia, and adds: ‘Soon after this, the Lord showed 


me that I should lose a son. It was often told me, 
though without sound of words. Nothing could be 
more intelligible than this still, small voice. It said, 
‘ Thou wilt lose a son; and he is a pleasant child,’ 
Her son James resided with relatives in Philadelphia, 
and often went to bathe in the Delaware. On one 
of these occasions, soon after his mother’s visit, a 
friend who went with him sank in the water, and 
James lost his own life by efforts to save him. A 
messenger was sent to inform his parents, who lived 
at the distance of eight miles. While he stayed in 
the house, reluctant to do his mournful errand, the 
mother was seized with sudden dread, and heard the 
inward voice saying, ‘ James is drowned.’ She said 
abruptly to the messenger, ‘ Thou hast come to tell 
me that my son James is drowned. Oh, how did 
it happen?’ He was much surprised, and asked why 
she thought so. She could give no explanation of 
it, except that it had been suddenly revealed to her 
mind. I have heard and read many such stories of 
Quakers, which seem too well authenticated to admit 
of doubt. They themselves refer all such cases to 
‘the inward light ;? and that phrase, as they under. 
stand it, conveys a satisfactory explanation to their 
minds. I leave psychologists to settle the question 
as they can.” 

We also leave these stories, and similar ones, 
to be settled by the psychologists,—and turn to 
some passages relating to ‘‘ Friend Hopper’s” 
personalty.— 

“His resemblance to Bonaparte attracted atten- 
tion in New York, as it had done in Philadelphia. 
Not long after he removed to that city, there was a 
dramatic representation at the Park Theatre, in 
which Placide personated the French Emperor. 
While this play was attracting public attention, the 
manager happened to meet Friend Hopper in the 
street. As soon as he saw him, he exclaimed, ‘ Here 
is Napoleon himself come back again!’ He remarked 
to some of his acquaintance. that he would gladly 
give that Quaker gentleman one hundred dollars a 


| night, if he would consent to appear on the stage in 


’ 8 | the costume of Bonaparte.” 
at the moment many miles distant, and to foretell the | 


—tThe portrait prefixed to the volume is really 
like the pictures of Napoleon :—strange that a 
wholesale destroyer of mankind and a zealous 
humanitarian should have similarity of phy- 
siognomy! 

In “Friend Hopper’s” own life there was 
a blending of the painful and the comic. He 
had worldly trials,—and, as we may readily 
suppose, he thought too much about the affairs 
of others to be successful in his own. Of comical 
stories about him, we will select some connected 
with his visits to these islands. In Ireland, 
whither he went with a view to some claims on 
property, the following traits of his character 
are recorded as exhibited at Dublin.— 

“ How little friend Hopper was inclined to minister 
to aristocratic prejudices, may be inferred from the 
following anecdote. One day, while he was visiting 
a wealthy family in Dublin, a note was handed to 
him, inviting him to dine the next day. When he 
read it aloud, his host remarked, ‘ Those people are 
very respectable, but not of the first circles. They 
belong to our church, but not exactly to our set. 
Their father was a mechanic.‘ Well I am a 
mechanic myself, said Isaac. ‘ Perhaps if thou 
hadst known that fact, thou wouldst not have invited 
me?'—‘Is it possible,’ exclaimed his host, ‘that a 
man of your information and appearance can be a 
mechanic !’—‘I followed the business of a tailor for 
many years,’ rejoined his guest. ‘ Look at my hands! 
Dost thou not see marks of the shears? Some of 
the mayors of Philadelphia have been tailors. When 
I lived there, I often walked the streets with the 
Chief Justice. It never occurred to me that it was 
any honour, and I don't think it did to him.’” 

The dates of the Quaker’s visit to Ireland 
are not carefully given,—but we infer that the 
Lord Lieutenant here alluded to must have 
been either Lord Wellesley or Lord Anglesey.— 

“ One day, when he was walking with a lawyer 10 
Dublin, they passed the Lord Lieutenant’s castle. 
He expressed a wish to see the Council Chamber, 
but was informed that it was not open to strangers. 





‘I have a mind to go and try,’ said he to his com- 
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nion. ‘ Wilt thou go with me?'—‘ No indeed,’ 
he replied ; ‘and I would advise you not to go.’ He 
marched in, however, with his broad beaver on, and 
found the Lord Lieutenant surrounded by a number 
of gentlemen. ‘I am an American,’ said he. ‘I 
have heard a great deal about the Lord Lieutenant's 
castle, and if it will give no offence, I should like very 
much to see it.’ His lordship seemed surprised by 
this unceremonious introduction, but he smiled, and 
said to a servant, ‘Show this American whatever he 
wishes to see.’ He was conducted into various 
apartments, where he saw pictures, statues, ancient 
armour, antique coins, and many other curious articles. 
At parting, the master of the mansion was extremely 
polite, and gave him much interesting information on 
a variety of topics. When he rejoined his companion, 
who had agreed to wait for him at some appointed 
place, he was met with the inquiry, ‘ Well, what 
luck ?’—‘ O, the best luck in the world,’ he replied. 
‘I was treated with great politeness..—‘ Well, cer- 
tainly, Mr. Hopper, you are an extraordinary man,’ 
responded the lawyer. ‘I wouldn’t have ventured 
to try such an experiment.’” 


“Friend Hopper” gave great annoyance to 
door-keepers and similar folk by not uncovering 
his head in cathedrals and in courts of law. We 
can imagine the Peers of England smiling with 
something of a sneer at the following instance 
of his rather intrusively putting himself forward, 
in opposition to the maxim which bids us do at 
Rome as the Romans do.— 

“ When Friend Hopper visited the House of Lords, 
he asked the sergeant-at-arms if he might sit upon 
the throne. He replied,‘ No, sir. No one but his 
Majesty sits there.‘ Wherein does his Majesty 
differ from other men?’ inquired he. ‘If his head 
were cut off, wouldn’t he die ?’—‘ Certainly he would,’ 
replied the officer. ‘So would an American,’ re- 
joined Friend Hopper. As he spoke, he stepped up 
te the gilded railing that surrounded the throne, and 
tried to open the gate. The officer told him it was 
locked. ‘Well won't the same key that locked it 
unlock it?’ inquired he. ‘Is this the key hanging 
here?’ Being informed that it was, he took it down, 
and unlocked the gate. He removed the satin 
covering from the throne, carefully dusted the railing 
with his handkerchief, before he hung the satin over 
it, and then seated himself in the royal chair. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘do I look anything like his majesty ?? The 
man seemed embarrassed, but smiled as he answered, 
‘Why, Sir, you certainly fill the throne very respect- 
ably.’ There were several noblemen in the room, 
who seemed to be extremely amused by these un- 
usual proceedings.” 

These extracts will suffice to show the nature 
of this biography of a quaint and worthy huma- 
nitarian, of the Quaker pattern and provincial 
form. We have had the character often before 
our notice; but in Friend Hopper’s case there 
is a freshness from its mating so racily of 
American life. Those readers who desire to 
have more “‘ Uncle Tomitudes”’ will find, as we 
have hinted, their appetite catered for in this 
volume. Critical readers will find “ Friend 
Hopper’s”’ character too local and peculiar to 
relish him as “a hero,” and may perhaps think 
that the authoress has over-rated him as a phi- 
lanthropist. But those who are interested in 
the class of subjects illustrated by this volume, 
will find it both an amusing and a highly cha- 
racteristic record. 








Britannic Researches ; or, New Facts and Rec- 
tifications of Ancient British History. By 
Beale Poste. J. R. Smith. 

Tue author of this volume may justly claim 

eredit for considerable learning, great industry, 

and, above all, strong faith in the interest and 
importance of his subject; but he can hardly 
expect that the public at large will fully par- 
ticipate in his zeal, or in the estimate which 
he seems to form of particular points of his in- 

uiry. We do not dispute that some of the 

cts which he has established were worth the 





trouble that he has bestowed on them ; but such 
are not numerous, and they belong to a remote 
period of our history that is especially obscure, 
and the obscurity of which it is not of much 
consequence to illuminate. Take, for instance, 
the earliest question on which Mr. Beale Poste 
enlarges—that of the tripartite division of 
Britain at the time of the invasion by Julius 
Cesar. In some sense, all truths, as far as we 
can prove them to be such, are worth knowing ; 
but we are not aware in what respect it changes 
any recorded view of the subject, to show that 
our island, from the wall of Hadrian or Severus 
southwards, was in three or in four divisions, 
and under three or under four sovereigns. To 
this matter, however, and to some others, inci- 
dentally touched, nearly one hundred octavo 
pages are devoted; and they are accompanied 

y a sort of speculative map of the country, 
from which it would appear that before the 
Romans set foot on our soil, the north was occu- 
pied by the Brigantes, the midland by the Iceni, 
and the south by the Trinobantes. All this may 
be true: but in what way does it affect any really 
great historical incident,—such, for example, as 
the landing of Czesar at Pevensey, and his ulte- 
rior successes? Does it show that he thereby 
obtained an easier or a more difficult conquest ? 
or does it explain how it happened that the 
invaders maintained themselves in Britain for 
more than four centuries, and then quitted the 
kingdom not on account of the increasing 
strength and skill of the population, but on 
account of the wants and weakness of the em- 
pire at home? 

We may say nearly the same of other parts 
of the volume before us. It displays a great 
deal of painstaking research; it argues doubt- 
ful topics with much acuteness and ability, but 
they are too often rather curious than valu- 
able. Moreover, on hardly one of them has 
the author been able to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. His own evidence sometimes does 
not seem to convince his own understanding ; 
and we are sure that on many points his readers 
will rise from the reading of his book with doubts 
rather confirmed than removed. The fact is, 
these doubts never can be removed; for how- 
ever ingeniously put and enforced, the testimony 
that has come down to us is often too scanty, 
too confused, and too contradictory to enable 
~ man to come to a permanent decision. 

Ve will take an important question, argued 
late in the work before us,—that of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into England. This, Mr. 
Poste, like various other writers, contends, was 
not effected in the seventh century by St. Augus- 
tine, but considerably earlier: he observes,— 

“Tt will be our present business to throw some 
light on this point, notwithstanding we have neither 
Bede nor Eusebius to assist us. However, we will 
set in array such materials as we have, bearing on 
this topic, which most obviously present themselves ; 
and though there may not be perfect certainty in any 
one of our authorities, yet the combined inference 
from the whole of them will be, that some Christian 
teachers arrived about the reign of Nero, and that, 
notwithstanding the irruption of the Saxons and other 
pagans, Christianity has since never ceased in some 
part of this island.” 

He admits, therefore, that Bede and Eusebius, 
both churchmen, are silent on a matter of such 
deep interest,—and that all the evidence which 
he can produce only warrants what he calls a 
‘combined inference.” Thence he proceeds 
to ‘the Chichester inscription ;"—rather an 
untoward commencement, since he is forced to 
allow that “in a direct sense it has nothing to 
do with the introduction or propagation of 
Christianity in the island.” After stating the 
probability that Cogidubnus was the dedicator 
of the inscription in Gough’s Camden, and after 
showing that there was no affinity, etymological 





or otherwise, between the names of Cogidubnus 
and Caractacus, the author reasons thus :— 


“ As, then, this idea must be dismissed, nothing 
remains but to revert to the presumption, which, 
indeed, is pretty clear from Tacitus, that Cogidubnus 
was a prince of one of the conquered states of Britain, 
and that, as this is the only certain information, we 
must follow it up to the best advantage.” 


According, then, to Mr. Poste, “the only 
certain information "’ is, a “ presumption ” de- 
rived from Tacitus; and from this point he goes 
on to argue the question at much length,— 
quoting St. Paul and Martial, with other autho- 
rities, Christian and Pagan, and arriving, after 
all, at this sentence :—‘‘ We may suggest that 
the due answer to the inquiry, who were the 
first Christians in Britain, is, that the same were 
Aristobulus, and those converted by his preach- 
ing; his mission undoubtedly being the best 
authenticated as the first which took place.” — 
We must refer to the book itself for the evidence 
and arguments by which Mr. Poste supports 
the opinion that Aristobulus and Eubulus, both 
mentioned by St. Paul, are the same individual, 
and that he introduced Christianity into this 
country several centuries before the time of 
St. Augustine. As.it strikes us, the whole of the 
reasoning is inconclusive,—and this seems to 
be one of the cases in which the author has not 

uite convinced himself, While we do not dispute 
the probability, we utterly deny the proof of the 
fact.—There must be some strange error in a 
passage at p. 408, where we read, that “ An- 
toninus, partner in the empire, supposed that 
the name Lucius meant a king of Britain;”’ the 
meaning of the author must be that the middle- 
age scribe had made this blunder, and not An- 
toninus,—and hence the notion that Lucius was 
the first Christian king. Mr. Poste nevertheless 
advocates this antiquated notion, merely on 
“the probability that the British prince, coming 
to the throne, assumed the preenomen of the 
emperor, in compliment to him.”’ 

Our author is not unfrequently too fond of 
assuming gratuitously that points are established 
because it answers the line of his argument that 
they should be taken for granted. Let us ask 
on what grounds, at p. 307, he calculates that 
the dominions of Cunobeline were one-third as 
populous as they were in 1841? At p. 399, 
what reason has he for thinking that Pudens 
went from Rome to Britain as Procurator-in- 
chief? At p. 401, where is the likelihood that 
the Roman name Linus was “ an abridgment 
of Cyllin,” a supposed son of Caractacus? At 
p- 404, where is the evidence that ‘‘ Welch tra- 
ditions mention Aristobulus under the name of 
Arwystli Hén?”—We might easily multiply 
these inquiries, and it is very possible that not 
a few of them might be satisfactorily answered 
by evidence in the hands, or within the know- 
ledge, of Mr. Poste :—all we say, is, that as they 
at present stand upon his pages they are not, 
in our opinion, adequately supported. 

Portions of the work before us would, we 
apprehend, have borne abbreviation. What is 
said about Richard of Cirencester might have 
been put in two or three sentences; especially 
as Mr. Poste does not seem to have been able 
to make up his mind for or against the authen- 
ticity of the manuscript,—but leaves the question 
as much open to discussion as before he touched 
it, in spite of the exteysive reading which he 
has displayed, and the various ingenious argu- 
ments which he has adduced. After all that 
has beer v~itten upon Abury, Stonehenge, 
and other nionuments of a kindred description, 
since the days of Stukeley, we could have dis- 
pensed with most of the well-known details 
of their form and construction, as well as with 
the old conjectures as to their origin and uses. 
On other points we have sometimes to regret 
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that our author too summarily dismisses the 
topic on which he is engaged :—the following, 
relating to the important and curious question of 
the literary cultivation of our Celtic ancestors, 
will afford an illustration.— 

“With respect to literature and civilisation, the 
retreat of the Britons to Cambria must not solely be 
viewed as the cause of the assembling together of a 
yast multitude of ferocious and uncultivated warriors 
within the limits of that country, since it seems that 
men of letters from the north also took refuge there, 
as Aneurin the bard, and Gildas the historian. (See 
Owen's ‘Cambrian Biography,’ and other works.) The 
North of Britain we find possessed, even then, the 
embellishments of mental cultivation, a characteristic 
which still continues. Soon after this literature 
having been introduced, learning advanced to a great 
extent in Ireland, a circumstance naturally very 
favourable to civilisation in Cambria, from the proxi- 
mity of the two countries. According to Keating's 
‘ History,’ Ireland began to overflow in the sixth and 
seventh centuries with annalists, bards, and poets; 
and it is evident that there was some spreading of 
literature from that quarter, as the first ancient 
edition of the History of Nennius originated there : 
and Mr. Davies shows, in his Essay on the ‘ Claims’ 
of ‘Ossian,’ 8vo. 1825, that the productions of the 
Irish bards found their way to Caledonia. However, 
duly to trace the literature of the three divisions of 
the Celtic family, Cambria, Caledonia, and Hibernia, 
to which also that of Armorica might be added, would 
be a very prolonged task. Suffice it, therefore, to say, 
for our present purpose, that Celtic literature flou- 
rished from the fifth to the twelfth century, and was 
apparently at its zenith from the sixth to the tenth. 
Its extensive spread seems to show that there must 
have been readers, not only among the bards and 
ecclesiastics, but in every class of life. But it must 
clearly be understood, that we include in the Celtic 
literature of these ages works of Latin, written for 
the use of the Celts, as well as those in their own 
dialects, Latin being in those times almost vernacular 
throughout Europe. The literary productions of 
the Celts which have come down to us—at least 
those which are most known—are chiefly historical 
or poetical. Of the former class, there are the his- 
tories of Gildas, Marcus, Nennius, and Tysilio, and 
collections of annals in Welsh and Erse; whilst, as 
to compositions in verse, we have numerous poems, 
and parts of poems. We may the more particular] 
connect the historical part of Celtic literature with 
the monasteries; whilst the poetry seems rather to 
have been written for the amusement of the princes, 
nobles, and laity. The want of intercourse of the 
Celts of those regions with the great European 
family of nations, seems much apparent in their his- 
torical productions. Thus, if we may refer to the 
two Cambrian histories which the ravages of time 
have left us, 7. e., those of Nennius and Tysilio, the 
one is barbarously rude in style; the other, though 
more elegant, full of gross fictions ; of which, indeed, 
the first has likewise its share.” 

—On this subject it would not have been diffi- 
cult for a man of Mr. Poste’s acquirements to 
have enlarged considerably ; and we should not 
have been sorry to have seen a distinct chapter, 
if not a separate book, devoted to the investiga- 
tion of the progress and state of history and 
poy among the Celts, whether of this country, 
of Wales, of Scotland, or of Ireland. Never- 
theless, the writer may have thought, that to 
treat the subject as it deserved would lead him 
too far out of his way,—and possibly at some 
future time it may advantageously occupy his 
attention. The materials for such an essay are 
now more abundant than formerly ;—especially 
as reyards the sister kingdom, where it is known 
that at an early date all that could with any 
fitness be termed cultivation, whether in arts or 
in letters, took shelter, and to a certain extent 
flourished. As we have shown, our estimate of 
the importance of particular subjects of investi- 

ation is not by any means the same as that of 

r. Beale Poste,—yet on various points he has 
given us additional information, and afforded 
us new views, for which we are bound to thank 





him.—The remy # of the work is followed by a 
very complete Index, so as to render reference 
to any part of it easy: this was the more ne- 
cessary on account of the multifariousness of 
the topics treated, the variety of persons men- 
tioned, and the many works quoted. 








The British Cabinet in 1858. 

[Concluding Notice.} 
For our concluding illustrations of the person- 
nel of the Cabinet, we have reserved two :—one 
a statesman and orator of the first class,—the 
other, a nobleman who bids fair to rival in 
energy and public spirit those ancestors who 
have made illustrious the name of “ Argyll.” 
—Of these two, we will begin with the Lorp 
Privy SEAL. 

The antecedents of the Duke of Argyll “are 
contained in the ‘ History of Scotland.’ In the 
annals of that country the name is stamped with 
the seal of political martyrdom, — ennobled 
by traditions of struggles “in the good old 
cause,”—and environed with many romantic 
legends of medieval and of still earlier times. 
The history of the Campbells has been set forth 
by nearly every variety of literary talent. In 
‘literature,’ the Duke of Argyll can refer to 
the majestic prose of Clarendon, the classical 
gossip of Burnet, the ardent partizanship of 
Charles Fox (‘Fragment of the History of 
James the Second’), the historical painting of 
Walter Scott, and the impassioned eloquence 
of Macaulay. 

The present Duke was born in 1823 :—he is 
the youngest member of the Cabinet. His 
grandfather was the fifth Duke; who married 
one of the celebrated beauties “the Gunnings” 
—previously married to the sixth Duke of Ha- 
milton. A younger son of that fifth Duke was 
father of the present head of the family. He 
was three times married,—and the present 
Duke is the issue of his second wife,.the daughter 
of John Glassel, Esq., of Long Neddry, in East 
Lothian. Of the more immediate ancestors of 
the Duke of Argyll, the compiler before us 
states, after tracing the family to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 :— 

“Since that time the family of Argyll have inva- 
riably been identified with the Liberal party, so that 
it was felt in Scotland almost as a national shock 
when the last duke, the father of the present holder 
of the title, was announced to be a Tory. His Tory- 
ism was of a mild type, however, for the greater part 
of his life was spent in the retirement of a country 
gentleman ; and when he came to the peerage, in 
consequence of his brother's death in 1839, not only 
had age mellowed his own feelings and softened 
down his asperities, but the party to which he had 
attached himself were even then giving indications 
of a gradual but decisive departure from the prin- 
ciples which had characterized their Tory prede- 
cessors,” 

Few of his contemporaries have come before 
the public at an caller age than the Duke of 
Argyll. When the question of the Veto Act in 
relation to the Church of Scotland was before 
the Legislature, the author of this volume tells 
us— 

“The question was debated at public meetings, 
in newspapers, and in pamphlets, of various degrees 
of religious feeling or constitutional research, which 
flew thick and fast throughout the land. Among 
these pamphlets there was one which excited con- 
siderable interest. It bore the title of A Letter to the 
Peers, by a Peer’s Son, and it was speedily under- 
stood to be from the pen of the Marquis of Lorn, 
then only in his nineteenth year. His lordship 
handled the question both in a religious and a con- 
stitutional point of view; and, contrary to the 
opinions that were then prevalent in the circle with 
which he was conversant, he came to the conclusion 
that, both on the question of religion and of consti- 
tutional law, the Church of Scotland was justified in 
all her demands. Of course, there were in this pam- 





phlet many marks of immaturity of genius; but, 
what was of far more consequence, there were also 
unmistakeable marks of a fine imagination, a ner- 
vous and vigorous style, and a manly sympathy with 
the weaker party.”’ 

His Grace appeared again as an author, in a 
more formal manner, in a work which we 
cannot here criticize,—but of which the writer 
before us speaks as follows.— 

“The work, we believe, was originally intended 
merely as a review of some ultra-Episcopal publica- 
tions which had just before made their appearance in 
Scotland ; but as the materials expanded under his 
hand, he gave up the idea of producing a few pages 
only for a periodical, and published a bulky volume. 
The work had merit enough of its own to attract 
general attention. It was clearly and nervously 
written, and showed an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject of which it professed to treat ;—that it 
was written by a peer of the highest rank was, of 
course, an equally strong title to attention. Such a 
work, by such an author, was sure to excite contro- 
versy. He by no means spared the Episcopalian 
leaders in the times of Charles and James II., who, 
indeed, differed little in atrocity from the Haynaus 
and Radetzkys of modern times ; and the modern 
Scottish Episcopalians, thinking their honour in- 
volved in that, of their ancestors, attacked him with 
great asperity and violence of language. There 
were no fewer than six separate replies published to 
his essay, besides the smaller reviews in periodical 
organs.” 

The Duke of Argyll’s speeches in the House 
of Peers are close and compact arguments,— 
peculiarly Scotch in their tone of thought, and 
exhibiting proofs of careful culture of the intel- 
lect. It has been said by some observers, that 
at times the Duke is too provincial in his mode 
of looking at questions; but the couleur locale 
might surely be expected in one who bears his 
Grace’s title. As he becomes more experienced 
in State affairs, he will find that a large part of 
political wisdom consists in judicious compro- 
mises,—and that it is not possible for any party 
in an empire having our mixed social elements 
to carry logical conclusions to their utmost 
limit. His Grace has exercised his talents so 
much upon ecclesiastical questions, that we 
eannot do justice to these without transgressing 
our rules.—But, avoiding the polemical portions 
of his career,—we may extract the following 
passage as having special interest for our- 
selves,— 

“The scientific acquirements of the duke must not 
be omitted. He has devoted a large share of his 
time to the study of practical geology, and with con- 
siderable success. When the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was last at Edinburgh, 
he read a paper on the subject which excited great 
attention in that learned body, and it is understood 
that he has himself made discoveries of some valuable 
minerals on his own extensive but rocky domains. 
His literary taste is also, as shown in his works, fine 
and classical, and showing a sympathy with excellence 
in every department of literature. In the character- 
istics which so honourably distinguish the men of rank 
of the present day—that of giving lectures to the 
working classes—the Duke of Argyll has not been 
backward. In the spring of 1852 he delivered a 
lecture to the members of the Atheneum Institute 
at Glasgow, on ‘The Importance of Literature to 
Men of Business,’ in which he controverted at some 
length an unfortunate dictwm of Mr. Cobden, that 
the reading of a newspaper now-a-days was as good 
mental discipline as the perusal of all the works of 
Thucydides. On a later occasion in the same year, 
he took a leading part in a public meeting which was. 
held at Edinburgh for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the working classes, and in his speech he 
showed, not only the wisest insight into the condition 
of those classes, but a full appreciation of many of 
the difficulties with which they have to struggle.” 


There is strong reason to anticipate, that the 
Duke of Argyll will be one of our leading 
statesmen of the next generation. He has less 


of the cant of party, and less of that cliquish 
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exclusive spirit acquired in narrow confederacies, 
than other aristocratic statesmen. His inde- 
pendent mode of thinking, his exemption from 
the prejudices of routine politics like those of 
certain “great families,” give additional value 
to the conclusions of his active, thoughtful, and 
manly mind. He seems resolved to carve out 
a name for himself amongst the worthies of his 
house, and add by his own endeavours to his 
patrimony of renown. 

Lastly, we turn to Mr. Wiii1am Ewart 
GLADSTONE, THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcHE- 
QuER:—and the only member of the present 
Cabinet having the prefix ‘‘ Mr.” to his name. 

Mr. Gladstone is the third son of the late Sir 
John Gladstone of Liverpool; and of his father 
the following particulars are given in the com- 
pilation before as.— 

“Sir John Gladstone was originally a small trades- 
man in Leith, where he failed in business. Having the 
world to begin again, he proceeded to Liverpool, 
where he engaged in the West India trade, then in 
its most prosperous state, and by dint of sagacity, 
energy, and skill, he amassed one of the most princely 
fortunes of modern times. In addition to his pur- 
chasing a large landed estate in the north of Scotland, 
and founding a family to be carried on in the person 
and the heirs of his eldest son, it is understood that 
he presented each of his younger sons with a fortune 
of 100,0002. in his own lifetime. Sir John Gladstone 
though a Conservative, was of the Liberal class, and 
was one of Mr. Canning’s firmest supporters when 
that statesman represented the town. Indeed, Mr. 
Canning used, on his visits, to make Seaforth House, 
the Liverpool residence of Mr. Gladstone, his home 
when he visited his constituents; and it is perhaps 
hazarding little to say, that the ardent and susceptible 
mind of William, then a precocicus and promising 
boy of ten or twelve years of age, received impressions 
from the visits and conversation of that remarkable 
man which have had a material influence on the 
whole bent of his subsequent life. The youth was 
first sent to Eton,+ and, after a distinguished career of 
scholarship there, he proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where the promise of his early years was fully 
sustained, and he closed a brilliant college career by 
taking a double first class in 1831.” 

Returned to the House of Commons for 
Newark, by the influence of the late Duke of 
Newcastle,—Mr. Gladstone early attracted the 
attention of the House of Commons. He had 
cree y signalized himself in the Oxford 

ebating Society,—and the reputation of his 
talents had preceded him. In those days 
(1833-34) the Conservative party was in a 
prostrate condition,—and the aid of the “ young 
Oxonian”’ was eagerly welcomed. In his twenty- 
fifth year he had already made a position for 
himself in the House; and Sir Robert Peel, in 
his first short administration, appointed him 
a Lord of the Treasury,—and subsequently, 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies. On the fall 
of Peel's Ministry in April, 1834, Mr. Glad- 
stone passed to the opposition benches,—uni- 
versally recognized as one of the foremost 
champions of what in those days was called 
‘the great Conservative cause.’ Debating in 
Parliament did not afford sufficient stimulus to 
the active intellect of the ‘Student of Christ 
Church ;” and he did what politicians and 
statesmen are generally cautioned to refrain 
from doing,—he wrote a book. Anonymous 
pamphlets are allowed as conventional weapons 
in politics, as well as letters to journals and 
reprinted speeches ;—for in all these cases, some 
latitude is given to the exigencies of rapid com- 
position or the excitements of oral delivery. But 





¢ In our notice of the Duke of Newcastle in this series of 
articles on “‘ The Cabinet,” we find that we have been led 
into am error. It was the present Minister’s father, the late 
Duke, who founded the Newcastle Scholarship at Eton. In 
the ’s Magazine (New Series, Vol. 35, p. 310) it is 
stated that “ the Newcastle Scholarships were established in 
1829, at the suggestion of Dr. Keate; and consist of an 
annual exhibition of 507, per annum to last for three years, 
to the best scholar going either to Oxford or Cambridge.” 


a book is supposed to be prepared for the public 
eye with clear oan on the part of the author ; 
and if he wishes in after-times to modify his 
opinions, the litera scripta manet stares him in 
the face, and exposes him to the damaging 
charge of inconsistency. Mr. Gladstone's poli- 
tical friends were therefore alarmed when he 
announced his polemical treatise. The work is 
not within our sphere; but we will allow the 
writer before us to narrate the circumstances of 
its publication.— 

“It would be difficult to attempt an analysis of a 
book which abounds so much in rare and subtle dis- 
tinctions ; but the groundwork of the whole seems to 
be this—that, as an individual, who has a duty which 
he owes to God, in addition to all the relative duties 
he owes to society, is bound to have a religious prin- 
ciple as well as a moral code, so the State, which is 
similar to an individual in this, that it is one entire 
whole, is equally bound to religious principle, and 
ought to make, therefore, a religious profession. But, 
as an individual cannot profess a double religion, 
no more can a State, and must, therefore, elect and 
profess that religion which most commends itself to 
the judgment of the majority, it follows from thjs 
—and Mr. Gladstone does not shrink from drawing 
the logical inference—that while the State professes 
one form of religion it ought to discourage every other; 
not indeed in the way of persecution or actual 
punishment of any sort, but by excluding them from 
civil offices, and from all marks of national honour. 
The promulgation of this theory called down upon 
him many severe censures, the most galling of which 
was an article by Mr. Macaulay in the Edinburgh 
Review for 1839, since published in the collected 
edition of his works.” 

Other writers in the Edinburgh Review besides 
Mr. Macaulay attacked Mr. Gladstone; and 
“Oxford logic” became a standing topic of 
reproach with more than one school of religious 
and political thinkers. Mr. Gladstone was 
assailed for ‘the extreme uncharitableness of 
his opinions,” and “for the artifices of his 
logic;” and though in a literary sense the work 
was successful, and attracted much attention, it 
may be admitted, that experienced politicians 
had in the treatment of its author yet another 
argument against the policy of statesmen writing 
books. Mr. Gladstone was ere long placed in 
a Parliamentary dilemma. After Sir R. Peel 
returned to power'in 1841, the “ Unitarian 
Chapels Bill” came before the Legislature for 
discussion, — and subsequently the increased 
grant for Maynooth excited the curiosity of 
observers as to how the “Student of Christ 
Church’’ would vote. In the first instance, 
Mr. Gladstone supported the Bill of Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst; but, as Lord Lyndhurst 
himself showed in an unrivalled argument, the 
** Unitarian Chapels Bill” was a question even- 
tually belonging to jurisprudence, and not resting 
on theological tenets. ‘ There may,” says the 
compiler before us, ‘“‘ be some force in this; but 
still, there were an enlargement and a breadth of 
view in his mode of treating the question, which 
indicated that his mind was slowly, and it might 
be unconsciously, working its way out of the 
narrow circle within which a vicious logic had 
bound him.” On the second question of May- 
nooth, Mr. Gladstone resigned his office, rather 
than vote for the measure proposed with the 
united support of the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
R. Peel, Lord Stanley, and Lord Lyndhurst. 
He defended his conduct in a speech, in which 
he quoted Burke to the effect that, “in politics 
an Englishman stops short of the enetiuiane 
to which his speculative reasoning would lead 
him,’’—an observation which, as was said at the 
time, should have led him to retain his office. At 
a subsequent period, on the case of what was 
called the “ Aggression Bill,’’ Mr. Gladstone 
delivered speeches which it was perfectly im- 
possible to harmonize either with his opposition 
to the endowment of Maynooth or with his 








previous work on ‘Church and State.’ It is 
also remarkable, that after having taken a part 
of decided hostility to the introduction of the 
Jews into the Legislature, he subsequently 
abandoned his opposition. 

On all these changes of opinion we offer no 
remark. Two things, however, are very plainly 
shown by them:—first, that Mr. Gladstone 
propounded theories without having carefully 
arrived at a philosophical synthesis,—or in 
other words, his generalization was hasty and 
precipitate. The second remark is of a broader 
application. The career of Mr. Gladstone 
shows plainly that it is extremely difficult in our 
English public life to unite the functions of a 
thinker for the closet with those of an orator 
for the Senate. 

The Financial Schemes of Mr. Gladstone are 
beyond our limits of observation, and are too 
recent to excite interest in our readers, His 
‘ Letters to Lord Aberdeen ’ on the cruelties of 
the Court of Naples, are not amongst the least 
worthy of the many achievements of this dis- 
tinguished statesman. They excited a European 
sensation,—and conciliated much respect and 
sympathy for the writer amongst numbers who 
felt averse to his ecclesiastical exercitations.— 
We will only further advert to some of the 
general features that present themselves for 
notice in the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The intellect of Mr. Gladstone is undoubtedly 
a remarkable one,—and well deserving critical 
analysis, His understanding is rapid in appre- 
hension, powerful in acquisition, and versatile 
in capacity. There is scarcely one of the sciences 
in which he could not with facility become a pro- 
ficient. Vigorous and plastic, and with all its 
faculties under the ready command of its owner, 
his intellect would be enviable, but for defects 
which will always cause doubts as to the sound- 
ness of its conclusions. He is too precipitate in 
theorizing, too subtle and overstrained in his in- 
ductions,—and he places too much credence 
in the philosophic potentiality of the logic of 
the schools. These are blemishes which se- 
riously detract from the moral weight of his 
assemblage of brilliant faculties,—as an admin- 
istrator, an orator, and a writer. But there 
is a still greater defect in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, 
as seen in his writings, his speeches, and his 
official conduct,—all considered without the 
least regard to the truth of his speculative opin- 
ions. He wants one of the greatest gifts that a 
mind can possess. The deficiency will require 
from us a few words of explanation. 

Directness, the power which is most wanting 
in Mr. Gladstone’s intellect, is visible in all the 
illustrious intellects of the world. It is seen in 
the speeches of Demosthenes and Fox,—in the 
tragedies of every great dramatist (whether the 
unities are preserved or not),—in the master- 
pieces of Literature and of Art. It is a quality 
more easily felt than described. The painters 
have long recognized it in their favourite rule 
of “ variety in uniformity,” and in the stress 
which they lay on making up the component 
parts of a picture into a whole: It is that power 
which grasps a hearer, or a reader, in first-rate 
oral argument or in writing. It is a power 
present alike in the speeches of Lord Erskine, 
that inimitable artist in eloquence, and in the 
writings of Cobbett, so successful in appealing 
to the crowd. Without it, orators and authors 
become involved, confused, and therefore in- 
effective. ‘‘To look straight at facts,” is often 
the most difficult of all things; and if we wish 
to see a notable instance of this great power, we 
need only turn to the ‘ Wellington Dispatches,’ 
—where it is stamped on every page. 

It would take too long to give illustrations 
from Mr. Gladstone’s speeches and writings of 
the want of directness in his otherwise powerful 
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and even brilliant intellect. His work on ‘Church 
and State’ (we offer no strictures on its opinions) 
presents a pregnant example of this want. We 
much doubt whether the author had a clear 
view present to his mind of what he intended 
to put forward. The manner in which he mixed 
the two words together, and his difficulty in 
explaining where the ‘State Conscience”’ was 
to be lodged, sufficiently show the uncertainty 
of his intellect and its proneness to generalize 
precipitately. We are ready to give latitude up 
to a certain point to all .expounders of theories. 
We cannot expect that on difficult branches of 
moral questions a writer can state all his con- 
clusions with the clearness of a mathematician 
with his fixed forms :—but there is a limit which 
cannot be passed without hazard to effect. Dic- 
tion the most glowing, logic the most subtle, 
illustrations the most apt, will fail to sway us, if 
over the whole of a brilliant writer’s work is 
diffused a nebulous haze, amid which old com- 
mon-places are apt to assume the outlines of 
large originality, and slender finespun fallacies 
assume the outward aspect of realities. 

Passing from this view of Mr. Gladstone’s 
intellect, considered analytically, to his general 
effect as an orator and statesman,—we may say, 
that he may be taken as a brilliant representa- 
tive of that Conservative class of the community 
who derive their wealth from commerce and 
their prejudices from the universities. This 
social and political vitality are clearly much 
affected by his Liverpool origin and his Oxford 
training. The son of a first-class capitalist, and 
inheriting a considerable portion of his father’s 
wealth, he belongs, in Coleridgian language, to 
“the Plutocracy.” We see the marks of his 
non-aristocratic origin in his freedom from tra- 
ditional party spirit. His mind, unlike that of 
Mr. Macaulay, has no partly natural, partly 
acquired deference of a sentimental kind to 
“the great families of England.” To his in- 
tellect ‘the territorial constitution” panegyrized 
by Mr. Disraeli appears as absurd, as his own 
“ Oxford Logic”’ and “State Conscience” do to 
the author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ We rather miss 
the historical element in his parliamentary 
speeches. Of national antecedents he seems to 
take comparatively little notice; and he tries 
to solve difficult social subjects with the ela- 
borate apparatus of a subtle semi-scholastic 
logic, less perspicuous than, and almost as ab- 
stract as, the arguments of the late Sir W. 
Grant. His speeches have none of that racy 
English idiom, that homeliness without coarse- 
ness, that happy mixture of pithy sense and 
popular frank manner, which are almost clas- 
sical in Parliament. There is in them too much 
of the academical arts of persuasion, too great 
a parade of logic, inducing the suspicion of 
undetected sophistry. Yet, the power displayed 
when “ upon his legs,” and at a pressing emer- 
gency, by Mr. Gladstone, is admirable. The 
ease and supple adroitness which he manifests 
are dazzling in themselves, and as gladiatorial 
feats evoke the admiration of the Senate. 
Proficient in the mechanical parts of an orator, 
with perfect command of language,—no extem- 
pore speaker in Parliament excels Mr. Glad- 
stone in the finished style and logical arrange- 
ment even of his unprepared speeches. He is 
decidedly one of the best debaters of the age, 
and shows to more advantage when personally 
listened to than in the closet. 

One of Mr. Gladstone’s finest displays of 
talent was in the debate in which Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet fell from office. On that occasion, the 
concluding night of the discussion was occupied 
nearly altogether by Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone; and those who were present will 
not forget the display of eloquence made,— 
worthy of the proudest days of Parliament. 


Mr. Disraeli confessedly made an extraordinary | Earls—one Viscount—the next-of-kin to a 


tour de force,— under very trying circum- 
stances, calculated to depress and dishearten 
an orator. Jaded with excessive fatigue, from 
being the main man of business in his party,— 
with an unexpected coalition of hostile parties 
in his front,—personally assailed by a host of 
adversaries,—and representing a sectional and 
widely-reprobated cause, — the Member for 
Bucks stood up to the last encounter with 
desperate energy, and fought for his flag with 
those dauntless qualities which always obtain 
admiration from a large audience of English- 
men. Scalping his assailants right and left, 
bearding with unfaltering nerve his coalesced 
and triumphing opponents, he denounced their 
projects, and criticized the antecedents of some 
of his political censors with galling severity. 
Exulting in his command of language, he met 
bitter taunts by thundering invectives. In a 
vehement and fiery style of declamation rarely 
heard now-a-days, he poured forth a flood of 
incriminatory rhetoric—and with buoyant self- 
{reliance appealed to the prejudices of his 
partizans and lashed their passions. There 
wanted only directness of moral purpose, and 
that influence of character of which we have 
spoken more than once in this series of arti- 
cles—to have made this one of the most 
effective oratorical displays heard within the 
walls of Parliament in modern times. It was 
the stag at bay—and fighting under the smart 
of his ministerial death wounds.—To reply to 
such a speech, required talents of a rare order. 
It was two hours past midnight—and the House 
was eager to divide. If the orator who had 
just sat down had spoken under circumstances 
calculated to dishearten, the orator who had 
arisen had the difficulties to contend with of an 
audience at once excited and jaded, and the 
advanced period of the debate. Disregarding 
the signs of impatience in his hearers, Mr. 
Gladstone rapidly and artfully wound himself 
into the ear of the Commons. Roused, himself, by 
the great effort of his adversary, he strained his 
powers to the uttermost, and tasked himself to 
wrestle with his rival. For two hours he en- 
chained the attention of that audience,—and 
with masterly art he vindicated the policy of 
Free Trade, and assailed the projects of the late 
Ministry. Nor was there any other debater 
than Mr. Gladstone who possessed the union of 
financial knowledge, readiness of logic, and rare 
Parliamentary eloquence requisite for replying 
to Mr. Disraeli on that eventful night. This 
was the greatest success as a speaker ever at- 
tained by the Chancellor of the Exchequer,— 
and in itself enough to stamp his name in the 
annals of Parliament. 

It was, indeed, a curious circumstance, that 
on that night both Protectionists and Free 
Traders were satisfied with the efforts made by 
the two Parliamentary debaters who had wound 
up the prolonged struggle with so splendid a dis- 
play of political eloquence. Here were two men, 
who had in that last and crowning debate of a 
Parliamentary campaign publicly carried the 
palm of superior eloquence from a host of 
emulous rivals. One was the son of a Liver- 
pool merchant who had risen-from being a 
small shopkeeper —the other had fought his 
own way to reputation and power by pen 
and tongue. Neither belonged to the “ great 
families”’ of England,—neither had the prestige 
of traditions and territorial sway. Each owed 
his political power and his personal ascendancy 
in the Senate to his own genius.—The consider- 
ation of this point brings us to our last illustra- 
tion of the personnel of the Cabinet. 

Rarely has a Cabinet more essentially aristo- 
cratic in its composition advised the Crown. It 





consists of two Dukes—one Marquis—three 








famous Earldom and great estate, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert —a Duke’s son, Lord J. Russell ~— 
three Baronets, with high aristocratic connexions 
—one Baron, the Lord Chancellor—and a soli- 
tary commoner, in the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. We can conceive the difficulty that fo- 
reigners find in realizing the nature of the British 
Constitution, when, hearing so much of its 
“popular” character, they see the Sovereign 
counselled by a body of men almost exclusively 
taken from the highest class of the community, 
They might probably think that we are dege- 
nerating from the precedents of English his- 
tory, when the “‘ Mr. Hampdens,” “‘ Mr. Hydes,” 
“Mr. Pyms,”’ and “ Mr. Sidneys” swayed the 
public mind. Even the last century, with two 
generations of “Mr. Pitt” and “ Mr. Fox,” 
would appear to them to offer strong contrast 
with a British Cabinet containing, like the pre- 
sent, a solitary commoner. We shall not dis- 
cuss this point,—but we may indicate it to ob- 
servers. As Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet stood in 
1818, there were comprised in it of persons who 
were not sons of peers not less than five—viz.: 
John Scott, Earl of Eldon, Nicholas Vansittart 
(created Lord Bexley), Addington (created Lord 
Sidmouth), George Canning, and Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst. It may also be observed, that the 
aristocracy of that Cabinet were not ancient in 
their titles,—and, with one or two exceptions, 
had not great landed estates. In 1822, on 
the death of Lord Londonderry, the Cabinet 
further received the addition of Robert Peel,— 
who, like Pitt, gave Peerages to others, but de- 
clined them for himself. The late Mr.C. W. W. 
Wynn, though belonging to a most ancient race, 
was paler also a commoner. So, at a later 
period, in 1827, we find Mr. Canning, Copley 
(Lord Lyndhurst), Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. 
Huskisson, and Mr. Wynn, in the Cabinet:— 
and in the Goderich Ministry, as it stood in 
October 1827, Messrs. Herries, Tierney and 
Grant were added tothe Cabinet. In the Wel- 
lington Ministry of 1828, exclusive of Sir R. 
Peel, there were Messrs. Herries, Goulburn and 
Vesey Fitzgerald:—in Lord Grey’s Reform 
Ministry of 1831 there was only one untitled 
person, Mr. Charles Grant, (now Lord Glenelg). 
As Lord Melbourne’s Ministry stood in 1839-40, 
there were three commoners — Mr. Macaulay, 
Mr. Baring, and Mr. Labouchere. In Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s Cabinet as it stood in 1844, along 
with the Premier and the Chancellor, we observe 
the names of Sir H. Hardinge, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Goulburn, who were not sons of Peers. 

We will offer no theory or general view upon 
these plain facts. Our Constitution is essen- 
tially mixed, and has long been based on a 
compromise between aristocratic administration 
and popular control. But if we want to see 
the principle of la carriére ouverte aux talens 
carried out in English life, we must look rather 
to Trade and Commerce, and to the Learned 
Professions, than to political life. This is a 
conclusion which will appear more clearly when, 
on a future occasion, we may elucidate some 
passages in the lives of Mr. Burke and some of 
his celebrated contemporaries. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy : being 
a Guide for the Continental Portion of the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, including the City of Naples and 
its Suburbs, &c., and that Portion of the Papal 
States which lies between the Contorni of Rome and 
the Neapolitan Frontier. By Octavian Blewitt.— 
The only review of any handbook worth having 
is that made marginally from day to day and hour 
by hour,—as on the spot a competent tourist tests 
the accuracy of descriptions, the recommendation 
of hostelries, the amount of time required for this 
or the other means of conveyance. Further, the 
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handbook which, in many essentials, is complete 
for 1853, may, by some new republican movement 
or absolute amnesty—by the opening of some long- 
talked-of railroad, or the establishment of some new 
chain of steamers or of Government couriers-—be 
rendered of partial use in 1854. So far as we have 
tested the series which has made Mr. Murray very 
nearly as formidable a potentate on the Con- 
tinent as Lord Palmerston was, we may bear 
sincere testimony to the care brought to their ori- 
ginal preparation and to the gradual and not tardy 
purification of such errors as can be corrected.— 
Of the present volume we need only say, that it ap- 
rs to be worthy of its predecessors,—and to 
contain (as was natural it should) a larger amount 
of new information than Mr. Blewitt’s Handbook 
for ‘ Central Italy.’ In particular the routes from 
Naples towards the “‘toe of the boot” will be 
ndered with curiosity and interest by those— 
and the number is increasing—who fix their eyes 
on Calabria and Magna Grecia with longing, and 
imagine that a rich nature, a genial humanity, 
and an interesting page of the past are to be 
studied there. It is to be regretted, perhaps, that, 
with a view of making the most of such scanty and 
scattered information as we possess respecting both 
districts, Mr. Blewitt has not given a list of some 
of the books published during late years:—such as 
the journals of Mr. Strutt and Mr. Lear.—We fancy, 
too, that the caverns of the Caffe Greco, at Rome, 
mighthave been made to disclose notes and journals 
of artists who have wandered away into the little- 
known district, of some value as information con- 
poem | routes, halting-places, objects. But these 
are rather hints towards a second, than complaints 
against a first, edition. The artistic treasures of 
Naples seem to be here fully and diligently cata- 
logued; and Mr. Blewitt deserves credit for the self- 
restraint with which he has spared his clients the 
record of his own personal feelings and raptures in 
such scenes as Sorrento, Pompeii, the ascent of 
Vesuvius, or the entry into the Grotto Azurra. He 
may be satisfied that the volume is therefore, and 
thereby, rendered more readable not merely in the 
corner of the travelling carriage, but in the great 
chair by the library fire, when the snow and frost, 
and fog-bound Englishman seeks to escape from 
spleen and distemperature by sunning his imagi- 
nation in the South. 

Memoir of the late David Maitland Makgill 
Crichton, of Nether Rankeilour. By the Rev. 
J. W. Taylor.—This memoir will be found more 
interesting to ‘‘a party” than to ‘«mankind,”"— 
the party being the Free Church party in Scotland. 
Of the mevements which resulted in its establish- 
ment Mr. Crichton was an energetic, liberal 
and untiring supporter:—and it is fit and fair 
that, as a worthy in the cause, his name should 
be embalmed in the odour of sanctity. But the 
book cannot be commended as one of those speci- 
mens of sectarian biography which have a life and 
value for the universal reader. 

The Curse of Clifton: a Tale of Expiation and 
Redemption.— Christmas Evening Legends: Old 
Neighbourhoodsand New Settlements. By Mrs. Emma 
Nevitt Southworth.—A pair of reprints from the 
American. Mrs. Southworth is but “a minor 
prophetess” in fiction; and she must be satisfied 
with the measure of attention given to English 
tale-tellers of the Minerva Press school. 

The Old Village Church. By M. A. Motler.— 
This isa Roman Catholic book, the writer of which 
ardently desires to see ‘the old village church” 
restored to the old Papistical faith from which 
wicked Lutheranism lured away so many true 
hearts and brave spirits. Mr. (or Mrs.) Motler 
is a weak advocate. However active be the en- 
thusiasm here embodied, the power to impress it 
on others is infinitesimally small. 

A Summer at Baden-Baden. By M. Eugtne 
Guinot. Illustrated by MM. Tony Johannot, 
Eug. Lamy, Frangais, and Jacquemot.—This is a 
handsome-looking volume,—but it does not bear 
close inspection. The illustrations are less good 
than they ought to be,—neither very well chosen 
nor very well executed ; and the letter-press is not 
of its kind as good as the illustrations. There are 
two sides to Baden-Baden :—the exquisitely pic- 
turesque and romantic nature,—and the sophisti- 


cated, dissipated, tawdry, and brilliant life which 
it presents. In a more lovely situation a summer 
retreat could hardly be niched. There are ruined 
castles, picturesque towns, faded palaces, drowsy 
monasteries, bright rushing streams, heaped toge- 
therthroughout the district in enchanting profusion. 
From almost any part of the gay watering-place 
the pilgrim can in a few seconds escape into the 
depths of old wood :—though he may possibly find— 
as we recollect one morning to have found, when 
toiling up to the Alte Schloss—a dirty pack of cards 
strewn in the path, to remind him that he may 
meet other figures than those of Kobolds or 
Kiihleborns,—a group of hollow-eyed, rouged 
Frenchmen, for instance—orsome fat, wasp-waisted 
German soldier, sending his atmosphere of tobacco 
before him as he goes—or some flaunting English 
dame with her troop of tall daughters at her heels 
—too innocent, of course, to take note of dissipated 
Gaul or tobacco-loving Prussian.—But we must 
not attempt to write M. Guinot’s book: for him,— 
nor to narrate a tithe of the beauties of nature, 
of the sins of man, and of the wiles of woman, 
which are to be found at Baden-Baden. Enough 
to repeat, that the place is full of contrast, full of 
character, full of picture, full of old romance and 
of bad reality:—and to state, that M. Guinot— 
though as ambitious as a Frenchman is apt to be 
when out on a journey—is but feeble and sickly as 
acicerone. We look for only one manner of deli- 
neation from artists of his country when they are 
employed on similar subjects—and must be gene- 
rally prepared to strike the balance betwixt accu- 
racy and excitement. But M. Guinot ranks far 
behind the Hugos, Dumases, and Gauthiers who 
have written some of their most lively romances 
while they fancied they were writing guide-books 
or reminiscences of travel. 

Biographical Memoranda of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, Compiled from his Dispatches, Unpub- 
lished Letters, Original Documents, Autographs, 
Transcripts, and Notes of Conversations, which were 
repeated to the Writer.—A work like this, if it 
would gain acceptance as in any degree worthy to 
be classed with the genuine materials of history, 
must not remain anonymous. Works of fancy, 
standing on their merits as Art, may go into the 
world, if it so please their authors, nameless; but 
when “ notes of conversation” are offered to us as 
historic documents, the first questions are—to whorh 
were these words spoken ’—by whom were they 
reported? It is said that the conversations here 
preserved were held by the Duke and Col. Gur- 
wood. Both are gone. The notes are not attested. 
We know nothing of the person to whom they 
were repeated by Col. Gurwood—how they have 
been preserved—or by whom they are now given 
to the world. This being the case, we have no 
choice but to wait for some sufficient evidence of 
their correctness and good faith before we admit 
them into our Wellingtoniana. 

A Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal 
Presidency from 1835 to 1852. By J. Kerr.—A 
review on a large scale truly: nearly five hundred 
pages of closely-packed print being given to the 
several statements and considerations. The subject 
is interesting; but the length to which it runs will 
preclude it from general acceptance. The state- 
ment, too, is somewhat dreary. 

The Lamp and the Lantern; or, Light for the Tent 
and the Traveller. By James Hamilton, D.D.— 
Under this fanciful title Dr. Hamilton has put 
together some notes on what may be called the 
story of the Bible during the fifty years last past. 
It is a simple narrative for simple folks,—very 
much in the style of a set of addresses to Sunday- 
school children. 

The French Empire and the Poles.—Some time 
ago, as French newspapers told the world, General 
Rybinski offered to form a new Polish legion for 
the “defence of the Emperor of the French and 
Poles:”—an offer which both as to its form and its 
substance, excited warm comments in the press, — 
and of which the brochure here named professes to 
be a formal repudiation in the name of the nation 
of exiles. We excuse, though we do not share, 
the feeling in which this work is written :—its 
logic, passion, style and broken English are all 


between Nicholas and Napoleon in a moral point 
of view; and between the two countries over which 
they rule, they see only that Paris is a satrapy of 
St. Petersburgh. ‘‘ Paskievitch,” they write, “‘is 
more free in Warsaw and trembles less at the 
orders issued by his master than Bonaparte in 
Paris.” They add, ‘‘a Pole who is not averse to 
stain his name by serving such a servant, may 
better go to his master.” 

The Class Book of Poetry. Published by the 
National Society.—A selection of extracts from 
our most eminent poets, beginning with Spenser 
and concluding with Campbell. The book is well 
printed and neatly got up; but we doubt whether 
the covers are strong enough to stand the wear 
and tear to which they are liable in the hands of 
those for whose use it has been prepared. 

Primitie et Novitie Fuune et Flore, Madere 
et Portus Sancti. By T. R. Lowe.—There are 
many who seeking Madeira for health will be glad 
of a guide to its Flora and Fauna. It is under 
such circumstances that the study of natural history 
has remedial powers, and a wk to find a snail or 
a fern may do more good than a dose of medicine. 
Although the accomplished naturalist may interest 
himself with objects before undescribed and un- 
known, it is of the greatest importance to the 
beginner in natural history that he should have 
competent instructions as to what natural objects 
he may find in a new locality. Mr. Lowe’s volume 
comprises two Memoirs which were read before 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and partly 
published in its Transactions. It contains a general 
introduction to the botany and zoology of Madeira, 
and descriptions of the species of plants and animals, 
not hitherto described, which he had discovered 
there. The number of new plants described, ex- 
clusive of ferns, is between fifty and sixty;—which 
is certainly a large harvest for a district that has 
been so well explored as Madeira. Of new ferns 
there are four or five,—the whole number found 
in the island being forty. This is a ve high 
number when it is recollected that the whole of 
the wild flowering plants does not exceed seven 
hundred, The animals described by Mr. Lowe 
are confined to the class Mollusca and those which 
inhabit the land. There are seventy-one ies,— 
and of these forty-four are new. Such lists com- 
pared with similar lists from neighbouring countries 
are highly interesting, and throw much light on 
the original relation of lands which are now sepa- 
rated by ocean waters and mountain ridges. Those 
who are interested in these inquiries will be glad 
to have Mr. Lowe’s memoirs in a separate form. 
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MR. ADOLPHUS ASIIER. 

Tue death of Mr. Asher, the bookseller of 
Berlin, was briefly mentioned in our last week's 
number :—but he was a man whose career 18 In 
many respects deserving of further notice. Mr. 
Asher was not only a German bookseller : — he 
was also an English author. His edition of the 
Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, published in 1840, 
is preferable to all others as containing the best 
reading of the Hebrew text, the best transla- 
tion, and beyond all comparison the best critical 
apparatus of illustrative dissertations :—for some 


58, cl. 











pathetic more or less. The writers see no differer.ce 


of which latter, however, the editor was in- 
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debted to his learned friends. It will be a 
source of much regret to the students of medizval 


geography that the work remains incomplete, 
m na mg se — — —— _ 
for the preparation of whi r. r’s avoca- 
tions did. not allow him sufficient leisure. His 
other publications :—one on the set of early voyages 
publi by Levinus Hulsius, and the other on 
the collective editions of the early historians of 
Germany—are of less bulk and less importance, 
but contain information valuable to bibliographers 
on the subjects to which they refer. All three of 
these works, though published in Germany and 
written by a German,—for Mr. Asher was a 
native of Stettin,—are in the English language :— 
for which language he had a remarkable partiality, 
making use of it whenever it was practicable, both 
in writing and in speaking. Mr. Asher had spent 
five years of his early life in England—from 1820 
to 1825; and carried away with him so unbounded 
‘an admiration of the country, that he often 
ex himself on that account to the raillery not 
only of his Continental, but even of his English 
friends, 

When in England, Mr. Asher was for some 
time occupied as a clerk at Rothschild’s. He 
afterwards set up at St. Petersburgh, in the 
diamond trade; and it was only by an acci- 
dental speculation in which he engaged at one 
of the Leipsic fairs in 1827, that his attention 
was turned to bookselling. Into this he soon 

lunged with the eagerness that belonged to 

is temper; and to it he remained constantly 
attached, though conscious that his gains would 
have been both greater and easier in other branches 
of commerce. He was carrying on an extensive 
bookselling business in Russia, when, in 1830, an 
Imperial ukase imposing fresh restrictions and 
hardships on the Jewish community, of which he 
was a member, compelled him to break up his 
establishment and quit the country :—and he 
finally settled in Berlin. At the time of the popu- 
darity of the English Annuals, he speculated largely 
in introducing them into Germany and Russia ; 
and it is said, that in 1833 he purchased from the 
late Mr. Heath twenty thousand volumes of them 
in one lot. Of course, this branch of traffic dis- 
appeared with the Annuals themselves; but Mr. 
Asher succeeded in establishing at Berlin a per- 
amanent English business of a more substantial kind, 
without a parallel in Germany. 

One main support of Mr. Asher's general trade 
was, his connexion with different public libraries. 
It was in 1841 that he first received any orders 
‘of consequence from the British Museum. It 
had been pvinted out not long before, that the 
deficiencies of the Museum Lib were very 
great in works of use and information published 
on the Continent, — books which though hardly 
or not at all to be found in London, where 
the demand for them was too slight to allow 
of their being imported on the mere chance of 
sale, might be procured with little difficulty and 
at small expense in the localities in which they 
were issued. Of such volumes it was said that 
there were probably a hundred thousand in ex- 
istence on the shelves of booksellers in different 
parts of Europe; and it was thought that by 
establishing a connexion with a bookseller in each 
country, a collection might be brought together 
such as had never before been assembled under 
one roof. When Mr. Asher became known to the 
librarians of the Museum, it was soon .perceived 
that asa man of business he combined all the qua- 
lifications requisite for carrying out the project of 
forming such a collection in the very quarters 
where most difficulties were anticipated — the 
obscurer portions of Europe. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with the book trade, its channels and its 
usages, not only in England, France and Ger- 
many, but in Portugal, Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Poland, Hungary, and Russia,—with every 
one of which countries he had connexions and cor- 
respondence. He was also animated with a zeal 
in the cause as remarkable as his ability. It was 
only necessary to furnish him with a list of the 
books required from any corner of Europe—from 
Greece to Finland, or from Iceland to the Algarves 
—to be certain that all his varied resources would 





be put in action for the purpose of driving them 
within the walls of the Museum. It is now the 
boast of that establishment, that in every lan- 
guage of Europe it possesses, in spite of all its 
many and great deficiencies, a better library 
than is to be met with anywhere else out of the 
limits of the kingdom in which each lan 

is spoken :—and for the realization of this boast 
it is largely indebted to the exertions of Mr. Asher. 
These exertions were not confined to the execution 
of orders alone. He had frequently valuable sug- 
gestions to offer,—and a large fund of information, 
which a ready and accurate memory and an obliging 
temper rendered always available to himself and to 
others. On hisannual visit to the Museum, he always 
brought with him some works of interest which 
he had casually gathered in his journeys abroad, and 
on several occasions his enterprise enabled him to 
offer to the Museum the first choice from large col- 
lections which he had acquired in the gross. Those 
of Kuppitsch and Tieck the poet were among the 
number ;—and that of Meusebach would probably 
have been added, but for the successful competition 
of the Berlin Royal Library. The large collection 
of Hebrew literature brought together by Michael 
of Hamburgh was divided between two English 
libraries :—the printed books going to the Mu- 
seum, and the manuscripts to the Bodleian. In 
addition to these, Mr. Asher stated in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the Museum in 
1849, that he was “ bookseller to the Libraries of 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Upsala, the King’s Li- 
brary at Stockholm, Halle, Bonn, Greifswald, and 
Kénigsberg.” 

When Mr. Asher last quitted London, in July,— 
he was bound on a visit to Italy, to which he had 
looked forward for some years. It was his annual 
custom to make a tour through Germany, and 
through France or Holland to England, but he 
had only once before been in Italy, in 1848, and 
his visit had not then been a fortunate one. His 
collar-bone was broken by the overturn of a carriage 
about twenty miles from Rome,—and he spent 
the first weeks of his stay in the Eternal City on 
a bed of pain. He was accustomed in his journeys 
to settle beforehand, not only the day, but often 
the hour of his arriving at any city, and the time 
during which he should stay at it ; and his friends 
in London were more than once surprised by the 
exactnessof his performance of a promise of this kind 
made months before. On this last occasion, he had 
planned that on the 3rd of September, which was 
his birthday, he should arrive, on his return, at 
Breslau, with his wife, who travelled with him, to 
spend the day with his daughter, Madame Liwen- 
feld, and his grandchild. He arrived at Venice 
on the day he had intended ; but an illness which 
at first seemed of slight importance became on a 
sudden more serious,—and his daughter, sum- 
moned by telegraph from Germany, arrived on the 
3rd, only in time to attend her father’s funeral. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have received, in reference to one of the 
points recently discussed by Correspondents in our 
columns under the head of “Chinese Insurrec- 
tion,” a note from a gentleman who has been a 


resident in Shanghai,—to which we here give par- | 


tial insertion. It will then be convenient, we 
think, that the whole subject, so far as our journal 


is concerned, should stand over for that further | 


illustration which coming events are likely to 
bring.—We have omitted certain passages in the 
note of our present Correspondent, for reasons 
which he should have no difficulty in understanding. 
—‘‘T have observed,” he says, ‘‘that in the last two 
numbers of the Athenewm, a writer has been puz- 
zling himself about the orthographic resemblance 
between Tien-tee, the sign or name of one of the 
secret societies in China, and Tien-tth, or té, or 
téh, the title assumed by the leader of the rebels, 
and under which alone he was known all over the 
empire from the latter part of 1850 until early last 
year. Perhaps a few remarks from one for more 
than ten years acquainted with the Chinese lan- 
guage, and lately arrived from that country, may 
not be without use. The title Tien-téh, or tth, 


or té, differently pronounced according to the 


Nanking or Peking sound, and otherwise accord. 
ing to various provincial dialects, signifies ‘ Cgles. 
tial Virtue,” and has no connexion whatever, that 
I can perceive, with the name of the secret society 
Tien-tee,—the tee being quite a different character, 
Last year the change of name or title of the 
rebel leader was made to Tai-ping Wang, the 
King, or rather Prince of Peace, instead of the 
Prince of Celestial Virtue, Tien-tth Wang. The 
original head, or representative of the leaders, 
was reported to be a young man,—was believed to 
be such ail over the empire. The present leader, 
who is Hung-seaou-tseun, is known to be a man 
of middle age ;—and I am disposed to agree with 
Mr. Meadows that the report which was current of 
the capture of the original head by the Govern. 
ment officers was correct, and that the new title 
had been assumed when Hung-seaou-tseun became 
chief of the rebels. He had all along been 
chief plotter.—No Chinaman or foreigner really 
acquainted with China ever said that the de. 
scendants of the Ming family are numerous, or are 
known to exist at all in China. is is a mere 
vulgar error,—though frequently repeated. Iam 
not aware that any of the writers named, Milne, 
Staunton, &c., ever gave currency to it.” 

Last Saturday the Museum of Practical Geology, 
in Jermyn Street, was opened for the session, 
Prof. Forbes delivered a discourse on the Educa- 
tional Uses of Museums before a large audience ; 
in which he urged on the attention of his hearers 
views very similar to those which the Atheneum 
has been preaching for years on this subject. 
Prof. Forbes laid much stress on the unfortunate 
circumstance, that some of our Museums have 
no system of public teaching attached to them, 
being mere collections of dry bones—curious to a 
few, but useless to the many. He made sharp 
observations on the state of some of our provincial 
Museums; and urged the policy of each town or 
city aspiring to establish a Museum for the use of 
its inhabitants,—paying great attention to the 
| Scientific features of its own locality, and providing 
| for a due illustration of its products and peculiari- 
| ties. The advice was wholesome,—and should be 
| none the less welcome to those whom it concerns 
| for the grave humour and good-natured banter 

with which it was conveyed. 

We believe it may now be taken for granted 
| that the Lawson Observatory will be founded at 
Nottingham. The Lords of the Treasury have 
| granted 2,000. towards the fund, on certain con- 
| ditions, explained in a letter written to the Com- 

mittee by Sir Charles Trevelyan. Sir Charles 
writes,— 
| “It is strongly stated that, in regard to meteorological 
, pursuits and inquiries, such an establishment might prove 
| of the greatest value in a national point of view; and, 
moreover, it is shown by Sir John Herschel that Notting- 
ham possesses some peculiar advantages for observations of 
this kind. It is represented that, important for the pur- 
poses of agriculture and other national objects as this branch 
| of science is compared with astronomy, it is, nevertheless, 
much behind, and has been comparatively neglected. With 
regard to this branch of the subject, my Lords advert to 
the continued efforts which are about to be made by the 
| Government of the United States, represented by Lieut. 
Maury, and by Her Majesty’s Government, under the sanc- 
tion of this Board, in order to obtain meteorological obser- 
vations at sea for maritime purposes; and although their 
Lordships cannot look for much aid to that particular 
object from observations made at Nottingham, yet they will 
not be wholly without value, even in relation thereto. My 
Lords are, however, prepared to look for more important 
national advantages, as regards the interests of agriculture 
and other pursuits, which are much affected by climate and 
weather, from such an establish t at Nottingh pro- 
i vided meteorology may be looked to as the main and most 
| important object to be attained by the establishment. My 
| Lords are therefore prepared to ask Parliament to sanction 
la ey for this national object, to the extent of 2,000/., in 
| aid of the private subscriptions, provided the remaining 
8,0002. can be raised otherwise, and provided also that my 
Lords are satisfied that funds will be forthcoming to main- 
tain the establishment, when once started, and that no ap- 
plication will be made to this Board for such purpose. My 
Lords would repeat that it was chiefly with a view to the 
meteorological pursuits of the proposed establishment, and 
on an understanding that they will claim an important 
portion of its attention, that their Lordships have arrived 
at this conclusion.” 
—tThe conditions here named are precisel such 
as would, we imagine, be kept in view in this 
Midland establishment without reference to the 
question of Government aid. They can be no bar, 
therefore, as we lude, to the pt of the 
fund offered by the Lords of the Treasury.—It is 
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shown in the very sound and sensible letter of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, that for astronomical observa- 
tions the Nottingham Observatory is not wanted, 
—there being ample provision for such in the 
already existing institutions. 

Mr. Phillips, the able and zealous Assistant 
Secretary of the British Association, is said to be 
a candidate for the office of Deputy-Reader in Geo- 
logy to the University of Oxford, rendered vacant 
by the death of Prof. Strickland. The appoint- 
ment is in the gift of the Vice-Chancellor,—and is 
worth about 250/. a year. 

The daily papers announce the death of Mr. 
James Dodsley Cuff—the second clerk inthe Bullion 
Office of the Bank of England and the great-nephew 
of James Dodsley—once a well-known publisher 
in Pall Mall. But it is not in his immediate con- 
nexion with the Bank, nor in his remote connexion 
with an eminent bookseller, that Mr. Cuff’s name 
calls for some brief notice in our columns. He 
was long a distinguished collector of coins,—buying 
with great taste, with still greater knowledge, 
and with, at times, wondrous liberality. The 
collection which he has left of Saxon and Early 
English coins (for in these consist the strongholds 
of his cabinets) will, it is said, find ten days’ active 
employment for the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson. The great collectors—men like 
Trattle and Thomas—bought largely of all nations 
and times, and consequently did not succeed in 
completing any one class of coins. Mr. Cuff con- 
fined his attention to English coins; so that, his 
cabinets contain many unique specimens—to say 
nothing of examples of others that would have 
thrown Mead and Sloane and Trattle and Thomas 
into fits of envy and covetousness. 

This has been a heavy week for science in 
France. One of its chief notabilities has been car- 
ried to the grave since our last, in the person of 
M. Arago, the well-known Perpetual Secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences. The loss is one which 
will be shared by all intellectual Europe. M. Arago 
was escorted to Pre la Chaise by all the literary 
and scientific illustrations that events have left in 
Paris.—The Academy of Sciences has lost, too, 
another of its members, M. Auguste St.-Hilaire, 
of the section of Botany,—aged seventy-four. 

During the week the Royal Free Hospital has 
been opened as a school of medicine and surgery, 
—with an inaugural address by Dr. Tyler Smith. 
The theatre of the college was crowded ; and the 
audience comprised many of the élite of the pro- 
fession, the medical officers of other hospitals and 
schools, and nearly all the medical men residing in 
the neighbourhood of the college. The Royal Free 
Hospital was founded in 1828 by Mr. William 
Marsden, for affording medical relief to all classes 
of suffering poor, without any other recommenda- 
tion than that of wanting medical aid. It has 
been recently enlarged,—and has arrived at such a 
position as to become the seat ofa medical college, 
in which a thoroughly sound medical education is 
intended to be afforded. 

Our friends of the Eisteddfod have been again 
blowing their trumpets at Bangor. A procession, 
we are told, of bards and ovates — bards of whom 
the world hears only at absurd exhibitions like 
this in hand—was formed in the old town of Ban- 
gor ; and the ancient order, unenlightened by the 
sight of the Tubular Bridge and the Beaumaris 
steamer passing down the Straits—a combination 
of sights and sounds to rouse men to a newer life 
and a grander poetry, one would think, than that 
commemorated in the ‘“‘ Mewlinwillinwodd ”—pro- 
ceeded to a field, where the bardic circle was duly 
made round the “gorsedd” stone, and the chief 
bard (a Mr. Thomas, quite unknown to fame, we 
believe, even in the ranks of the Poetic Million,) 
was installed in the office of Bangor Apollo. 
How he played on his oaten pipe—afterwards 
a for more familiar clay,—how the ovates 
listened in admiring wonder as he and the minor 
bards dwelt on the virtues of ignorance and isola- 
tion— or, in other words, on the importance of 
maintaining a non-literary language alive in the 
Welsh valleys,—and how the roar of the Express 
Train (which left Euston Square about the same 
time as the bardic procession quitted the beer 
houses of Bangor) rushed through the music: of 





their ‘chaunt, startling the audience like a sudden “it meet the emergeney to have another copy of the 


visit from the spirit of the new epoch, — every 
reader of imagination will conceive for himself. 
At the end of these unmeaning mummeries, a 
flourish of trumpets called on the men of Bangor 
and elsewhere to come again and hear the like | 
next year. We think the apparition of that express | 
train—shooting, like a bird, through the air, from | 
the hills of Bangor to the heights of Anglesey—will | 
startle some into the thought, that there is some- | 
thing better to be done by men with hands and | 
brains during the coming year than to dream of 
dead tongues and paralytic Eisteddfods. 

Mr. Bentley we see announces, presently or 
prospectively, a great reduction in the price of 
a class of books which, having a large popular 
acceptance, have very unreasonably kept up their 
high rate in face of the reduction made in so many 
departments of publication. All new and original 
novels and romances published by him will, he 
says, be sold to the public at “‘ two-thirds less” 
than the amount charged at present for such 
works. ‘New novels in three volumes will be 
published at 10s, 6d., instead of 1/. 11s, 6d. as at 
present,—new novels in two volumes at 7s. instead 
of 11. 1s.,—mnew novels in one volume at 3s. 6d., 
instead of 10s. 6d.” We have said, ‘‘ presently or 
prospectively,” because there is a little confusion 
on this point in Mr. Bentley’s Circular. It bears 
date, October 1, 1853,— and the change is an- 
nounced to take place on the 1st of October neat. 
We mention this only to prevent mistakes,—as 
there can be no doubt how the document is to be 
read. An announcement of the kind at a twelve- 
month’s date would beasort of practical stultification 
which cannot have been intended.—We are struck, 
however, with another point. As we read the Cir- 
cular, the new system of charge is to be applied only 
to such works of the kind as shall be hereafter 
published. We cannot get out of it any suggestion 
that the reduction will apply to back stock or 
future issues of works now on hand. Well, then, 
Mr. Bentley says that, ‘‘while the public will 
derive so great an advan by this important 
change,” the profit to the retail booksellers is to 
‘remain as it is at present” :—and he “‘ looks con- 
fidently to such an increase of sale of the works as 
will repay him for the boldness of the enterprise.” 
If Mr. Bentley looks for his remuneration only to 
such an increase of sale as we think it is quite 
reasonable to expect, then we would inquire why 
the application of the principle once recognized 
should have this arbitrary limitation—why one 
three-volume novel should cost us a guinea-and-a- 
half, while another, by the same author and from 
the same publisher, we can buy for half-a-guinea? 
It is announced, that the new novels are to be 
produced in the same style as the old ;—and we are 
led to inquire what may be the difference of con- 
ditions in the two cases which arrests the sound 
maxim of political economy, if it be fairly relied on. 
We perceive, that out of its —— to new pub- 
lications, a gain is anticipated to the publisher, to 
the retail bookseller, and to the public. Can it be, 
that the price of copyright, instead of the economic 
principle, is intended to furnish any portion of 
this gain,—and that the author, about whose in- 
terest nothing is said in the Circular, is to be to 
any extent the scape-goat? 

A contemporary has opened its columns to the 
discussion of a singular absurdity—a proposal to 
erect a statue to Junius! ‘In the lobby of the 
House of Commons,” says our neighbour, “a 
vacant pedestal could be found” by the side of 
Falkland, Clarendon, and Hampden for a figure 
of the ‘‘ equally great, equally illustrious ” letter- 
writer. We were not before aware that the statues 
of Falkland, Clarendon, and Hampden were in the 
lobby of the House of Commons :—but let that 

The proposal sounds every way like a joke. 

A statue of a name—or of a shadow of a name— 
“stat nominis umbra!”—But if it be serious, it 
resents a very curious problem for the people of 
anchester. What would they do if they wanted, 
like the ingenious correspondent of our contem- 
porary, astatue of Junius? According to the view 
of their Dalton Committee, a likeness can be taken 


Dalton statue, and cover the face with a mask }— 
In this case we really think there is no living 
sculptor who will guarantee us a likeness, 
Who will undertake to put “the ‘alt thin grey- 
haired figure” imagined by Byron, and described 
by no one, into marble? 

Winter programmes of our Literary Societies 
begin to pour in upon us. They one and all exhi- 
bit the signs of a considerable amount of literary 
activity in the lecture sections. Two lecture lists 
we notice in particular, as of interest beyond the 
walls of the theatres in which the discourses are 
about to be delivered:—those of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution and the St. John’s Wood 
Literary Society. Of the first of these institutions 
our readers have heard from time to time. Among 
its coming courses of lectures we observe, that Mr. 
Ruskin is about to discourse on ‘ Architecture, 
chiefly Domestic,’ and on ‘ Painting, with reference 
to the Prospects and Objects of Modern Schools ;” 
—that the Rector of Eversley is to give notes and 
commentaries on subjects already discussed by him 
dramatically and romantically in ‘ Hypatia ;—that 
Prof. Kinkel is to lecture for six nights on Ger- 
man Literature; and Mr. Hunt, for the like num- 
ber, on Solar Radiations.—In the programme of 
our young suburban institute—which has taken 
root, as we predicted it would, under able manage- 
ment—we observe, that our P!unet-finder, Mr. 
Hind, is set down for two discourses :—the first, 
‘On Total Eclipses of the Sun and the Phenomena 
attending them,’—the second, ‘On the great Comet 
of 1264 and 1556, and its expected reappearance ;” 
—and that Mr. Hepworth Dixon will read a paper, 
entitled ‘The Puritan Lady: a Sketch from the 
Fireside during the Civil War.’ Mr. Buckingham 
lectures on his old subject, the Holy Land,—and 
there are other literary and scientific themes to be 
treated. Altogether, as our readers will perceive, 
these programmes offer range of subject and variety 
of literary entertainment for the coming season, 
How far the action of the Society of Arts may 
have influenced the arrangements of the institu- 
tions under notice we are not aware; but we may 
assume that its useful influence will be propagated 
through many an indirect channel, both in the 
metropolis and in the provinces. 

Dr. William Freund, the well-known lexico- 
grapher, has, we are informed, just returned from 
a scientific tour through the Grisons and Tyrol, 
the ancient Rhetia; where he sojourned during 
the summer by order of the Royal Academy of 
Science at Berlin. The results of his researches, 
ethnographic and linguistic, he will embody in a 
volume which he is now preparing for the press. 

The New Orleans weekly TJrue Delta of the 
20th of August contains a curious paragraph rela- 
tive to an alleged mutilation of the so-called Hath- 
away Bible. ‘‘In the morning edition,” says that. 
journal, ‘“‘we gave an article from an English 
paper, in which it was alleged that ex-Governor H. 
Johnson, of this State, or one of his party, on a 
visit to the house where Shakspeare wooed and 
won Ann Hathaway, had abstracted a portion of 
the fly-leaf of ‘The Hathaway Bible.’ We accom- 
panied it with the remark that there must be some 
mistake as to the persons charged with the com- 
mittal of the scandalous act, and so it turns out. 
Governor Johnson has addressed a note to the New 
York Herald, in which he says :— 

‘It is true that I visited the house referred to, accom- 

panied by my wife, and our niece, Miss Thompson, early in 
July last, and that my niece entered our names ia the book 
as stated ; but it is utterly untrue that the leaf of the Bible 
was torn and abstracted by either of the party. To those 
who know us, such a denial is totally unnecessary; but the 
charge having been made in England, I deem it proper to 
give it an unqualified contradiction, and to request that, as. 
an act of justice, you will be pleased to insert this commu- 
nication in your paper.’ ” . 
—As far as Shakspeare is concerned, the abstrac- 
tion of the entire Hathaway Bible would not be 
any loss whatever to the catalogue of so-called 
Shakspeare relics. Our American brethren are 
easily pleased if they put any Shakspeare-faith in 
such a yesterday curiosity. 

The Peace Pastoral is announced, we perceive, 
for performance on Wednesday next at Edinburgh. 
The actors are the same as in former years,—and 





only from the living face,—and they have no — 
of Junius, we believe, to cast in duplicate, Would 


the sentiments which animate these earnest mem 
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are our own in their fullest measure. We sym- 

athize in the motive and + the zeal which 
oa inspired them to labour longand in the midst of 
scoff and misinterpretation in behalf of the great 
social truth at issue. But we could have desired to 
see them use a somewhat wiser discretion in the 
choice of times and seasons for the propagation of our 
common creed. When the burglar is in the house, 
it is in vain to cry peace to the in-dweller. Nature 
has a surer and quicker logic than can be taught 
in the schools; and when the order of life is in 
present peril, trade interrupted, free speech, tole- 
ration, and mental activity threatened, they who 
preach forbearance cannot hope to find their 
audience. We do not wish to see good logic thrown 
away; we would desire not to put back a noble 
cause by an inopportune demonstration in its 
favour. For the sake of the real practical value 
of the Peace principle, at no time could it have 
been more undesirable to provoke popular discus- 
sion than just now. The Peace argument can be 
preached best amid social calms. The oaten pipe is 
unheard in the roar of artillery :—Pan might play for 
ever without getting the Dryads to dance if he chose 
to pipe within sound of a cataract. It is not to 
excited passions that the sound logic of the Peace 
apostles can address themselves with success. It 
is important not unnecessarily to endanger a 
doctrine by present failures,—not to imperil the 
work that A been done already by any untimely 
pronunciation in a sense contrary to the national 
impulse. Our readers will remember, that for years 
and years we have ourselves laboured on the Peace 
argument, when there were few to help us:—and 
it is for the sake of that argument itself that we 
would not have it insisted on just now. 

There is in a recent number of ‘ Household 
Words’ an amusing paper on the corruption of our 
language by what —in “‘slang” language—is called 
“slang.” If our contemporary be right—as, to a 
great extent, we think he is,—the virus of cant 
phraseology is spreading throughout our literature 
and our conversation in a manner threatening 
the purity and vigour of a noble tongue. This 
——— is both of home growth and of foreign 
growth. We receive much of it as we do our other 
imports :—-cant for the higher classes coming from 
the lands which send us hock and claret,—cant 
for the lower classes coming to our:shores.with the 
cotton of America and the wool of Australia. In 
one or other of its forms it is met with in the 
drawing-room and in the stable,—in the cabinet 
of the statesman and in the hut of the coster- 
monger,—behind the counters of Regent Street 
and the footlights of the theatres. It revels at the 
Temple and rejoices on the race ground. It pros- 
pers by the Isis and is rampant by the Thames.— 
Sometimes it creeps into the study of the author, 
too,—as our pleasant satirist himself asserts in 
theory and proves in practice :—for, in warning 
his readers against the use of unauthorized words 
either in speech or in writing, has he not borrowed 
from the forbidden source the very title of his 
paper !—The vicious habit which he laughs at and 
condemns, is one against which every man who 
feels how great a legacy has come down to us in 
the shape of our mother tongue, and how important 
it is that we shall transmit it in its majestic simpli- 
city to the millions who are to come after us—to 
the rising Anglo-Saxon Empires of America, Aus- 
tralia and Africa—should set his face. We should | 
tend our language with as much care as we tend 
our houses and gardens—guard it against the in- 
trusion of cant words as we do our roses 
against grubs and caterpillars. The great evil 
—especially with the non-literary public—is, the 
absence of any recognized standard of good Eng- 
lish. We have no book of authority,—as the 
French, the Spaniards, and even the modern Greeks 





have. It is true, we have a great number of classic 
writers ; and the works of these writers have been 
at all times the chief mainstay of the language. 
But even these are of unequal and disputed 
value. Not a little of Shakspeare is obsolete. 
Milton is often pedantic. The writers of the age 
of Queen Anne are generally adopted as models ; 
but Addison, though pure and elegant, is tame. 
The language of Swift is stronger, manlier and more 
varied. Dryden, again, is richer, warmer, more 





sonorous in expression. Charles Fox, nobly jealous 
for the purity of English speech, would not use a 
word for which he could not quote the authority 


of Dryden. Yet, there are words in Dryden— 
more in Swift— which no one now would 
think of using. But were it otherwise—were it 
possible to lay the hand on any book as a perfect 
model—it would still be useless as an authority in 
the schools, until systematized and arranged in the 
form of a dictionary, like that authoritatively pub- 
lished by the French Academy for the idiom 
of their own country. The subject is full of diffi- 
culty,—and can be met by very sound objections. 
But the growing evil of licence outweighs them all, 
—and something like the above remains as one of 
the great works to be done in England.—Mean- 
time, we would refer our readers to the article 
in ‘Household Words’ for a very amusing expo- 
sure of the extent to which the vice in question 
has engrafted itself on the stem of our noble Saxon 
tongue. 





COLOSSEUM, Regent's Park.—Admission 18,—The original 
PANORAMA of LO} i im 
half-past Ten till Five. The extraordinar 
LONDON BY NIGHT, from Seven till Ten. 
Five, oy during the evening, several favourite Songs by Miss 

. Poole. 


CYCLORAMA, Alban: 
QUAKE.—This celebra' 
senting the destruction of Lisbon by eas om in 1755, is 
exhibited Daily, at Three ; Evening, at Eight 0’ k.— 
1s.; Children and Schools, half-price to either Exhibition. 


GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square.—TURKEY in EUROPE.— 
LECTURES on the GEOGRAPHY of TURKEY in EUROPE 
and ASIA, and the surrounding Countries of RUSSIA and 
fen Om from 10 a.m. to 10 p.a.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, 

alf-price. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION.—An EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, by the most celebrated French, Italian, and 
English Pho phers, embracing views of the principal 
countries and cities of Europe, is now OPEN. Admission 6d. 
A portrait taken by Mr. Talbot’s patent process, One Guinea ; three 
— cons for 10s.—Photographic I tut 168, New Bond- 
stree 


ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Ragent Street. 

—ST. PETERSBURGH and CONSTANTINOPLE are exhi- 

bited_immediately p ing the DIORAMA of the OCEAN 

MAIL (via the Cape) to INDIA and AUSTRALIA.—Daily, at 3 

ab Admission, 12.; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38. ; Children, 
price. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — PATRON :— 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—The SECOND PART of an HIS- 
TORICAL LECTURE on “THE THAMES,’ from its Source to 
its Estuary, by GEORGE BUCKLAND, ion. assisted by Miss 
Blanche Younge, with NEW SONGS and NEW DISSOLVING 
SCENERY, on Tuesdays and organ. Ae Four o’clock, and every 
Evening except Saturday at Nine.— ures: By J. H. Pepper, 
Esq., on PHOTOGRAPHY, with Illustrations, Mornin and 
Evenings. — By Dr. Bach’ offner, on ELECTRO-GILDI 
SILVERING. — The LANCASHIRE SEWING MACHINE 
and BATE’S IMPROVED FIRE ESCAPE exhibited in Use and 
explained Daily.—Open Mornings and ——, Admission, 18. ; 
Schools, and Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 























MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. — Conductor, 
Mr. SURMAN, Founder of the Exeter Hall Oratorios.—The Sub- 
scription is One, Two, or Three Guineas perannum. Two Tickets 
for each Subscription Concert. Reserved-Seat Subscribers are 
r t y the Conductor with a copy of an Oratorio, or that 
most useful book, ‘The London Psalmist.’ Only office of the 
Society, No. 9, Exeter Hall.—The Concerts for the Season will 
commence early in next month. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SacRED AND Service Music. 

Zion: a Sacred Cantata. By Charles Danvers 
Hackett, Mus. Bac., Oxon.—The efforts of certain 
Bachelors of Oxford that from time to time come 
before us, are calculated to engender the fancy, that 
however some persons of this degree may esteem 
themselves betrothed or contracted—they cannot 
claim the rank of those who are married to Music. 
To this aspiring rather than attaining company, 
Mr. Hackett belongs—if we are to receive his ‘Zion’ 
as an average exposition of his invention, skill, and 
taste. The work is of some extent, and more 
ambition, comprising eleven numbers or move- 
ments; and the best of these does not get beyond 
an exercise in composition which on no grounds is 
worthy of the honours of print and publication. 

A Second Musical Service for the Church of Eng- 
land — comprising One ‘ Venite,’ Twelve Double 
Chants, ‘Te Deum,’ ‘ Jubilate,’ Responses after the 
Commandments, Gloria before the Gospel, Cantata 
Domino, and Deus Misereatur, for Four Voices. 


By Charles Edward Stephens.—The twelve Chants 
are the best portion of this collection of sacred 
music.—In the ‘ Venite’ the English is carelessly, 
not to say incorrectly, accentuated in the setting: 
—a fault particularly objectionable in a service 
which, we are told, is ‘equally adapted for Con- 
gregations who sing in unison,”—and in no case 


demanded by the necessities of composition. But 
it is surprising to observe how many of those who 
would write vocal music are unable to read prose 
or poetry. The same fault is more discernible in 
the ‘Holy, Holy’ from the ‘Te Deum,’—while, 
again, the leading phrase of this hymn, though 
melodious (and in this praiseworthy), may be com- 
plained of as too secular. It is not, indeed, so 
easy to write good music of the class to which 
Mr. Stephens offers his contribution as it would 
seem to be. 

Mass for Three Male Voices, without Accompani- 
ment, with first and second Treble ad libitum— 
[Messe & Trois Voix d' Hommes, dc.|.—Mass for 
Five Voices, ‘‘ Kyrie” —[Messe a Cing Voix, cc.]. 
—Paternoster for Four Voices, without Accompani- 
ment—[ Paternoster & Quatre Voix, dc.|. By Ch. 
Gounod.—That which we have found in every 
work by this rising composer that we have exa- 
mined, is to be found in this ‘ Mass’ also,—a mixture 
of power and beauty—of science and simplicity— 
such as the apostles of Romanticism have prema- 
turely asserted to have become impossible in the 
present condition of the worked-out and worn-out 
world of music. The ‘Mass’ was written to be 
performed by the Orphéonistes of Paris :—the body 


H-| of popular singers first assembled by M. Wilhem, 


—kept together after M. Wilhem’s decease by M. 
Hubert,—and now for the first time placed under 
the superintendence of a great musician as dis- 
tinguished from a skilful class-teacher. Owing to 
many circumstances needless to be dwelt on or 
discussed here,—the artisan-choruses of France 
have remained more stationary than could have 
been desired. Their class-practice books include 
but poor and easy compositions when compared 
with the collections and manuals for a similar 
purpose published by Mr. Hullah. Hence, the 
style of writing for their use must needs be the very 
simplest. The arrangement of the voices, too, in 
the ‘Mass’ was possibly dictated by the circum- 
stance, that in the French classes men and women 
rarely, if ever, practise in company :—yet, the 
master-hand of a real thinker and writer can attest 
itself, whatever be the conditions, whatever be the 
limits. 
Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room, 
And hermits are contented with their cells, 

wrote Wordsworth, when vindicating the sonnet, 
—and that the saying is a faithful saying, applying 
to musical as well as to metrical forms, these com- 
positions prove. Beauty, dignity, science, and 
that touch of the picturesque (without which there 
is no poetry, sacred or profane) will be found 
throughout the ‘ Mass,’—especially in the ‘ Gloria,’ 
and in the close of the ‘Agnus.’ The manner, too, 
in which the two supernumerary soprani voices are 
used, is masterly. The single ‘‘ Kyrie,” again,—the 
opening portion (we suppose) of a mass for singers 
further advanced,—merits high praise. Here, how- 
ever, in a passage or two, M. Gounod carries fear- 
lessness and licence in modulation to the point of 
crudity :—and, without any sacrifice of that sim- 
plicity of style in which he excels, or detriment to 
that feeling for melody for which we consider him 
not less remarkable, he might, in a work of so many 
movements as the complete Mass, have indulged 
himself in some variety of tempo, instead of writing 
from first to last in common time. 





Drury Lane.—We mentioned in our last num- 
ber that every effort was making to give to Mr. 
Brooke's success the air and character of a triumph. 
These efforts seem to have attained the result to 
which they have been directed. On Friday week 
the theatre was not only crowded to excess to wit- 
ness his performance of Richard the Third,—but 
the doors were besieged from an early hour, and 
numbers were disappointed of admission. The 

rt of Gloster is far from being Mr. Brooke's best. 
ft is much too violent from the beginning ; and in 
proportion to its violence it is wanting in subtlety,— 
which will not consist with vehement declamation. 
The death agonies were protracted beyond endur- 
ance, and in defiance of the laws of good taste,— 





which require that the actor should in such in- 
stances refine upon nature and select from her 
' manifestations.—On Monday Mr. Brooke took his 
' benefit, under the patronaye of the Earl of Glengall 
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and others,—in the part of Virginius. In this it 
was remarked that the actor had manifestly bene- 
fited by the censures of his critics. His docility in 
this respect is a good point,—and a sensible ac- 
knowledgment of a judgment consciously needing, 
and willing, to be instructed. In the speech with 
which Mr. Brooke concluded the performance, he 
put some such confession as this gracefully into 
words, and solicited correction and suggestion.—On 
this evening Mr. Brooke’s engagement ended ;— 
but the management at once entered into a new 
one for twelve more nights, commencing on Wed- 
nesday, last, —when ‘Hamlet’ was performed. 





SADLER’s WELLS.—The attempt to place comedy 
on these boards appears likely to meet with suc- 
cess. On Friday week Mr. Knowles’s three- 
plotted comedy of ‘The Love-Chase’ was revived, 
with care and cost; and although Mrs. Nisbett 
was wanting in the part of neighbour Constance, 
the acting, on the whole, was good. Mr. Bar- 
rett as old Fondlove played with an unction and 
a tact not often excelled. The sexagenarian’s 
vanity and infatuation for Widow Green were dis- 
tinctly and amusingly pronounced. Widow Green 
herself was or | by Mrs. Marston; and we 
may say that, since Mrs. Glover it has not before 
been rendered so well. A Mrs. Wyatt appeared 
as Lydia, and acted with much pathos. In neigh- 
bour Wildrake Mr. Hoskins had a part in which 
he felt that he might revel,—and he did so to the 
“much delight” of his audience.—The quaint 
points of this fine play told on the audience after 
their wonted fashion :—a smile on one cheek and | 
a tear on the other showed, throughout, the spell 
of which the poet in this production is unequivo- 
cally the master. The house was well attended: 
—and the comedy has been repeated this week. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION, 


WIrHoUT opening our columns to controversy 
concerning a topic which experience has taught | 
us to be nearly inexhaustible,—we give place, with | 
pleasure, to the following communication, to which | 
we have thought it well to add a few comments.— | 

Sir,—You have recently noticed several efforts in behalf | 
of musical education. Perhaps the following account of a | 
class just ended in New York under Prof. Lowell Mason, 
may be worth a record. In a letter recently received, the 
Professor writes—“ The class for teachers has occupied my 
time, so that I have done little else. This class consisted of | 
fifty persons— thirty-five gentlemen, fifteen ladies,—who | 
came together to study music with particular reference to 
teaching and church music. We met at nine o’clock every 
morning and continued in session till one. We had also | 
frequent meetings in afternoons, say three to five, and aJso , 
had two regular evening meetings from seven to nine. We | 
have now closed, and the members have gone home to their 
labours. Some of them came 1,000 miles, at an expense of 
751. or 802. each.” —I may add, that the class was a private one, 
unconnected with any institution;—that a respectable though 
a not exorbitant remuneration was secured to the teacher by 
a class fee, for the quarter, of about five guineas English ;— 
and that the persons availing themselves of it were seeking 
employment as teachers in ordinary schools or precentors in 
churches. The class indicates a degree of musical zeal and 
pecuniary ability which, I fear, we should look for in vain 
in the same class over here. I fear that owing to the 
numbers of persons of no qualification whatever, pressing 
themselves into notice as teachers, the terms of music 
classes have become so ridiculously low as to afford no 
prospect of adequate r t to a man of respectable 
talent. Mr. Hullah led the way in the race, and others 
have followed, each trying to make way by cheapening his 
services :—so that I saw last winter placards for a course of 
thirteen lessons of two hours’ duration, on some new 
“system,” for sixpence the whole course. This is a serious 
hindrance to the progress of true music among us. I re- 
main, &c, : H.W. 

The spirit ef most of the remarks contained in 
the above note is entirely in agreement with that 
of the Atheneum. Whether the matter in debate 
has been a Wednesday Concert at Exeter Hall, or 
a singing class,—we have always deprecated cheap- 
ness in Art, when held out as a bait ;—have al- 
ways felt that, beyond a certain point, and in 
certain musical matters, it is impossible. To give 
an instance,—the players on unpopular and un- 
gracious instruments can never be got cheap, and 
therefore can never be taught cheaply. Yet, the 
cheapest orchestral concert must haveitsgood violas, 
good bassoons, good hautboys, good trumpets, or 
otherwise be contented to play bad music only, or 
to play good music badly. Again, —as regards 
the theatre, we hold a cheap opera to be almost 











an impossibility,—until, at least, fine singers and 


actors are by fourfold more numerous than they are 
at present. But as regards class-teaching, there is 
a difference, overlooked by our Correspondent,— 
which we must point out for him ; the more so, 
since he has used a name and mentioned an in- 
stance without due correction or recollection. Mr. 
Lowell Mason's class was one “ for teachers,”— 
Mr. Hullah’s cheap classes were founded (like the 
Wilhem classes in Paris) for the resort of opera- 
tives, who wanted to sing—not to teach. Such 
need not be delicately trained in fifties, but could 
be manceuvred by hundreds,—and such had ‘no 
five guineas” quarterly to give in return for their 
being smoothed, instructed, and presented with a 
pleasure.—It is perfectly true, that Mr. Hullah’s 
classes were, for awhile, absurdly the fashion,— 
and among people who could pay better, and who 
dropped off, ere long, in disgust because at the 
end of ‘‘the course” they did not issue forth so 
many Sontags, Albonis, Rubinis and Lablaches,— 
so many finished vocalists in short. But the thing 
has found its right level. The Professor's method 
being a good one, has stood the fatal flux and 
reflux ; has done what it could do, and not what 
silly people demanded it should do.—It is no less 
true, and well known to all who have watched and 
followed Mr. Hullah’s operations, that subsidiary, 
or (to be more correct) superior, classes have 
been added to the original scheme—for the more 
delicate training of the voice; for imparting deeper 
and closer musical knowledge; and for like objects, 
calculated to embrace not so much ‘the many” 
as the few who are to train—and the less few who 
are to delight—‘‘ the many.”—It is, lastly, true, 
that no teaching in combination is sufficient to 
produce good execution except when it is applied 
to music of combination. A Sontag may begin to 
study singing in a class, that she may learn to dare 
intervals, to count bars—to ‘‘mind her own busi- 
ness” independent of her comrades,—but before 
she ends she must have passed through the hands 


|—not of the class teacher—but of the singing- 


master. The illustration holds good in every de- 
partment of the art. Polishing in the rough and 
individual finishing are two separate functions, to 
be practised separately,—but the latter does not 
preclude the former. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—The Frank- 
fort papers announce the recent death of Madame 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, widow of the composer, 
at the age of thirty-five,—and her interment in 


The event had been for some time expected by the 


friends of the deceased lady,—since her health was, | 
by them, known to have been slowly and steadily | Russian bribery—has at last, it is said, succeeded 


declining for more than a twelvemonth. It must 
not pass without its word of respectful commemo- 
ration ; since whenever the story of the life of the 
composer of ‘ Elijah’ is told, —a place of no ordinary 
love and honour must be kept for the worthy wife 
of the greatest modern artist ; who rejoiced in the 
extraordinary triumphs of his brilliant but short 
career, with a simplicity, cordiality, and modesty 
excellent in one so beautiful and accomplished as 
she was; and who supported his loss and accepted 
the trial with a quiet and dignified resignation, 
made all the more touching by the depth and 
earnestness of affection which she loved to express 
when speaking of him who went before her—by 
but a little while—to the grave. 

Our contemporariesmention, that there is an idea 
of reviving the Wednesday Concerts, at Exeter Hall, 
during the coming winter; and that, should this 
be done, M. Benedict will be the conductor. That 
the current tales of coming war and famine, and 
the assurance of pestilence come, do not deter 
or delay preparations for pleasure during the 
winter, we are further reminded, by observing 
that the first Réunion des Arts was to be held on 
Wednesday, and the first rehearsal of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society last evening. We wait with some 
curiosity to see what new or unfamiliar work it is 
the intention of this Society to present to the public 
during the season 1853-4. 

To the list of singers announced as engaged by 
Mr. Wood for his Italian operas in Edinburgh, we 
may add the name of Signor Crespi, a lady from 
Genoa, who has not, we believe, as yet, sung in 


England.—Madame Sontag is said to be on the 
point of leaving America, if indeed she have not 
already arrived in the old country. 

Among Italian operas forthcoming during the 
winter season, in Italy, the Gazette Musicale an- 
nounces, on Italian authority, ‘Ida di Benevento,’ 
by Di Giosa; ‘ Matilda di Ostan,’ by Pistilli; ‘ Va- 
lenzia Contadino,’ by Moscenza; ‘Margarita di 
Ostorgogna,’ by Petrorini; ‘Cesare di Bazan,’ by 
Traversari ; ‘ Angiola di Ghemme,’ by Nicosia ; 
‘I tre Peccati di Diavolo,’ by Cortesi; and ‘ L’Al- 
chimista,’ by Rosi. 

The new ballet at the Grand Opéra of Paris, 
‘(lia et Mysis,’ with music by M. Potier, is, as 
its name imports, on a classical subject. The de- 
nodment is serious. The principal characters in it 
are sustained by Mdlle. Priora and Madame Guy 
Stephan. 

Mr. Brooke, as we have elsewhere stated, has 
been re-engaged for twelve more nights by the 
lessee of Drury Lane. In accepting the re-en- 
gagement, Mr. Brooke remarked, that ‘‘he was 
in the hands of Mr. Wilton,” whose consent was 
necessary. From an American paper, we learn 
some particulars which illustrate the present com- 
plexion of theatrical transactions of the nature 
apparently implied by the above remark. ‘“ Mr. 
G. V. Brooke,” it is said, on the authority 
referred to, ‘‘is now the property of three specu- 
lative Californian gentlemen, to whom he is under 
an engagement to perform for eight hundred nights, 
which will run over a term of four years,—and for 
which, exclusive of travelling and other expenses, 
he receives 16,0007. During this engagement, he 
visits London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Dublin, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Havana, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, 
and Melbourne.” — We have also been informed 
that the forthcoming American engagement of 
Mr. James Anderson is effected on similar extra- 
ordinary terms. 

M. Duperche, a French dramatic author, has 
| just died at Batignoles, at the age of ninety. His 
| last drama was represented just thirty years ago. 
| —The death of Mr. Blewitt, our well-known com- 
poser and singer of comic songs, is, also, among 
the events of the past few days. We are sorry to 
add, that he is said to have left behind him a widow 





and family in a state of the uttermost destitution. 
The Berlin Correspondent of the Morning Chro- 
| nicle announces the success of ‘ Macchiavelli,’ a 


| the Free Town with solemn musical ceremonials, | new five-act serious play, just produced in the 


Russian capital, the work of a Fraulein Schmitz. 
That much-talked-of engine of unsettlement— 


| in beguiling Mdlle. Rachel to St. Petersburgh for 
la year and a half,—with the concurrence, it is 
| understood, of the management of the Thédtre 

Frangais. 20,000/. is the sum named as the hono- 
| rarium for Mdlle. Rachel's “self and party” during 
| the eighteen months in question. 


TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
TUESDAY. 

SECTION i AND PHYSICAL 

Sir W. R. Hamilton having arrived, his name 
was added to the Committee of the Section,—as 
was that of the Rev. 8. King,—though they do not 
appear in the journal. 

‘On the Mixture of Homogeneous Colours,’ by 
Prof. H. HetmHoutz.—The author published a 
year ago experiments on the mixture of homo- 
geneous coloured light, which seemed to prove that 
there are only two colours in the solar spectrum 
— of being combined into white,—namely, 
yellow and indigo. He” has repeated these expe- 
riments, following another method, similar to that 
lately described by M. Foucault, for obtaining 
larger fields equally dyed with the mixture of two 
homogeneous colours,—and has found that there 
are more pairs of complementary colours in the 
spectrum. These colours are situated at both ends 
of the spectrum :—on one side, from red up to a 
yellow shade, a little greenish,—on the other side, 
from violet up to a blue shade, also a little green- 
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ish. The shades, however, in the middle of the 
spectrum, in which the green preponderates, can- 
not give white with any other homogeneous colour. 
Their complement is purple, and must be com- 
pounded by violet and red. The complementary 
colour of red is greenish blue,—of orange, sky 
blue, — of yellow, indigo, —of greenish yellow, 
violet. The author found, moreover, that the 
complementary colours are arranged in the spec- 
trum in a mostirregular manner. As the breadth 
of the differently coloured bands in prismatic 
spectra depends not only on the wave-length, but 
on the substance of the prism, he refers the follow- 
ing results to interferential spectra, where the dis- 
tance of two colours is proportional to the differ- 
ence of their respective wave-lengths. If you pass 
with an equal velocity through the different colours 
of such a spectrum, the shade is altered very 
slowly at both its extremities, in the red and 
violet, but in those parts where the complements 
of red and violet are placed, in the greenish yellow 
and greenish blue, the shade alters very rapidly, 
so that the distance of extreme red and golden 
yellow is about ten times greater than the distance 
of their complementary colours, greenish blue and 
sky blue. The author observed two circumstances 
in these experiments which had prevented him in 
his former experiments from finding other com- 
lementary colours than yellow and indigo. At 
First, according to the peculiar distribution of 
complementary shades in the spectrum, the said 
colours were able to give a larger white spot than 
the others. Secondly, it appeared to be very difficult 
to the human eye, which is not quite achromatical, 
to find and to keep the right focal length for ob- 
jects illuminated by two kinds of homogeneous 
rays of very different refrangibility. Indigo and 
yellow are of less different refrangibility than any 
other pair of homogeneous complementary colours, 
and are therefore easily combined. Others, as red 
and greenish blue, on the contrary, are united in 
the same field of the retina with great difficulty. 
Finally, the author gave some remarks on the best 
method for bringing the whole variety of colours 
into a system. He stated that Newton’s coloured 
disc appeared to be the most simple and complete 
manner. Some points, however, are to be changed. 
First, not only the seven principal colours of New- 
ton must be arranged on the margin of the disc, 
but the whole definite number of them existing in 
the spectrum, so that complementary colours are 
placed in the opposite ends of the same diameter. 
Secondly, the two ends of the spectrum cannot 
meet together, but must be separated by an inter- 
val, where the complementary colour of the green 
shades, namely, purple, is to be intercalated. The 
commonly-received theory of three principal colours 
includes a restriction of Newton’s method contra- 
dictory to the author's former experiments. 

‘ Meteorological Observations made at Hull,’ by 
T. W. Lawton.—This communication gave evi- 
dence of patient and laborious research. Its 
details were contained in eight tabular reductions 
of the observations. The first contained the mean 
pressures for every month of the year. The second 
gave the mean monthly temperatures at Hull and 
at York. The third gave the extreme monthly 
temperatures for ten years at Hull and for seven 
years at York. The fourth gave Dr. Fielding’s 
extreme temperatures. The fifth gave a com- 

rative view of the mean monthly temperature 
at Hull, Halifax, York, and Keyingham. The 
sixth, the mean annual temperatures at Hull, 
York, Wakefield, Malton, Keyingham, and Lon- 
don for many years. The seventh gave the humi- 
dity, both as regarded the indications of the hygro- 
meter as well as of the rain-gauge,—and in| 
drawing attention to this, the author stated the | 
discrepancies observed in the rain-gauges used, as 
well as the deviations of those placed at several 
elevations, from the indications of those recorded 
at York by Mr. Phillips. The eighth table gave a 
=— of the more remarkable results and con- 
clusions of all the others. The author also exhi- 
bited a drawing of a very simple rain-gauge, 
which, he said, avoided the inconveniences of eva- 
poration, splashing, &c., uncommonly well. It 
consisted of a tube seven or eight inches deep, 











whose cross section contained five square inches ; 


this terminated in a narrow tube, graduated so as 
to show hundredths and thousandths of an inch in 
depth, received upon the area of the other. 

‘On Parhelia observed at St. Ives,’ by J. K. 
Warts.—These beautiful phenomena were seen on 
Tuesday, the 15th of February, 1853, from about 
12». 20™ p.m. to 24 30™- p.m. The wind at the 
time was north-west, very slight; barometer, 
29°65; thermometer, 31°. The morning was 
clear, with a slight frost, and about noon a thin 
haze came over and covered the sun, which still 
shone with considerable power ; and there were 
a few scattered light clouds. At the time stated 
above, four mock suns, or Parhelia, were very 
visible, situated at equal distances in a circle round 
the true sun, two being in the same vertical with 
him, and two in the same horizontal range. These 
displayed splendid prismatic colours. Shortly 
afterwards, two other mock suns appeared, of a 
pale white light, in the same horizontal range with 
the true sun, and two of the bright mock suns, 
Each of the mock suns appeared as large as 
the true sun, and through him and the four hori- 
zontal mock suns a stream of pale white light 
passed to a considerable distance beyond the out- 
side ones. The author gave a diagram, in which 
the circle in which the four inner bright parhelia 
were ranged was marked 30°; but whether this 
meant in diameter or distance from the true sun, or 
whether it was by estimation or actual measure- 
ment, was not stated. The circle in which the two 
outer parhelia were placed was only about three- 
fourths formed; the diagram showed it exactly twice 
the size of the inner circle ; but whether this was 
the real scale, the author had not stated. Imme- 
diately above to the north was an inverted arch. 
The inner circle and outer partly-formed circle 
were of a light brown colour on the outer edges, 
and of a violet red on the inner. The inverted 
arch was of white light, having the outer edge 
tinged with red. The long streak was of white 
light, which passed through the true sun and the 
two parhelia on each side of it, and to a consider- 
able distance beyond the two outside ones. The 
wind being scarcely perceptible, the haze hung 
over the sun for a long time. The phenomenon 
was in full splendour for upwards of two hours ; 
and it was a considerable time afterwards before 
all traces had disappeared. 

The Rev. Dr. ScoresBy said, that these par- 
helia, as very accurately described by the author 
of the communication just read, were familiar 
phenomena to all Arctic voyagers. Many of them 
had been seen and described by himself, and some 
by Sir James Ross in his ‘Antarctic Voyage of 
Discovery.’ He believed the cause of them was 
first correctly explained by Dr. Young, as caused 
by the refraction and reflexion of hexahedral 
prisms of ice floating in the air ; and they were 
never seen but when such crystals might be be- 
lieved to be the constituent parts of clouds.— 
Prof. StoKEs considered that the cause of these 
halos and parhelia had been satisfactorily assigned 
by the ice-crystal theory. 

‘ Meteorological Summary for 1852 of Obser- 
vations at Huggate, Yorkshire.’—‘ Continuation, 
across the Country, of the Thunder and Rain 
Storm, which commenced in Herefordshire on 
September the 4th, and terminated on the York- 
shire Wolds on September the 5th, 1852.’—‘ Notice 
of a terrific Thunder-Cloud on the Wolds, Sep- 
tember the 26th, 1852.’ By the Rev. T. RanKrne. 

‘Suggestions on Medical Meteorology,’ by J. 
Day.—The chief objects of the author are—first, 
to draw attention tothe present vague state of our 
meteorological knowledge in its medical aspect,— 
secondly, to suggest modes by which this interest- 
ing branch of medical study may be practically 
advanced and applied. He wishes, with the aid 
of the medical profession, to bring into action self- 
supporting Meteorological Societies in different 
localities, especially in London. He cites from the 
returns of the Registrar General remarks showing 
the effects of sudden changes of atmospheric tem- 
perature on the public health. He shows from 
remarks of Dr. Tripe, that a high state of the 
barometer generally accompanies a low rate of 
mortality in scarlet fever ; and cites Matteucci to 
prove that the exhalations from the human body 





are sometimes ten times greater in dry than in 
moist air, and are doubled by a transition of the 
thermometer from 32° to 44° Fahr. He shows that 
private practitioners could contribute largely to 
this branch of science by keeping accurate registries 
of the changes of the aspects of diseases which 
come under their care, and with them notes of the 
leading atmospheric indications. He shows that 
public hospitals and infirmaries could, at little 
trouble and no additional expense, keep registries 
of this kind of the highest value; and he concludes 
by offering to become the medium of communica- 
tion with any person interested in this subject, 
or who may wish for information, or reference to 
sources of information, who may address him, with 
a postage stamp for reply inclosed, at No. 18, 
Craven Street, City Road. 

‘Description of his Graphic Telescope,’ by C. 
VaRLEY.—The author drew attention to the im- 
perfections and difficulties experienced in using the 
Camera Lucida; and then exhibited and described 
his instrument. The stand of it united great port- 
ability with complete steadiness; and the instru- 
ment itself, which had something of the appearance 
of a telescope, could be adjusted so as to focus the 
image exactly at the spot where the pencil was 
to delineate it, and the direct view of the point of 
the pencil easily caused to trace the picture to be 
drawn. The object-end also of the instrument 
could be turned round so as to place on the paper 
any portion of the landscape before the author 
which he wished to delineate, or if his object were 
to take the inside of a building, he could take the 
ceiling, or roof, floor, or any portion of the sides 
at pleasure. 

‘On a New Photometer,’ by Dr. Prict.—The 
author, by arranging two inclined mirrors in a box, 
contrived to reflect the standard light and the light 
to be measured, so as to cross each other at a 
piece of ground glass or oiled paper on the top of 
the box ; then it was easy, he asserted, to adjust 
the distance of the standard light so as to make the 
two reflected lights appear equally intense,—and 
then, on the common principle, the illuminating 
power of the light to be estimated could be calcu- 
lated. 

‘On the Combined Steam and Ether Engine,’ 
by G. Rennie. —Our report of this engine is 
given in the proceedings of Section G for Tuesday. 

‘On Deep Sea Soundings and Errors therein, 
from Strata of Currents, with Suggestions for 
their Investigations,’ by Dr. Scorrspy.—He set 
out by observing that the subject of deep sea 
soundings was one which lately had become of great 
interest, inasmuch as recent soundings had tended 
to show that there were profundities in the sea 
much greater than any elevations on the surface of 
the earth, for a line had been veered to the extent 
of seven miles. He believed the first soundings 
beyond a mile were made by himself, when quite a 
youth, in the Arctic regions. Since then, in 1849, 
Her Majesty’s ship Pandora had obtained sound- 
ings in the North Atlantic, at 2,060 fathoms. 
Capt. Basnet, in 1848, in the North Atlantic got 
soundings at 3,250 fathoms. In 1849, Lieut. 
Walsh, of the United States Navy, got soundings 
at 5,700 in the North Atlantic. But a much 
greater depth had been obtained by Capt. Denham 
in the South Atlantic. In 1852, he got soundings 
at 7,706 fathoms. After the line had been let out to 
that depth it came to a pause. It was then raised 
a little, and then let out again, when it came to a 
stop at precisely the same point. The line used 
was a silk one, one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
weighing about one pound to every hundred yards, 
the plummet weighing about nine pounds, and 
being about eleven inches long. These were per- 
haps very favourable circumstances ; but there 
were considerations connected with all deep sea 
experiments which rendered these results ex- 
tremely doubtful, and not only doubtful, but in 
some cases actually erroneous. This arose from 
the action of what he had, in a previous paper, 
spoken of as the strata currents of the ocean,— 
that was, currents flowing beneath each other, in 
different ways, as he had shown in the case of the 
Gulf-stream and the Polar current. It would be 


evident that, in the case of a sounding, where, as 
with Capt. Denham, a light lead required nine 
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hours, twenty-four minutes, and forty-five seconds 
to run out, the action of these currents would 
affect the length of line run out, and the sounding 
could not be relied upon. If the sea were a sta- 
tionary body, or if its currents were uniform move- 
ments ofthe entire mass of waters from the surface 
to the bottom, then the lead might be fairly ex- 
pected to take a direct and perpendicular course 
downwards. But if, in the place of sounding, 
strata currents, so prevalent in the sea, should be 
running in different directions, or what would have 
the same effect, if one stratum of water, say a 
superficial stratum, should be in motion, and the 
main body below at rest, no correct results could 
be derived. Dr. Scoresby proceeded to show, 
illustrating his argument with diagrams, that under 
such circumstances the line would be carried away 
by the under current so as to make a band, which, 
at great depths, might go to the extent of miles. 
He had repeatedly noticed this effect when in the 
Arctic seas, in his youth, hunting the whale, and 
by noticing it had been able to strike many second 
harpoons, where the other whale fishers had been 
at fault. He had noticed that after a fish was 
struck, say at the edge of the ice, it had dived in 
an oblique direction under it, carrying out line for 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, when there 
would be a tension of from half-a-ton toa ton on 
the line, and then pause fora short time. Then 
the fish would “take line” again, as if under the 
ice, and perhaps come up a-stern of the fast boat. 
There could be no doubt that the second pulling 
out was owing almost entirely to the resistance of 
the water. But if the boat was in clear water, and 
run until the pause, then her head would perhaps 
incline to the right or left. The boats then went 
a-head of her; but he, instead of doing so, had 
always gone to perhaps treble the angle of inclina- 
tion, and had, for the most part, been rewarded by 
his close proximity to the fish when it rose. Well, 
then, all circumstances showed that the currents 
of the sea had very considerable influence on the 
line when let out, and he came, then, to the con- 
sideration of a plan for the determination of the 
surface and relative strata currents. No doubt 
broad determinations as to great and decided 
currents and proximate results by means of mul- 
tiplied observations on currents of moderate veloci- 
ties were derivable from the ordinary process ; but 
for really satisfactory results, far more accurate and 
conclusive processes need to be instituted. And 
it would be well deserving, he thought, of an en- 
lightened Government of a maritime country espe- 
cially to employ smaller war-vessels and officers in 
investigations on the subject, for which modes, he 
believed, might be made available, calculated to 
yield much useful and interesting information. 
Two leading processes appeared to him as being 
applicable to these determinations :— first, the 
planting in particular positions of inquiry in the 
ocean, from an attendant vessel, buoys with flags, 
kept in their places by a resisting apparatus below 
the surface, which might be denominated a current 
measurer, and determining, after a night’s action, 
for instance, the changes of their position from 
celestial observations. Then, secondly, placing a 
small boat upon the water during a calm, with the 
current apparatus for the determination of the 
relative set of strata currents. The current mea- 
surer attached to, and suspended by, a small wire, 
run off a reel fixed in the bow of a boat, might be 
let down to various depths in succession, with a 
register thermometer attached at each new depth, 
when the motion of the beat and its direction, as 
shown by the position of a surface float or buoy, 
would, after but short intervals of time, indicate 
proximately the relative motion of the surface 
water, and the water at the several depths of the 
resisting apparatus below. 

Dr. Buist said, that Dr. Scoresby had given so 
much in the way of introduction to what was pro- 
posed to have been said, that the accident that 
prevented the instruments from being exhibited on 
Saturday, when the paper on currents, which they 
were meant to illustrate, was read, was almost a 
fortunate one. Dr. Scoresby had described the 
only means hitherto resorted to for ascertaining 
the existence and character of sub-marine currents ; 
and the same cause that tended to render deep-sea 


soundings uncertain, made the ascertainment of 
sub-marine currents by the old methods most un- 
satisfactory. Dr. Buist then exhibited and explained 
the new current measurer. As any attempt at a 
minute description without a diagram would be 
next to unintelligible, it may be stated generally 
that the instrument resembled a common weather- 
cock turned upside down, and which on being 


lowered by a wire to any depth, took the direction. 


of the current. It was furnished with a compass, 
the needle of which was clamped at the proper 
time by a second wire, when a bladed wheel like 
that of a patent log, or of a ventilator, was allowed 
to revolve for a minute, and worked like a gas- 
meter by an endless screw into a toothed wheel, 
and when the whole was drawn up, it indicated the 
direction and velocity of the current at any given 
depth. He stated that superficial currents were 
on a large scale; and from on board ships best 
ascertained by what were termed bottle logs, or 
slips of paper inclosed in a bottle thrown overboard 
every day at noon, indicating the ship’s place, or 
anything desired to be known regarding her. One 
of these was exhibited in the form of a common 
receipt-book, where all the formal part was printed 





Their basket manufacture, also, might vie with 
that of any country. The people were well formed, 
and exhibited a high degree of civilization, rarely 
found in these districts. The next five days’ tra- 
velling was highly monotonous; when crossed 
the Pengola, and entered the Makasan country, a 
district seldom visited by the white man. e 
Makasans were very friendly, but very poor, 
through having been at war for two years with 
their neighbours. Dwarfs are very common in 
the district—though not a general feature :—one, 
who was a kind of factotum to the late king, being 
only 3 feet 7 inches high, —- most beautifully 
proportioned. Idiots, apparently from sun-strokes, 
were also very common. An error on the maps 
was noticed here. The river Pengola did not run 
into the sea, but into another river, called the 
Uzatu, so that the author asserted that no river 
or other water could enter the sea between Um- 
falosiand Delagoa. The range of the Drachimbirgo 
here came in view, and, at the point where the 
author turned back, they were not more than fifty 
miles from the sea. After travelling about 300 
miles from the Umfalosi, they found a wood with 
a stream of water running through it, from which 


in, and the captain had only to fill it up with | the author collected a large number of artrids, 
writing,—counter-foils were left in the book con-| amongst which he had little doubt there were 


taining a record of the information thus cast on | many new species. 


the waters :—these amongst other things serving 
afterwards to indicate what proportion of the log 
had been picked up, what lost sight of. It was 
eminently expedient, and occasioned very little 
trouble to put a notice on this of the principal ad- 
ventures the ship might have met with. Had 
this been always done, the history of the voyage 
of many vessels that had perished at sea might 
up to a certain point have been ascertained.— 
Dr. Buist also explained other instruments; and 
then gave an account of a Hail Storm in India, in 
the Peshawur dictrict, by which eighty-four per- 
sons, and upwards of three hundred head of cattle, 
were killed. 


Mr. Monpay exhibited and described a model 
of a Self-registering Thermometer. 





WEDNESDAY. 
Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


‘On certain Places in the Pacific, in Connexion 
with the Great-Circle Sailing,’ by the Rev. G. C. 
NICOLAY. 


‘On a Second Journey to St. Lucia Bay, and 
the Adjacent Country in South-East Africa,’ by 
R. W. PLante.—He stated, that having explored 
the coast in the neighbourhood of St. Lucia Bay, 
he was desirous of going beyond that district. In 
the journey of which this paper was a detail, he 
lost no time in getting to that district ; and with 
only one deviation to the Unga range of moun- 
tains, he passed through the Zulu country, arriving 
at the river Umfalosi in one month from Natal, 
in company of a party of about 200. From this 
point they proceeded on foot. Two days from 
Umfalosi brought them to an arm of St. Lucia 
Bay; here they had to ford the water, at a place 
two miles in width, and breast deep. The maps 
of this part of the country represented the mouth 
of the bay as communicating with the sea, whereas 
it runs into the river Umfalosi. The bay was esti- 
mated about eighty miles in length, and of an 
average width of eight or ten miles. Flamingoes, 
ducks, cormorants, and other water fowls were 
found on its banks. After four days’ journey along 
the banks, they diverged into the woods, where 
there were large numbers of land shells, and five 
or six new kinds of trees, the timber of which 
might prove commercially valuable. Two days 
from the bay took them into the Amatatu country, 
a small tribe allied to Padua, and principally dis- 
tinguished from the Zulus (who are chiefly a pas- 
toral people) by subsisting more extensively on 
the produce of their gardens. Next to this tribe 
were the Amutangus, a more powerful tribe, who 
combined the occupation of agriculturists and 
hunters. In the latter character they were particu- 
larly successful, even against the largest ani- 





mals. The tilling of the ground was principally 
left to the women, who worked very evedidly. 





Sickness becoming now pre- 
valent in the party, it was determined to return 
to Natal :—which was effected with much difficulty, 
owing to the rivers having swollen to such an 
extent as to make it hazardous to cross them, 
However, this was accomplished by the assistance 
of the oxen, who were good swimmers, — the 
author twisting the tail of one of them round 
his wrist, and guiding its progress with his other 
hand. 

‘On certain Localities not in Sweden, occupied 
by Swedish Populations; and on certain Eth- 
nological Questions connected with the Coasts of 
Livonia, Esthonia, Courland, and Gothland,’ by 
G. L. LatHam.—He commenced by observing 
that the localities occupied by Swedish ula- 
tions, though not in Sweden, were certain islands 
and parts of islands off the coast of Esthonia. 
Odensey was exclusively Swedish,—in language, 
dress, &c. Rono was nearly so. Worms was 
divided between the Swedes and the Esthonians, 
In all these localities the evidence of Swedish 
origin was unequivocal,—i, ¢., the language agreed 
with the physiognomy. In other points the lan- 
guage was Esthonian, whilst other characteristics 
were Swedish. The date and origin of these 
Swedes have yet to be ascertained. Jiv-onia was 
the country of the Lives, a population akin to the 
Esthonians and Finlanders. Of the Lives, how- 
ever, few fragments only remained. The t 
preponderating population was Lettish, and be- 
longed to the Lithuanian family. Hence the 
Livonians (currently so called) were only Livonian 
in the way that an Englishman was a Briton. 
He was the occupant of a ae originally Livo- 
nian, Courland was also Lettish in respect to its 
present population, but originally Live; so that 
the area of the populations akin to the Esthonians 
and Finlanders originally extended far towards 
the frontier of eastern Prussia. This showed that 
great displacement had occurred ; the intruding 
populations being Lithuanic, — and the —_ 
tions upon which they intruded being the Finn, 
or Esthonian. Prussia was the country for the 
Prussians; but the present Prussians were only 
Prussians in the way that an Englishman was a 
Briton. He was the occupant of a country origin- 
ally Prussian. The original Prussians were akin 
to the Lithuanians. Hence, the Germans had in- 
truded into the original country of the Lithuanic 
family ; even so the Lithuanians had intruded upon 
the Finns. There was-no reason to suppose that 
there was any connexion in the way of cause and 
effect in these conquests. Gothland (both the 
island and the Swedish provinces so called) was 
the land of the Goths. This we get from the name. 
But East Prussia was also the country of the Gut- 
tones, Goths also,—so that there were (or have 
been) three Goth countries on the Baltic. The 
old Prussians were Lithuanic, as op to Ger- 
man. The Goths were genera considered 
German, as opposed to Lithuanic. Why was 
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this? This was because the Goths, who played so 
important a part in the later periods of the Roman 
history, were undoubtedly and undeniably German. 
This was certain, but it was by no means certain 
that these Germans were (roths, except in the way 
that an Englishman was a Briton, &c. They in- 
truded into a country originally Gothic, and were 
not called Goths till they had done so. When once 
we reduced the evidence supplied by the name 
Goth to its proper dimensions, and admitted that 
Goths might not have been German, the reasons 
for believing that the Guttones, and even the 
Goths of Gothland, were German, were greatly 
reduced. The form which the author's opinion 
had taken was, that all the true Goths were 
Lithuanian, and not German; that Scandinavia 
was partially occupied by the Lithuanic Guttones 
of old Prussia before it was occupied by the present 
Scandinavians. Of those words wherein the Scan- 
dinavian languages differed from the German, the 
majority were Lithuanic. Nor was this the only 
point of evidence. The whole history of Scandi- 
navian antiquity might be read after a wholly dif- 
ferent manner when once we had sufficiently 
recognized the fact, that there was no proof of any 
German tribe having been called Gothic until it 
intruded into the country of some non-Germanic 
nation previously so called. 





TUESDAY. 
Section F.—STATISTICS 

Mr. Cheshire read a communication from Lady 
Bentham, widow of the late Brigadier-General Sir 
Samuel Bentham, on certain statements contained 
in a communication to the Statistical Section at 
Belfast in September, 1852, entitled ‘ Statistics of 
Portsea and Portsmouth Dockyard,’ published in 
the quarterly Journals of the Statistical Society in 
June and September of the present year, in which 
her Ladyship corrected a few inaccuracies relating 
to the dockyard. 


‘An Analytical View of Railway Accidents in 
this country and on the Continent of Europe 
in the twelve years from 1840 to 1852,’ by F. 
G. P. Netson.—The paper was illustrated by 
a series of elaborate tables, showing the average 
fare per mile for each class, the number. of pas- 
sengers who have travelled by each ¢lass, the 
monies received from passengers by each class, the 
total mileage of each, the average distance travelled 
by passengers in each class, the average distance 
travelled by all classes of passengers, and the total 
number of miles travelled by all the passengers 
collectively in each year. For first-class passengers 
the minimum scale of fares was charged in the year 
1846, but for the second and third class passengers 
the minimum charges were made in the year 1847. 
Under these dates the scale of charges gradually 
and pretty uniformly decreased, but since then 
pow 4 have fluctuated at a somewhat higher price, 
and are recently showing a tendency to increase. 
The average distance travelled by the passengers 
was shown by the tables to be yearly becoming’ less 
and less, This is particularly observable in the 
second, third, and parliamentary classes since the 
year 1844. In the period of 1844—7 the distance 
travelled by all classes was 17°7; in 1848—51 it 
was 16°3; and in 1852 it had diminished to 15-8 
miles. A most important feature shows itself in 
connexion with the operation of cheap fares, not 
only on the average distance travelled by each 
pene, but also on the number of passengers. 

n the parliamentary class the average distance 
exceeds that for either the third or second classes, 
and the number of such passengers since 1847 (the 
apie within which the parliamentary trains may 

said to be in regular operation) exceeds that of 
all the other classes with the exception of the second 
class, and in the year 1852 very nearly equalled 
the number of the second class ; while in the last 
year the mileage of the parliamentary class actually 
exceeded that of the second class by 13,500,000 
miles. In the period of 1840—51 the number of 
ane seeenaee was 478,488,607, of whom 237 
were killed and 1,416 injured, showing a ratio of 1 
killed in 2,018,989, and one injured in 387,916. 
Of engine-drivers, stokers, and guards, the number 
killed was 275, and the injured 274, out of 40,486, 








showing a ratio of one killed in 177, and one in- 
jured in 148. Number of porters and other servants, 
359,683, of whom 683 were killed, and 343 injured ; 
the ratio being 1 killed in 527, and 1 injured in 
1,058. During the years 1844—51, 7,044,469,484 
miles have been travelled by passengers, and 176 
deaths have happened through accidents from all 
causes. Hence one passenger has been killed for 
every 40,025,395 miles travelled. Supposing a 
person to be always in motion on a railway, and 
travelling at an average speed of 20 miles per hour, 
including stoppages, he would travel 175,200 miles 
yearly, and he must constantly travel 228 years to 
be killed by accidents from all causes. The period 
for which he must constantly travel to be killed by 
accidents from all causes under the control of the 
companies is 490 years; and he must be constantly 
travelling 426 years to be killed by accidents from 
causes beyond the control of the companies; but if 
the person is supposed to travel 12 hours only per 
diem for each of the 365 days in the year, then in 
456 years he will be killed by accidents from all 
causes; in 980 years he will be killed by accidents 
from causes under the control of the companies ; and 
in 852 years he will be killed by accidents. from 
causes beyond the control of the companies. Of the 
237 passengers killed in the period 1840—51, 103 
were killed by causes beyond, and 134 by causes 
under, the control of the companies. Of the 1,416 
persons injured, 188 were injured by causes beyond, 
and 1,228 from causes under, the control of the 
companies. It was a popular error to suppose that 
third-class passengers were the principal sufferers 
from railway accidents, the fact being that the 
greatest proportion of accidents took place among 
the first-class passengers. Taking the number of 
persons travelling, the number of miles opened, and 
judging of the fact by every test, it appeared from 
the tables that there was a gradual diminution in 
the loss of life on railways; and, without any wish 
to defend the management of railway directors, Mr. 
Neison considered it satisfactorily proved that there 
was a great improvement in the railway system. 
As an instance of the rashness of passengers, he 
stated that 3 persons had been killed, and 7 injyred, 
by leaping from the train, while in motion, for their 
hats. The tables show that the deaths from col- 
lisions and from trains running off the line, which 
have constituted a large portion of the whole, have 
been diminishing, while deaths from passengers 
falling from the trains have scarcely varied. The 
deaths from axles breaking in the four years 1840 
—3 formed 8 per cent. of the whole ; but since 1844 
not a single death has happened from this cause ; 
and in regard to deaths from the breaking of other 
parts of the machinery none have taken place since 
1847. The deaths occasioned by passengers jumping 
from trains while in motion have much increased 
since 1840, as well as the deaths from passengers 
mounting trains while in motion. The deaths from 
causes beyond the control of the companies form 
54°8 per cent. of the number of injuries; but the 
deaths from causes which are under their control 
form 10-9 per cent., so that the tendency of acci- 
dents which may be considered to arise from details 
of management is to inflict bodily injury rather than 
occasion death, for out of every 100 injuries about 
11 deaths happen, while among the accidents due 
to causes within the influence of the passengers 
themselves, for every 100 injuries 55 deaths take 
place. In the period 1840—3 the deaths from 
causes under the control of the companies was 62°50 
per cent. of all the deaths; in 1844—7 they were 
51°56 per cent.; and in 1848—51 only 43°16 per 
cent., so that it was evident that the class of acci- 
dents under the control of the several companies 
was decreasing in relation to the total accidents in 
a most satisfactory and very rapid manner. Re- 
ferring to the German railways, Mr. Neison gave 
the following results for the years 1848, 1849, and 
1850: — length of railways open, 8,480 miles 
(English); number of passengers, 51,713,297 ; 
number of miles travelled, 1,155,436,890. During 
this period only one passenger was killed, and 14 
injured; 53 railway employés were killed, and 88 
injured. 

Mr. CHEsuHIRre observed, that these elaborate in- 
vestigations by Mr. Neison proved beyond doubt 
that the popular impression in respect to railway 





accidents was founded in error. While the general 
public had taken up the opinion that there was an 
increasing carelessness on the part of the companies, 
it was conlcusively demonstrated that the accidents 
arising from causes under the control of the com- 
panies had greatly decreased, and the accidents be- 
yond the control of the company, 7. ¢. under the con- 
trol of the passenger, had been fearfully on the 
increase,—evidencing in a striking degree an in- 
creasing rashness and want of caution on the part of 
the public. It had been stated that one passenger 
only had been killed in 24 millions of passengers, 
a proportion so small that the whole of the vast 
population of London could take an average journey 
by rail, and only one death would occur. A 
curious calculation was deducible from these tables, 
Supposing a railway to the sun possible, it would 
take 514 years to accomplish the journey, but it 
had been shown that every soul in the train would 
have perished in 228 years by the chances of acci- 
dent; consequently no individual could ever reach 
the sun. 


‘Statistics relative to Nova Scotia in 1851,’ by 
E. CHESHIRE.—The author commenced by a short 
sketch of the history of Nova Scotia ; he defined the 
boundaries of the province, and described the geo- 
graphical features of the country and its climate, 
The census of 1851 gave a population of 276,117, 
and exhibited a remarkable equality between the 
sexes—viz., 137,677 males to 138,440 females. A 
statement of the social condition of the people 
showed an excess of 3,678 widows over widowers, 
or 160 per cent.,—a result arising, probably, from 
the risks incurred by the men (10,000 in number) 
engaged in the fisheries. The bachelors exceeded 
the spinsters by 2,367, or 4 percent. The spiritual 
wants of the people were well provided for, there 
being one clergyman to every 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, but a lawyer and a doctor to every 2,000 only. 
The number of afflicted persons in the colony was 
as follows:—Blind, 136; deaf and dumb, 230; 
idiots, 299; lunatics, 166; total, 831. Deafness 
and dumbness were 35 per cent. more prevalent 
among men than among women, and idiocy 43 per 
cent. The number of Indians and coloured persons 
in the colony was 5,964. As regards land, 
5,000,000 acres were available for tillage, of which 
only 1 in 26 was under cultivation. The following 
statistics relating to the fisheries possess interest at 
the present time :—Number of vessels employed, 
812; their tonnage, 43,333. Number of boats, 
5,161; men, 10,394; annual value of smoked her- 
rings, 217,270/.; number of nets and seines, 
30,154; annual value of fish oil, 17,7547. ; quantity 
of salmon, 1,669; shad, 3,536; mackerel, 100,047; 
herrings, 53,200; alewives, 5,343; (the five latter 
are in barrels). Mining was an important branch 
of employment. Manufactures and shipping were 
respectively passed in review; and the author con- 
cluded with a sketch of the constitution of the pro- 
vince, and a statement of the various religious 
denominations: the latter showed that one-eighth 
of the inhabitants were of the Established Church, 
and that one-fourth were Roman Catholics. 


The Rev. F. P. Morrisrecited some facts bearing 
on practical and scientific education. 





Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

‘On the combined Steam and Ether Engine,’ by 
G. Renyie.—Mr. Rennie, after noticing the many 
attempts that have been made to employ spirituous 
vapour as a motive power, described a successful in- 
vention by M. Dutromblet for the combination of 
ether vapour and steam, which is now applied in pro- 
pelling a ship from Marseilles to Algiers. There are 
two cylinders, of different diameters, into one of 
which ether vapour is admitted, and into the other 
steam,—the two motive agents being kept entirely 
distinct. The steam-engine acts on the condensing 
principle, and the heat given out by the steam 
when admitted into the condenser is employed to 
vaporize ether contained in surrounding chambers. 
As ether boils at a temperature of 100°, at which 
water is condensed very efficiently, the act of con- 
densing one fluid vaporizes and gives expansive 
power to the other; and by using the ether vapour 
in a separate cylinder, and again condensing it in 
tubes cooled by sea water, a double action is ob- 
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tained. Mr. Rennie had been requested to inves- 

tigate the efficiency of the engine, and for that 

purpose he made a voyage in the vessel from Mar- 

seilles to Algiers and back, accompanied by his 

son. The steam-boiler is adapted only for an 

engine of thirty-horse power, and during the return 

voyage Mr. Rennie — the coals under lock and 

key, so that he might ascertain exactly the quan- 

tity consumed. The result of his investigations 

was, that by the additional action of the ether 

vapour there was a saving of from 60 to 70 per 

cent.; and the amount of gain had been reported 

bya French commission, appointed to examine the 
engine, at 74 percent. The loss of ether by leak- 

age did not exceed in value one franc per hour 
during the voyage, and that might be greatly re- 
duced by improved construction in the machinery. 

The French Government have paid the inventor a 
very large sum for the invention, and there are 
now several ships in course of construction to be 
propelled by engines of this kind; one of which is 
to be 1,500 tons burthen, and the engines are to 
be of 150-horse power. Mr. Rennie said that 
arrangements are made for dispelling the ether 
vapour that escapes, so that there is no danger of 
its ignition. 

Mr. Tayor, jun., the son of the engineer by 
whom the engine had been constructed, stated that 
there are several defects in it, which experience had 
pointed out, that would be remedied in those about 
to be constructed, so as to attain still better re- 
sults. The surface of the condenser would be con- 
siderably enlarged in future engines.—Mr. SYKES 
Warp observed that good ether does not corrode 
iron; therefore no objection to its employment 
could arise from that cause.—Mr. FarrBarrn said 
that 2}1b. of coal per horse power are consumed 
in the best Lancashire engines, worked expan- 
sively, whilst the steam-boats on the Humber burn 
about 10 Ib. of coal per horse power ; and as it ap- 
peared from Mr. Rennie’s report of the working of 
the combined steam and ether engine that the 
duty was greater than that of the best Lancashire 
steam-engines, the advantage of the combined ac- 
tion compared with that of the marine engines on 
the Humber was very important. 


* Report on the Mechanical Properties of Metals, 
as derived from repeated Meltings, exhibiting the 
maximum Point of Strength and the Causes of De- 
terioration,’ by W. FaIRBAIRN.—The experiments 
on which this report was founded were undertaken 
at the request of the British Association. Mr. 
Fairbairn said that it was generally supposed that 
the strength of iron was deteriorated after three or 
four meltings, but the results of his experiments 
proved that opinion to be erroneous. The metal 
experimented on was Eglinton hot-blast iron, and 
the quantity was one ton. In melting the iron the 
proportions of coke and flux were accurately mea- 
sured, and proper precautions were taken to pre- 
vent any difference in strength from variations in 
cooling and casting. The metal was run into bars 
one inch square,—lengths of seven feet were sup- 
ported on two points, and weight was applied in 
the centre till the bars broke. It was found that 
the strength of the iron bars increased up to the 
twelfth melting, after which it diminished, and at 
each successive melting deteriorated rapidly. The 
breaking weight at the commencement was 403 lb., 
and the deflexion of the bar before breaking was 
14 inch ; at the twelfth melting the breaking weight 
was 725 lb., and the deflexion 1% inch; at the 
thirteenth melting the bar broke with a weight of 
671 1b.; at the fifteenth, with 391 lb. ; at the six- 
teenth, with 363 lb. ; and at the seventeenth, with 
330 1b. At that point the experiments were dis- 
continued, as the quantity of iron had been so far 
diminished by waste and by reserving specimen 
bars, that no further trials would have been satis- 
factory. Mr. Fairbairn exhibited specimens of the 
bars at the various meltings. The fracture of the 
iron in the later experiments presented a marked 
change. In the fifteenth melting there was a bright 
rim like silver surrounding the interior, which was 
of the usual crystalline structure. This bright 
silvery fracture extended in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth specimens till it pervaded the mass, 
which then resembled cast steel. Mr. Fairbairn 


said he intended to have the different specimens 
analyzed, to ascertain if the iron had undergone 
change in its chemical constituents as well as in the 
arrangement of its molecules. 


‘An Account of some recent Improvements in 
the Manufacture of Rivets,’ by M. SAMUELSON. 


‘On certain Improvements in the Construction 
of Steam Ships, Life Boats, and other Vessels ; 
also in Steam-boilers, Propellers, Anchors, Wind- 
lasses, and in Metallic Casks,’ by R. RoBERTs.— 
The improvements in life-boats proposed by Mr. 
Roberts were noticed, with the description of other 
life-boats, in Monday’s proceedings: the other in- 
ventions comprised in this paper have been pre- 
viously described. 


WEDNESDAY. 


‘On an Electric Semaphore for use on Rail- 
ways,’ by W. Sykes Warp.—The object of the 
communication was to show that a semaphore con- 
sisting of a disc might be constructed to make a 
partial revolution, so as to take different positions 
exhibiting three distinct signals; and that its mo- 
tion might be regulated by electro-magnets worked 
by a continuous supplemental battery, of which 
the circuit is opened, closed, and changed by an 
electro-dynamic coil, which is moved by means of 
a current communication from a distant station 
through a single wire. Thus what is mechanically 
effected at the distance of about half a mile may, 
by the proposed apparatus, be effected at any re- 
quired distance, and at any number of stations 
simultaneously. 


‘Ona new Wheelbarrow,’ by Capt. F. WiILson. 
—In this barrow the wheel is placed under, and 
is sunk into the bottom; so that the weight rests 
on the wheel and not on the hand, and there 
is less oscillation. By means of this barrow it 
was stated that twice the usual weight can be 
wheeled. 


A discussion then followed on the paper by 
Mr. R. Roserts, ‘On certain Improvements in 
the Construction of Steam Ships, Life Boats, and 
other Vessels; also in Steam-boilers, Propellers, 
Anchors, Windlasses, and in Metallic Casks,’ read 
on a former day. 


Mr. Forster (of the firm of Messrs. Forster & 
Andrews, organ-builders, in this town,) gave a de- 
scription of certain Improvements in Organ Machi- 
nery, more particularly connected with the pneuma- 
tic lever, whereby greater facility would be given 
to the organist. He also introduced several pieces 
of machinery, likely to cause a complete revolution 
in the structure of that part of the instrument; 
others relative to the prevention of noise and fric- 
tion, which latter had hitherto been an obstacle 
in the elasticity of the touch.—During the subse- 
quent discussion, Mr, Forster said the late Mr. 
Booth, of Wakefield, invented and applied the 
pneumatic lever to organs for aiding in obtaining 
wind, in 1823; but the lever for the keys was not 
known till 1831, when Mr. W. Hamilton, of Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. Barker, an Englishman, residing 
in Paris, simultaneously made the application.— 
Rev. W. V. Harcourt stated that the organ there 
was so heavy to play that the most admired anthems 
could only be got once or twice a year. The im- 
provements, he believed, would obviate that diffi- 
culty. He had seen Dr. Camidge in a complete 
state of exhaustion from the manual labour some 
of those performances required.—The CHAIRMAN 
complimented Mr. Forster on the improvements 
exhibited. 

‘On an Improved Indicator for Steam Boilers, 
and on a Safety Valve for Steam Boilers,’ by J. 
HopkINson. 

At the conclusion of the business, the PReEsI- 
DENT took a brief review of the communications 
which had been made,—particularly adverting to 
the reaping machines, the disc valve for steam 
engines, the combined steam and ether engine, and 
the contrivances for facilitating water supply. 
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Wood, 8vo. cloth, 12s, - = See sas 





On Movements: 


An Exposition of their Principles and Practice, for the Correc- 
tion of the Tendencies to Disease in cy, Childhood, and 
Youth, and for the Cure of many Morbid Affections in Adults, 
By M. ROTH, M.D. Lilustrated with numerous Engravings on 
Wood, 8vo. cloth lv, 





On Ist October, No. XXIV. price 3s. 6d. 


The Journal of Psychological 
Medicine. 


Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C.L., 
President of the Medical Society of London. 
Contents. 

1, State of Lunacy in England. 

2. Moral Sanitary Economy. 

3. Haydon: a Psychological Study. 

4. British Asylums for the Insane. 

5. Lumaey and Lunatic Asylums of Ireland. 

6. Proximate Cause of Insanity. 

7. Mental Dynamics. 

8 On the Reading, Recreation, and Amusement of the Insane 
9, The New Lunacy Act. 

10. Bethlem Hospital Report. 
11. Dr. Hitchman on the Pathology of Insanity. 
12 Dr. Van Oven on the Decline of Life. 
13. On Table Turning and Spirit Rapping. 
14. American Asylums for the Insane. 





On Ist of October, No. 148, price One Shilling, 
The Pharmaceutical Journal, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS. OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Contents, 


Result of the Special General Meeting of the Pharmaceutical 
Society—Absurdity of requiring Pharmaceutical Chemists to keep 
thetr Pecuniary Engagements—To Apprentices and Students— 
Chemical Truth—Special General Meeting, Sept. 6—-Cotrespeny i- 
ence with the Emigration Commissioners on the Supply of Medi- 
cines to Emigrant Vessels—The Cholera—Bush Tea of the Cape of 
Good Hope—Substitutes for the Fermentation of Bread— Deposits 
of Soluble Silica in Beds of Chalk Formation—New Meth for 
Manufacturing Pure Acetic Acid—General Distribution of Iodine 
—Presence of lodine in the Atmosphere, &c.—On Iodine Re-actions 
—Detecting Water in lodine—Detection of Silk, Wool, Linen, and 
Cotton Fibres in Textile Fabrics—Picric Acid for d } 
Fibres in Stuffs—A Mineral containing Borates of Soda and Lime 
—Examination of Fat Vils by Sulphuric Acid—Loss of Coftee by 
Roasting—Prevention of Water from being Putrid—Case of Poison- 
ing by Ink, &. &c. 


VOLUME XII. may be had in boards, as well 


as the preceding Volumes, price 128. 6d, each. 





On Diseases of the Urinary and 
Generative Organs 


(In both Sexes). Second Editfon, 8vo. cloth, 202 Part I. Non- 
Specific Diseases. Part II. Syphilis. By WILLIAM ACTON, 
late Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary. 

“Mr. Acton’s work must be diligently studied by every ine. 
titioner who would Gesiee to benefit sasteed of Snjaring St patient 
_— i wy i 

it has a distinctive and pre-eminently wei Metet , 

“The present edition of Mr. Acton’s work is very much en- 
larged, and contains a most valuable collection of matter.” 


“We have no doubt Mr. Acton's, treaticn wit take a 
among the standard treatises in medical literature—a position to 
which its merits so well entitle it."—Dublin Medical Press, 








ceived. 





London; 46, Princes-street, Soho. 
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NEW WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 


193, PICCADILLY. 





2 vols. feap. cl 
HE POETICAL WORKS “of ELIZABETH 
T BARRETT BROWNING. Third Edition. With numerous 
Additions and Corrections. [In a few days. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





GKETCHES of *the "HUNGARIAN EMI- 


Forming the New Volume of “ Re ADING FOR TRAVELLERS.” 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 


NEW VOLUME or rue CHEAP EDITION or Sik E. BULWER 
LYTTON’S povane AND TALES. 


4s. cloth, 
AROLD: 





te ‘LAST of the SAXON 


EDWARD BU WER LYTTON, Bart. M.P. 
ade With a New Preface and Frontispiece. 


a Ohapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


‘cap. cloth, 78. 6d. 
RANFORD. "By the AurHor of ‘ Mary 
BARTON,’ ‘RUTH, a Reprinted from Household Words. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








Feap. cloth, 78. 
ANGLEWOOD TALES — for GIRLS 


BOYS. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With Illustrations. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


mall 8vo. cloth 
HE MANUAL of FRENCH COOKERY. 
Simplified for the Benefit of the most Unlearned. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


and 








8vo. cloth, 7s. 
HE TURKS in EUROPE: a Sketch of Man- 
ners and Politics in the Utteman Empire. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 
HE OLD HOUSE by the “RIVER. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘THE OWL-CREEK LETTERS,’ 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








Is. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
HE LIFE. “of BERNARD PALISSY, 
SAINTES : His Labours and Discoveries in Art and a 
with an Outline of his apeanaemee Doctrines, and illustrative 
Selections from his Wor! 
HENRY MORLEY 


By 
Author of * How to make Home Unhealthy,’ &. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


In post 8vo. price 88. cloth, Volume III. of TH 
OETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS of 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. M.P. 
Vols. I., II., and IIT. of this Edition comprise all the POEMS of 
Sir E. Bulwer or em including several hitherto unpublished. 
V. will commence the DRAMAS. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








n 2 vols. er cloth, price 1. 1s, = 
ILLAGE LIFE in EGYPT. 
¥™ DATLS 8T. JOHN, 
Author x t lence in a Levantine Family.” 
London : ed Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





1 vol. 8yo. clot! 


HAMOIS HUNTING : ‘the MOUNTAINS 


AVARIA 
1 IARLES BONER With Illustrations. 
ion : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


RUE RELIGION. cy “GRE AT oUIENCE: 
a Serm soak ee a at the Close of the Meeting of the British 
Aasciaibon for the Advancement of Science, heldat Hull By the 
Rev. JOHN KING, M.A., Incumbeut of Christ’s Church. 
ondon : Seeleys. Hull: J. W. Leng. 


On the Ist of October, to be continued Monthly, price 6d. 
HE ABC or ALPHABETICAL RAIL- 
WAY GUIDE: chomtan 2 at a Glance How and When You 
can go from m London to ony pSeations ip Sioet etn, and 
Retarn ; together with the Fares, Dis ces, Populatio: 
eaten: published for the ae by 
337, Strand, ppc merset Hou 
Just Sey ene ss 
RAMAS of CALDE RON, » Tragic, Comic, 
and ndary. biyes +i from the Spanish, princi Y, 
in the Metre of the Original, by DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTH 
Esq., Barrister-at- Law. Two volumes, small octavo. 
London : C, a 61, —e Bond-street, and 22, Paternoster- 
row. vue . M‘Glasha 
ust er rrr, Edition, price 3s. 
BSTINATE ULCERS and CUTA ‘AN EOUS 
ERUPTIONS on the LEG. By or T. CHAPMAN, 
F.R.C.S., late Surgeon to the St. George’s and St. James's Dis- 
peer. 





m, & 
illiam Tweedie, 
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ecan dall to peruse Mr. 
Chapman's work, and to make trial of oe treatment which he 
Medical Jow urna, 
“ We have found “% Ie answer admirably.” 
ublin Quarterly _ of Medical Science. 
Charenill, Princes-street, Soho, 








SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
on 
A DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER’S MA- 
NUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


SKETCHES and CHARACTERS; 
Or, Natural History of Human In- 
tellects. 

By J. W. WHITECROSS, 

COL. CHURCHILL’S MOUNT 
LEBANON. 

3 vols. Svo. 

PUBLIC MONUMENTS a DIS- 
GRACE to ENGLAND, 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN HER COLOSSAL STATUES. 


THE SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. GREER, Author of ‘ Quakerism.’ 
2 vols. 


CONFIDENCE. 


A TALE. 3 vols. 


THE CASTLE ST. LAURE. 


A TALE, 2 vols. 


THE SHRINE of CONTENT. 


By J. RAWLINGS, Esq. 


EMINENT CHARACTERS 
OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 
By EDWIN OWEN JONES. 


HOW TO PRINT and WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. 


Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, on the eflicient Publication of Books ~~ for 
general oy me or private a. Post-free, to orders 





Second Editi 3 vols. 8y: loth, 42. 
P= LIFE and LETTERS. With 
Sefestions from his Minor Wri 
NA Win K WORTH. 


id Translated by SUSANN 
With Boos Eoays on his Character and Influence, by the Chevalier 


Bunsen, and Professors Branpis and LoEBEL 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9a. 


[HE DIARY of MARTHA BETHUNE 
BALIOL, from 1753 to 1 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








1 vol. post 8yo. 


HE PASSION NS of “AN IMALS, 


EDWARD P. THOMPSON, 
Apa dt of ‘ Note-Book of a N c. 


aturalist, & 
: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





" ols, crown 8vo. cloth, 16a, 
AN GUAGE" ite° MEANS of MENTAL 
uy and INTER M 
poy Ls slo the ERNATIONAL com LUNICATION ; 
y C. MARC. Kant. L.H., French Consul a! 
London : man & Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 


cloth, Witha 
ARRATIVE of » MISSION to CENTRAL 





AFRI 
p> CA, ah, mi 7a Goncen 1850-51, o-al, under the Orders 
iy CHAKDSON, 
Author of * Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara,’ 
London ; ail, 193, Piccadilly. 





essrs. SAUNDER 
Publishers, Conduit. street. - is ‘k aa 


Tyrie ine Ue SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
Se the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 


tt? my the | Rath of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Tesemens on thematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies: and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 
1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
m a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
= ry ry and - i lending for a Sans peeeies of cone Se and 
cience re eadin, sand general Principles. Geo: 
Darley i baitinn (now ready). 49,6d. cloth. af _ 
2. : emenien to the Popular Geometry; i in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. clo’ 








mee ay Cuts. 
. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Et and Progressions, Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 
4. A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on L rithms, and the 
Aggsention of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s, 6d. 


clo 
Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to Univer- 
sz 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Pater- 





NEW SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS, 


WALTON & MABERLY. 


——~>—__ 


THE SCIENCE and ART of SUR- 
GERY. 


Being a Treatise on onal J cal Injuries, Diseases, and Opera- 
ag By JOHN kgm SE. >rofessor of Surgery in Uni- 
versity College, and Surgeon ™ University College Hospital, 
with Wood Engravings. - 
(Next week, 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES 
of the RECTUM. 
QUAIN, ERS, Profesor of Clinleal Surgery in University 


College, and Surgeon to — College Hospi, Wi 
Additions and Notes. Post 8 ‘ust ready. 





A NEW WORK on MATERIA ME- 
DICA and THERAPEUTICS. 


A. B. GARROD, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
z erapeutics in University "College, London, and Physician to 
University Coliege Hospital. One Volume. (Jn April neat. 


A HANDBOOK of ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. 
By Professor LIEBIG. Edited by Dr. HOFMANN, Pro- 


fessor in the Royal College of Chemistry, London. With 85 
Engravings on Wood. Large 12mo. 5s. cloth. (Just published. 


A HANDBOOK of INORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. 
By FRIEDRICH WOHLER, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in the patoey of Gottingen. Translated and Edited by Dr. 
HOFMANN, Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry, 
Lond 12m: (In October. 


0. 


A HANDBOOK of INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 
For me ng of Students. By Dr. WILLIAM qpuconr. 
Large 121 Ly 
By the same Author, 
A HANDBOOK of ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 


For the Use of Students. Large 12mo. 9. 6d. cloth. 


A HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY and 
METEOROLOGY. 


By Dr. LARDNER. Being the Third Course of the * Hand- 
book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy.’ lamp 12mo. 
(Just ready. 


A HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. 


By Dr. LARDNER. 


FIRST COURSE, containing Mecnayics—Hyprostatics— 
Hy DRaULtos— Prec uanics— es eN, | ay 

upwards o' ngravings on Woo On 5 e 

}2mo. 12s. 6d. cloth. —— ae 


SECON D COURSE, containing Heat—Common Etectricity 
— VoLtaic ee sous — Macyetism. One Volume, large 
12mo, upwards of 200 Woodcuts. 88. 6d. cloth. 


ANNUAL REPORT of CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY. 


By LIEBIG and KOPP. Vol. 1V. for 1850, 1.1a (Ready. 


Dr. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 


Edited by Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. QUAIN. Fifth Edition. 
: —_ 8vo. With 400 Engravings on Wood. Price 2I. cloth 


DEMONSTRATIONS of ANATOMY. 
A Onite to the Ragwtedae < of the Human Bod Dissection. 
B Vv. EL Anatom: 


y by 
yin yo College, 
Eiudon. Third Edition, smail svo. 128. 6d. cloth. 


A HANDBOOK of nebo ngs bald 


By a: 8. KIRKES, M.D., Demonstrator of petia 


t. Bartholomew's Hospital, assisted by JA 
oe on Anatom and Physloly at at St. 
lomew’s H id 


ospital. Secon ion. One Volume, 12mo, with 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 12s, 6d. cloth lettered. 








London : 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 
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“ i ¢ BRETHREN OF JESUS.’—See the 

w Historical Tale, entitled WESTMINSTER APBRY ; 
or, the Days of the Reformation, by the Author of ‘WHIT 
FRIARS,’ commenced in the ‘Britannia’ Newspaper and 
servative Journal of this week. Price 6d.—Office, 141, Strand ; and 
to be had of all Newsvenders. 


HE RATIONALE of the FREEHOLD 
LAND MOVEMEMT—NATIONAL HEALTH—MOR- 
MONISM, &. See ECLECTIC REVIEW for OCTOBER, price 


or by post. 
awe Ward & Co. 27, —. Tow. 








Now ready, price 68., ost, 68. 
HE ROM AN Ci E of Mt LITARY LIFE. 
By Lieut. -Col. G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B. K.C.T.S. &., 
Author of * and E in Georgia, Circassia, and 





Bussia.’ 
G. Cox, me Covent-garden. 
Now ready, in large 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d. cloth, illustrated by 
twenty-three engravings and 140 woodcuts, together with a folio 
volume of plates, the third edition, greatly enlarged, of 
N OUTLINE of SHIP-BUILDING. By 
JOHN FINCHAM, Esq., late Master Shipwright of Her 
Majesty's Dockyard, Portsmouth, and Superintendent of the 
School of Naval Architecture. 
“This book appears to us w! renely » named. Instead of being an 
* Outline,’ its are well fill ha 3 = I =~ details. 1: a 
shipwright’s book it has no equal.”— United Service Gazette. 
pe ok Whittaker & Co. “aa Maria-lane. 


Recently published, in jare , o deg 258. cloth, with fifty-eight 
tive pla 

HISTORY of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

to which is prefixed an Eatvotastery Dissertation on the 
Application of Mathematical Science to the Art of Naval Construc- 
tion. By JOHN FINCHAM, Esq., late Master Shi wright of 
Her Majesty's nemrere. Portsmouth ; and Author of ‘An Out- 
line of Ship-Building,’ & 

his is a work of Ni stinguished merit.”—Morning Herald. 
“We recommend this work to the i of nautical and 
scientific men.”— Practical Mechanic's Jow 
London : Whittaker & Co, Ave e Maria-lane, 


ALL'S GREEK ROOTS.—Just pied, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with In rice 68. 
or sent free by post, 6s. 6d. The present edition differs from the 
first in the fo! comtog S ~ — points :—The classification of Sub- 
with the genitive case at 
the side of each ; that of “Adjectives, with cae feminine and neuter 
nders ; that of Verbs, according to their conjugations, with the 
addition of the perfect and future tenses : ‘also the derivation and 
composition of Greek words are fully treated on. Some hundreds 
of additional English-derived words are introduced. 
arles Evans, 6, Wellington-street, Strand. 
NV ANUAL’ of MINERALOGY; or, the Natural 
History of the Mineral Kingdom. B JAMES NICOL, 
Teas. Professor of Natural History in Marischal College, 
rdeen. 

“There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy 
which must recommend it to every one pursuing this branch of 
Science. The analyses even are more extensive and selected with 
more care than those to be a in any work on Mineralogy in the 
English language.”— Athenc 

Edin — A. &C, ‘Black, Booksellers to the Queen. 

















ith 257 Illustrations, price 6s. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 

Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 PENTS engraved OTA WE 

UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF ANE 

GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY - Ma DIX,and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self- eg 

By W. D. COOLEY, A 
Author of the* History of Maritime and Toland Discovery,’ 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“ Thisis the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 

he occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 

ol both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 

yo Geometrical my in the Appendix are of great value ; and 

iti be found useful both to 





Pr 
pupils and teachers, "~All 
A neat and cheap edition of t the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the - 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has adde 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and A 
fixed a very sensible Preface on = utility of the study and the 
it.”—Spectato’ 
almost to wish "to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry peer geet in thesteps 
of Playfair, he h: d both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of. the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the slegane oe of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning. ‘ivil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 
** Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’ 's Elements, which 
a brevity, clearness, and Gaseesine | — to the wants of 
earners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add that it is re- 
markable for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate. we feel justified in _Dredicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”— in University 
“The introductory essay to this edition of of "Eaclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schools.. 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to vinnee 
‘umbridge Chronicle. 





II. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED ; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ forthe 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwardsof 120 Srecernene 
era Leow Se the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedin it 
y new 
“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
Plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work ma justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP To TEAORSES, ”—Scholastic Journal. 
aed make thetea a collection of deduced propositions caleu- 
e the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 


poe n University Magazine. 
“Will — found of considerable valueas an aid toteachersof the 
Mathomad — New Monthly Me 

luable A 


as ppendix, 
are pT me in the Ke Key, which anno therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette, 








Ill. 
p. 8vo. price 
Cooley's FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
agramsillustrating the‘ Siementa’s withtheEnunciations 
printed separ separately for Use in the Class-roo: 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria- lane, London. 





Post 8vo. cloth, price 68. 
U BIOSITIES of LONDON LIFE; or, 
hare ical and Social, of the Great Metropolis. 
YSStrr Author of *The Working Man’s Way in the 
Seaton: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


18mo, sewed, and in packets, 1s. each, 


ISTER VOICES of FIELD, FACTORY, 
and FIRESIDE. Edited by ELIHU BURRITT. 

An E = in cloth, price 1s. 6 
London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


World: 








Foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 38, 6d. 
NTRIES; or, Stray Leaves from a Clergy- 


man’s Note-Boo ik. 
London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





‘s cloth, price 38. 6 y Fe 
ELIGIOUS “INTOLERANCE in SPAIN. 
By DE CASTRO. Translated by THOMAS PARKER, 

London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 48. 


HE HALF-CENTURY: its History, Political 
and Social (1800 to 1850). By waseinere WILKS. 
With a Chronological Table of Contents, and a Tabular Arrange- 
ment of the Principal Officers of State from 1800 to 1850. Second 
Edition, revised, an aS 'y Chapter. 
London; W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate- street Without. 








Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SSAYS on POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
the late M. FREDERIC BASTIAT. Capital and Interest— 
That which is Seen, and that which is Not Seen—Government— 
What is Money ~The Law. 
ondon: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


UVENILE DELINQUENTS: their Condi- 
tion and Treatment. By MARY CARPENTER, Author of 
*The Keformatory Schools. 
ondon: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





16mo. price 1s. 
OICES from THE CROWD. Fourth Edi- 
tion, revised, with additional POEMS. By CHARLES 


MACKAY, Es 
London : W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 58. 


HE PASTOR’S WIFE: a Memoir of Mrs. 
SHERMAN, of Surrey Chapel. By Her HUSBAND. With 
a Portrait. 10th Thousand. 
_London: W. & F.G. Cash, 5, ——— Without. 





18mo. cloth, price 1 
N EMORIAL of the late Rev. ROWLAND 
HILL. Chiefly consisting of Anecdotes illustrative of his 
Character and Labours. By the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN 
London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





32mo. sewed, and in packets, price 9d. ; cloth, price 1s. 
IXTY STORIES for SIXPEN CE, for Nursery, 


School, or Wivedtie or, Leaflets of the Law ‘of Kindness, for 
Children. Edited by ELIHU BURRITT. 
mdon: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. - 





12mo. cloth, with a Portrait, price 3s. 6d- 


HE WORKS of ELIHU BURRITT;; con- 
taining ‘Sparks from.the Anvil,’ *Voice from the Forge, 
and * Peace Papers for the People.’ 
M ad in separate books, price 18. each. 
London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





Post 8vo. cloth, price ? 
HE WORKING MAN'S WAY in the 
WORLD ; or, the Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. 
London: W. &'F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


Feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


HE SILENT REVOLUTION ; or, the Future 
P Effects oth pteom and Electricity upon the Condition of Man- 
kind. By M. ARVEY, LL.D., of the Middle Temple. 
London : ¥. & F.G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate- -street Without. 





P4! ARIS ILLUSTRATED ALMANACKS ie 
—Almanach de I’I!ustration, with 66 Engra 
> Sour rire, Astrologique, and a general asso: 
=e « fy = ~~ vo me : papertes y WILLIAM tata 
9 to Jatherin 
Feicknt ood and Bewapaper publis hed. ‘Lists of Bapers ra free, " rig 
le suppli 


LIFE OF 





DR. CHALMERS, 
CHEAP ISSUE. 


Now ready, and to be had had of all Booksellers, 
No.1, WEEKLY ISSUE, at 14d., to be completed in 80 Numbers ; 
Part 1, MONTHLY ISSUE, at 6d., to be completed in 20 Parts; 
Part 1, QUARTERLY ISSUE, 
CS at 28, 6d., to be completed in Four 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constabl \ 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. Aw 

Just published, the Second Edition of 
HE HANDB OOK of PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CHARLES W. COLLINS, Photographic Inst 

Maker’ oyal Polytechnic Institution, and ata Mortis om 
Cavendish-square. E 
The very favourable reception this little Manual has received at 
the hands of the public, the First Edition of 1,000 copies having 
been sold off in a little less than eight weeks after its publication, 
has led to an immediate issue of the Second seene, 
The present Edition has been most carefully revised by the 
Apther, some few errors corrected, and much additional matter 








Just RISON demy 8vo. pp. 129, 

HE PRISON AND THE SCHOOL. 

The Chief eel Causes of Crime considered, with 
Suggestions for the Care, Relief, and Reformation of the Neg) 

Destitute, and Criminal Children f |e e Metropolis. y ED- 

MUND EDWAR Justice ofthe Pence for 

the County of Middlesex, and City - a Libert estminster ; 

Visiting a ro the House of sat [aay Wastnineee 
on: Staunton & Sons, 9, Strand. 


~ NOTICE TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
NEW and ORIGINAL NOVELS at ONE- FOURTH of the 
USUAL PRICE OF PUBLICATION. 


Gee intrm ROUTLEDGE & CO. vonpectfel, 


’ oo the Trade and the Public that their NEW NOVE 
is Now Kea 





n 2 vols. cloth lettered, 7. 
aupEnalt RALPH; or, The History of the 
Borough and Corporation of the Borough of Willow Acre ; By 
all about the Bridge and the Baronet; the Bridge Deed and the 
Great Scholar; the Toll-Keeper and his Daughter; the Fiddler 
yee v irtues ; the Lawyer and his Rogueries ; and all the rest 


ADAM HORNBOOK 
Student at his own Fires ide and amon; - Neighbours, when he 
can secure the Arm-chair 
revious Works int this Seri 
PERCY EFFINGH AM, 2 vols., by Cc CockTon. 


MILES TREMENHEERE, ? vols, by Mrs, Mat 


JANE. SETON, 2 vols., by James Grant. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. also beg to announce that t! fhey 
have numerous other Novels in pre = ay ae and confidently loo! 
to the Trade and Circulati es for support to enable them 
co aie the best Works of the Best Authors on the same liberal 

erms. 
London : George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 


WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
—_~+>-— 


NOW READY, 
New and Emgoored i Baltics. 1} gown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. bound, 


D8, 
(oNvERSATIONS of Littee HERBERT 
THER, on ZOOLO CLASS 

MAMMALIA. By EMILY BLIZA BETH WILLE EAE Au- 
thoress of ‘Little Herbert's pay —= Holidays an their 
Amusements ; ao 
Familiar Things 
me “ This is Sy eee, Fy delightful wn de book for ad expres persons.. sar 

anguage simple, rrect —y and occa- 
sionally the =e cof difficult words and techni 8 is reso! 
to, for the purpose of pe poe the emulation = cariosity of of the 
child. Explanations of such terms ai re given at th o at he a | 
* Conversation.” The work is illustra! by some 














yal 18mo. price 3s. 
UNT JANES VERSES for CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. T. D. CREWDSON. Illustrated with Twelve 
highly-finished Engravings, from Designs by H. Anelay. 
ondon : W. & F.G. Cash, 5, Bishopagate-street W’ Tehout. 


1émo. Illustrated, 4s. 6d., 18mo. cloth, 18, sewed 6d. 


KISS for a BLOW. A Collection of Stories 
for Children, showin seem how to Prevent Quarrelling. 
By H.C. WRIGHT. New Editi 
London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, “Bishopsgate-street Without. 








Post Svo, cloth, price 83. 6d. 


ILLIAM ALLEN, F.RS.: a Biography. 
By the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN. of Surre Chapel. 
G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-s 


London: W. & F. G y ithout. 
lt eae and MEDITATIONS, with Additions, 
WARING. New ERditio 
__ Landon: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate- street Without. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


well 
and we think it forms a desirable addition to the sch =| 
library. oN orfolk Chronicle. 


Il. 
By the same Author, 
Uniform with the above, with Nine Engravings, price 2e. 


ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS ; or, CONVER- 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. Witlf Illustrations by F. @. 

ARGENT. 

Contents:—I. Tux Return rrom Scnoot—Description of Orni- 
thology. IL. Samenes, Braperuas or Brrps. ILL. Tae Forsaxen 
Nest— pots chosen by different Bi os 
Building ona a aye Tue Ostrica—The Dinornis, o: 
Fri htful Bird of New pajena &c. V. Binpsor Prey—The Eagle, 
¢ Falcon, and Ow L IsI? TO THE FARM-YARD— 
Domestic Poultry Birds of of the Pie kind. VII. Sone Brrps—The 
Indian Present. VIII. Tae Crane ktnp—More Treasures for the 
Museum. IX. Mi A OS Visit to the = xpi- 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conel 

“* Little Herbert’s Midsummer Bclitagy, is wae tape 
Wiiementuensiient werts for children... MuiseWitlementsctyle 
is familiar and pleasant, and we look on her three little volumes 

—The Catechism et Familiar Things,’* poy gt on a 
and * ae on traits Chronicle. —as essential hel, 





32mo. in packets, price 18. 
HE WATERLOO SERIES of CHILDREN’S 


BOOKS, patainiog & ut Shorten, F Hagestive of Peace and 
Brotherhood. Edited ELIHU BUR 
London: W.& F. rd Cash, 5, Ps. Without. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 48. 6d., 58, 6d. extra, 


ORNING DEW DROPS; or, the Juvenile 
Abstainer. By Mrs. CLARA LUCAS BALFOUR. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 
London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, 








III, 
Uniform with the foregoing. Price 3s. neatly bound, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
iS, and the Events which led to their Dis 
and Im provement with 8 with 4 Short Exp! lanation of some of 
tural nomena. 
“ A ‘useful i contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.” my 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
*4* Orders received by all Booksellers, 
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MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN ITALY. 





. The following are Now Ready :— 


Fa taiccte sa FOR NORTH ITALY — Being 

de to SARDINIA, LOMBARDY. VENICE. PARMA, 
PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, FLORENCE, and TUSCANY, 
as far as the VAL DARNO. With Maps and Plans, Post 8vo. 98. 


Il. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY, Part 
Being a (iuide to SOUTHERN TUSCANY and the PAPAL 
STATES, With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 78 


Ill. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY, Part 
II,—Being a Guide to gous and its Environs, With Plan. 
Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


IV. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTHERN Batt HD 
Being a Guide to the CONTINENTAL PORTION of the 
ES, including NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, 
Bere ee ie sing PATA PLES ae With Map and Plans 
Post 8vo, 158, 


v. 
HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
OF PAINTING. From the German nad ¢ Ragien, With 100 Illus- 
trations from the Old Masters, Posts 


John Murray, Albemariestreet 





Just published, large 8vo. “One Guin 
OYERS PANTROPHEON ; or, “the History 
f Food, and its Preparation, from the Earliest a ad ae the 
WwW orld. By A: SOYER, Author of * The Gas mic Regen: 
and the * Modern Housewife.’ Embellished I with Forty- two sry 
Plate rrr illustrating the greatest gastronomic marvels of 
anti 
athe y present work supplies a curious and interesting chapter in 
the history of the human race.”— Literary Gazette, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


NEW WORK ON ee 
This day, in 8vo, cloth, pri 

HE PATHOLOGY and TRE. ATMENT of 

PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS; and on the Local Medi- 
cation of Pharyn mm goes and arent Diseases fr uently Mistaken 
2, or Associa with, Phthisis. By JOH UGHES BEN- 
NETT, M.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of the Tastinutes of Medicine and 
of Chisical edisine in the University of Edinburgh. 
at = wk : Sutherland & Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall 








aT OF NEW BOOKS for OCTOBER, 
Published by NATHANIEL COOKE, (late Ingram, Cooke 
& Co.) Milford House, Strand, London. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.— 
The Life and Works of Alexander Pope, edited 


by R. Carruthers, Esq., of Inverness (to be completed in four 
volumes). Volume II., containing The Kape of the Lock, Windsor 
Forest, Imitations of Chaucer, Essay on Criticism, V ertumnus and 
Pomona, Abelard and Heloise, Epistles, Odes, &c. Illustrated 
with Incidents, Localities and Portraits, by J. Portch and T. D. 
Scott. Crown 8vo cloth, 2s, 6d.; morocco extra, 73. 6d. 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY NOVELIST. 


Blanche the Huguenot—A Tale of the Persecu-, 
tions of the French Protestants, by William Anderson, with Eight 
page Illustrations by George and W. L. Thomas, Crown vo. cloth, 
28, 6d,; morocco, 78. 6d, 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY.—Panrt xxiv. 


Narrative of the Mutiny of the Bounty on a 
Voyage to the South Seas, by Lieutenant Ww. Bligh, with a Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. Duncan. Price 1 


*,* THE UNIVERSAL LI BRARY. —VOL, III. 


” Vesna and Travels, Vol. I. containing—Anson’s 
Voy goqe Round the World, Kempfer’s Account of Japan, Stephens’ 
poe in Egyet, Arabia, and the Holy Land, Stephens’ ares 
in Turkey, Greece, Russia, and Potent i Bligh’s oyage n the 
Bounty to the South Seas, with Twelve Illustrations ty Gilbert, 
Duncan, and others. Royal 8vo. cloth, 6v0 pages, price 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 


The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Ox- 
ford Freshman. By Cuthbert Bede. Crown vo. with numerous 


SEY by the Author. In ornamental wrapper, price 1e.; 
oth, 





JACOB ABBOTT’S HISTORIES, 
A New Illustrated Edition, published with the co-operation of the 
Author, — and English Series ; each to be completed in 
Twelve Volum 
ANCIENT SERIES, VOLUME I. 
THE HISTORY OF PYRRHUS. 
ENGLISH SERIES, VOLUME I. 
THE HISTORY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Large foolscap 8vo. illustrated with several page and numerous 
smaller E Vings, representing Incidents, Arms and Armour, 
Costumes, Coins, Antiquities, &c. Neatly bound in cloth, price 
1s. 64. per volume. 

‘ ban Series will be continued monthly or bi-monthly, until 
om 

ye A Pr sonporias, wis full details, is now ready, and can be sup- 
plied in any quantity. 


WESTERN INDIA—Reports addressed to the 
Chambers of Commerce of Manchester, Liverpool, Blackbu: ~ 
Glasgow, by their Cegpantenoner, the late Alexander Mackay, 
with a Preface by Thomas Bazley, Esq., President of the Man: 
ny beg of Commerce. Demy évo. cloth, with illustrative 

Bape and Diagrams, Price 128. Edited by JAMES ROBERT- 
SON, Esq. 

*x* The Public is respectful; 
ications to Milford House, , 





o uested to address al) commu- 
‘lane, Strand, 





THE INDIA BILL. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 1 
HAT GOOD COME OUT OF 
id INDIA BILL; or, Notes of What Has Been, Is, 
he Government of India. By FRANCIS HORSLEY 
pane late Member of the Board of Revenue, North-Wes' 


ces. 

Sir C. Napier’s book on Indian Misgovernment says :— * Let 
those who doubt read ‘Shore on Indian Affairs.” W ould that 
some civil servant would publish a compressed edition.” The 
pamphlet * What Good may come out of the Indian Bill’ is an un- 
concerted answer to this requirement, as it shows what abuses 
have prevailed in India from Shore’s time to the present. 

Hurst & Blackett, — Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, 
Great Marlborough-stree' 


Rvs YAL INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 23, Pall 

London.— Cote and Others by the aid of 
this a BUY the HOUSES and LAND whic! they now 
occupy merely as fd, at a quarterly cost, for a limited num- 
ber of years, not much exceeding their rent.—Apply to W. Bridges, 
Secretary.— Active Agents want 


\ ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION . Established in 1845. Capital, 100,000. 
8, 23, Pall Mall, London. 

Assurances effected for any amount. 

Immediate Annuities granted on favourable term: 

Anuuities also granted commencing after a given ean increasing 
every year to the survivors in each class of 100 members. 

Active Agents wan 








BANK OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK are prepared to issue, at their Head Office, in Loth- 
bury, London, Letters of Credit, and Bills at thirty days’ sight, 
upon the Bank of Victoria, MeLpourne, Port Purtup, and 
upon the Branches of that Bank at Geelong and Belfast, ata 
charge of 2 per cent. J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 
Trafalgar-s gare ide don. 

PARTIES desirous of INV TING MON EY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Lastitution, by which a high rate of In- 
terest may be obtained wee t Security. 

terest paren ye Re and July. 
ER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
___ Prospectuses free on application. — 


MVE COSMOS INSTITUTE. Proviai onally 

Registered, pursuant to 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 110, 

Capital 50,0002, in 50,000 shares of ll, each, payable upon final 
registration. 





, St. Martin’s-place, 


Patrons, 
His Grace the Duke of Leinster. The Baron Alexander von 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of | Humboldt, F.R.S. Member of 
Ormonde, K.P. |_ Foreign Institutes, &e. 
i the Earl of The Right Hon. eed Alfred 
Sheffield, F.G. s. | M.P. 
The ey Hon. the Earl of Rear- ‘Admiral Pe Tees Sea 
¢. 


Harri fort, K.C.B. F.R.S. 
The itight 1 Ifon. the Earl of | Austen H. Lajard, Esq. M.P, 


Dev. 
The Kiel ht Hon. Lord de Mau- het “Chevalier * Colquhoun, 


The Right "Hon, Lord Robert | Alderman | Sir James Duke, 








ar 
The Right Kev. “the Lord Bishop ppeermen Sir R. W. Carden. 
of Salisbury. | Charl ea Purton Cooper, Esq. 
The Right iter. the Lord Bishop | ly shin 4D. M.R.S.L. 
of§ avi n Goats “Teed, _ Qc. 
he Right ¥ Ker. “the Lord Bishop \3 
of Glou | dvi Te Esq. 
The Right I Tee. the Lord Bishop |George James batt, Esq. 
of Worce: M.R.S.L. 


rustees. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. | a John Kennard, Esq. 
Executive Council. 
President—The Right Hon. Lord STANLEY. M. 4 pe L. 
Vice-President—Sir J. DORAT, M.D. V.P.R. 
Lord Viscount Jocelyn, M.P. 


Aaron Asher Gcldenid, Esq. 
Edward Hodges Baily, Esq. R.A.| M.R.S. 


“— Edward Barnes, Esq. Au pustus _ Guest, Esq. LU.D. 
8. 

Walter John Bryant, Esq. | John Hoeg. Esq. M.A. D.C.L. 

Hyde Cla | F.RS. MRS. 


rke, Esq. 
Sir William Cubitt, F.R.S. 
Alexander Angus Croll, Esq. | 
Col. St. John Fancourt. 
Hepworth Dixon, Esq. F.S.A. | 
Bankers — Messrs. Heywood, Kennard & Co.; Messrs, Herries, 
rquhar & Co. 

The capital of the Institute will be appropriated in possessing 
the Institute of Mr. Wyld’s interest in the area of Leicester-square, 
in the model, buildings, and extensive collections at present 
existing in the building, and in making great alterations and 
additions to the yee’ structure, and completing the collections 
of costumes, m: ape. 0 arts, models, and boo 

Every shareholder will be entitled to a personal admission to the 
my Rooms, to the General Lectures, and to all the privi- 
leges f the Institute, subject to the direction of the Executive 

ounci 

Every holder of bag Shares will be entitled to write one 

mission each day; but no holder of more than Une Hundred 
Shares shall _ allowed tof issue more than Five such admissions 
on the same 

Itis proposed that after payment of dividends any surplus revenue 
which may remain shall be devoted to the promotion of science, in 
connexion with the Institute, in such manner as the Council may 
determine. 

It is intended to apply pave: a Royal Charter or for a special Act of 


Parliament for incor 
By o order of the Emon Council, 


NLEY, President. 
Offices, 87, St. James’s-street. 
Applications for prospectuses and shares to be made to Messrs, 
Bragg & Stockdale, 31, Throgmorton-street ; or to the offices of the 
Institute, 87, St. James’s-street. 


oh x  yoveden, Esq. M.P. 


S.L. 
ae t "G. Nicolay, M.A. F.R.G.S, 


NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY. 
72, Lombard-street, and 24, Connaught-terrace. 
Whether as Family Provi isions, or to be used for Loans and other 


Policies are the only certaig 
and av vailable Life Assurance Securities 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
THENAUM FIRE OFFICE, 30, Sackville- 
street. London. Capital, Two Millions Sterling.—Policies 
issued at the lowest rate consistent with the risk in each case, and 
free of charge for Policies or Stamps. a i prompti- 
tude, and made good without codon or dise 
MENRY SALTER, Manager. 
Applications for Agencies which are upon a new and important 
plan, to be made to the Manager. 











Solicit ORS’ and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE 80C 

52, Fenty ol 

Subscribed Capital, 1,000,0002 
The Society presents the following advantages :— 
The security ofa su capital of 1,000,0002 
Exemption of the assured from all liability. 
Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 
Participating and non: participating premiu 
n the former 80 per cent., or four-fifths of the profits, arc 
divided amongst the assured triennially, either by way of addi 
tion to the sum assured, or in diminution of premium, at their 
option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for 

——~ a on capital for a guaranteed fund, or on any other ac- 





" 





Policies free of stamp duty and indisputable, except in case of 


= the Gencral Meeting, on the 3ist of May last, a bonus was 
declared of nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the amount assured, 
or at the rate of from 30 to upwards of 60 per cent. on the premi- 


ums paid, 3 i : 
tae share in the profits, even if one premium only has becp 
i 


Next division of profits in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays at 2 o'clock. Assurances m2 y 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of | 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, youre prospectuses and al} other 
requisite information can be obta 

Ct PALES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 





Directora. 
Wiltign | Deliewers Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq., Deprity-C) J} ~~? 
Lewis Burroughs “Esq. ward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Ly or Henderson. ajor Turner. 
i. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 





.~ BON Us for the present year is the same as that declar 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
ry who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 

rofit Scale. 

vase and Annuities granted as usual. 
NDIA BRANCH. 
want Soatiety has a. Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 


* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, TH ROGMORTON-STREET, Bank ; and 14, Pats Mau, 
THOMAS FARKNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WILLIAM LEAP, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humphery, E Bea, Ald. 
Edward Bates, ink Rupert neleby Sq. 
Sq. 





Thomas Cam) _ Thomas Kelly, E wit 
James Clift, E J + Pilcher, sq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick "s-place, Uld J ewry. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established in 1836, 
37, Castle-street, Liverpool ; and 20 & 21, Poultry, London. 
acittals and Resources.—The amount of capital subscribed ex- 
Capital and Accumulated Funds of the Company, 596,225U. 14s. 9d. 
Sacpen. —Liability of the entire body of the Bhareholders 
unli 
FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad on liberal terms. 
LIFE INSURANCE in all its branches at moderate rates, and 
policies are issued free of stamp duty. 
Peculiar meng are afforded. persons proceeding to the 
Australian Coloni 
Persons whens | Fire Policies with this Company expire on the 
29th instant, are is greg md reminded that receipts for the a 
newal of the same will be found at the Head Offices in Liver; 
and London, and in the hands of the rerpactive Agents ; and § a 
who, preferring the security offered by this Company, may desire 
to remove their insurance, are informed that no expense will be 
incurred by such remov 
Further particulars may be had on application at the Offices, 37, 
Castle-street, Live: 1; and » and 21, Poultry, London ; or to 


Tpoo 
any of the Agente in the A unt vLR. 
8 Secretary to the Company. 





INTO 
BENJ. NENT PERSON, Resident Secretary, London. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
“ FIRE AND LIFE precpaNce COMPANY, 
37, Castle-street, Daag = and 20 & 21, Poultry, London. 
Notice ig pateby given, that ine West-end Branch of this Com- 
pany: 28, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, IS NOW CLOSED. 
he renewals falling due at Michaelmas ft are requested to be 
paid at the City Offices, 20 & 21, Poultry. By Order of the Board, 





bg ee AMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 


15th Sept. 18: 





Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’ 's College. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY, 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an amps subscribed capital—an 





assurance fund of 350,0002., invested on mortgage and in the Go- 
vernment stocks—and an income of 77. "0000 a year. 
Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 














Age. | One Year. Seven Years. With Profits.) Without Profits 
20 | £017 8 | £019 1 £1 15 10 £111 10 
30} 118 127 25 5 207 
| 150 169 307 21419 
50 | 1141 11910 | 468 4021 
60 | 324 3170 | 6129 | 6010 





Mutual Branch. 


Peon on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths, or 5° 
per oak. of the profits. The profs assigned to each Policy can be 
added to the sum assured, applied in reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash. At the first division a return of 2” 
per cent. in cash on the premiums paid was declared ; this will 
allow a permanent reduction in the future annual payments for 
life of from 34 to 11 per cent., according to the age, and a rever- 
sionary increase varying from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 1 to 3 per cent. on the sum ass e-half of the 
“Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit for seven years, 
or one-third of the Premium any Sone for life as adebt upon 
the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any time without 
notice. Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
saune = a. y. 2. why: ~~ 1 sue every 

ay at Throgmorton-street, at a quarter before 

, ” 7 . BATES, Hendent Directer. 
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NION ASSURANCE OFFICE 
(PFIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES), os 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; ee. Dublin ; 
and Gronengen-street, Ham! 
nstituted a.p. 1714. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq., Chairman. 
JAMES BENTLEY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
The Directors of the Union Sociery desire to draw ~ bonne 
of the Public to the Act of Parliament just 
the peincionee of Life Insurance, by allowing premiums t to "be de: 
urns of Income Tax. Insurance may advan- 
Daal specially effected under the * New Succession Duty 
rand Usion Socirry, instituted i in the year 1714, offers mode- 
Act nates, to the of life. Its capital 
-_ accumulated during the period of nearly one 
and forty 3, tee that claims will be paid fot ~ - 
fon Fine oly 5 3 W ile fe Bonuses are divided 4 in various modes to su 
ce and wishes 0! 
_— HOMAS LEWIS, 


T Secretary. 
Life Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are paid by the Society. 
FOURTH SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 


ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 








Directors. 
Sir zol ohn Kirkland, goatee, 





bly -— m Whitmore, E Ssq. Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. — eorge ene —_. 
Charles Chippt ndale, Esq. eorge H. H vite Bsa 
James Colqu “7. LL.D. $ ames a eg * 
BD. Colvin, Esq John Nelson, 
Yice-Admiral a W. D. Dundas, | Octavius Toate Esq. 

CB. Alexander Stewart. art, Esq. 

W. H. Géschen, Esq. illiam Wilson, 
Physician— 


Esq. 
Willian Baly, Esq., M.D. F.R.S. , 45,Queen ‘Aune-street, 
Cavendish-square. juare. 
anit Simon, . F. , 3, Laneaster-place, Strand. 
tandin, Counsel—Charles — Esq. 
essrs. Boys, Austen & Tweedie. 
— Bank of England. 
—B. Hall Todd, E: 
Ata DIVISION orn PROFITS on the 2 27th May, 1853, the sum of 
106.0081. was assigned to the Assured in Bonuses varying with the 
son Policies of six yea rs’ standing, from 22 to 43 per cent. on 
the Premiums paid with : that period ; ond this sum, with pre- 
oe ane a, makes an aggrega as Bonuses 
added to the sums originally assured, or taken, at the option ofthe the 
Policy- holders in reduction of Premiums. 
The CLAIMS PAID on death amount to 713,6811., and in no one 
instance, oun the saenty-cighs years of its existence, has the Com- 
me) 
Po charge for Policy Be Stamps. 
Forms of Proposals, and every information, may be had at the 
Company's Office, or of any of its aque in the country. 


CONYERS, Secretary. 
ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


a SOCEEST 5 Suatiet, 550,0008, 
nt—Anthony Hudson, 


Preside 
Vice-Presidvat Tsat Gens Bis Robt. John Hh =, CB. 
Charles Evans, Esq., Chancellor , Robert John Harvey Harvey, 





ofthe Diocese of Norwich, ten 

Edward Steward, Esq Si . Foster, Bart, 
Thomas Blakiston, Bea. R.N. Henry 8. Patteson, Esq. 
Timothy Steward, Esq. John Wright, Esq. 
George Durrant, ae He my owe, 0 


reary—Samuel Bignol 
Londo Agent—Charles John Bunyon, 

Insurances are poe oe by this Society on buil ‘.. fs foods, mer- 
chandise, and effects, ships in port, harbour, or dock, from loss or 
oie y le in any part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

It is Sroeeiel by the constitution of the Society that the a 
shall be free from all xy nd to the engage- 

ments of the office, a fund of 550,000 has been subscribed 

numerous and opulent mE bmg which fund has been further 
increased by the accumulation of an additional reserve, now 
amounting to 96,8001, Returns of three-fifths of the profits of the 
Company are periodically made to ee insuring, who have thus 
from time to time received from the Society sums amtounting in 
the aggregate tonearly 330,( 

The rates of premium are in no case higher than those charged 
by the other principal offices making no returns to their pene, 
‘The business of the Company exceeds 62,000,0002, and, owii ~ a4 
the liberality with which its engagements have been performe 
rapidly increasing. The duty paid to Government for the = bo 
1952 was 74,! i 98. 11d. ; and the amount insured on farming stock 

B ,066 080. 
prospectusesapply to the Society's Offices, 6, Gpeseent, New 

Bridgestrect Blackfriars; and Surrey-street, Norwich 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

41 FOR MUTUAL LIFE seeeR ANCE,  AUNUTTIne, ke. 
48, GRACECHURCH.- win gn NDON 

Established ete 
Chairman—Samuel = ll Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Lushington, Esq. 
THE THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS MADE ~ TO THE 
20Tra NOVEMBER LAST. 


The Directors have the satisfaction to announce, that the 
smount of surplus profit in og Life Assurance department accrued 
in the five years ending 20th November, 1852 (after providing for 
the present value of all the liabilities in that class), was 242,6271., 
which has been duly apportioned amongst the members, either in 
reductions of their premiums for the next five years, ending on the 
th November, 1857, or by bonuses added to the sums assured. 

The reductions 7 ag 5 percent. to &9 per cent. from the 
original p to the age of the Ay ~ and 
the time the policy eo. in force, : and the bonuses 
Ps per J to 75 per cent., on the premiums paid during the last 
ve yea 

The mamber of palsies Somned to the 20th Nov. last was 14,856. 

The annual income, 206,7000. 118. 5d. 

And the nob not ‘capital, Mere 6661, = 7d. 

Arising entirely from t aid by b who 
themselves the sole we rictors, and po whom, alone, the 
hole of the profits are divide 

= +I DInaD TORS have also to announce that from this date no 

will be made for Stamp Duties on Policies. 

dense was inserted in the Income Tax Act, passed in the last 

on of Parliament, allowing persons to deduct from their 
teturas to the Commissioners the amount of all AE id 
for assurances or deferred annuities effected on their own lives, 
and of that of their wives, to the extent of one-sixth part of the 
vhole amount of their age oh and gains. 

All persons Assured in this Office may avail themeclves of this 


This abatement can only be made b; 
ent of profitsand ithe under Sch 
way Ses wit ~ Premiums to be paid to the J Institution. 

jtEMBE tain Loans on the Becurities of their Poli- 
cles to chet a ant of fthe value of each Policy. 

embers are d that the due on the Ist 
“eer — must be be paid — 30 days from that date. 

Phe her with the last Report of the Direc- 
br, may be ad on “application at the Oftice 

Bept. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 











deduction from & assess- 
ule D or E, an in any 
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ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
NNUITY COMPAN 
9, Chathans; place, New Bridge street, London. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. Sunscripep CapiTAL, £240,000, 

This Society effects every description of Life Assurance on most 
favourable Ly both on the bonus and non-bonus systems. Its 
non-bonus rates are low, and the following examples exhibit the 
hn made to the beneficial policies at the last three divisions 
of profits. 











- 3 | Total 
a! sé Annual | Bonus | Bonus | Bonus | of the 
2 SEls6] Pre- | addedin| added in| added in| three 
8 |gelae| mium. | 1812 | 18:7. 1352. | Divi- 
<4 <a) = | | sions. 
£. | £ad\£iada\£8ad\£ad0!/£ad. 
400 33) 14] 12 9 4/1613 4 | 271210 | 2818 1/734 3 
4000 32 ets som Sine com ffs 
1100, 28 25 12 5 | 28 6 1| 5916 1) 67 1 8 155310 
500 iB Ml lil 3 3 3010 8 Hl 2 795 1 








Officers in the Army, Navy, and Militia, Diseased ased Lives, ani and 
penuens ones beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured on 
term 


No charge is made for Policy Stamps; and notices of assign- 
ment are 6 acknowledged and registered, and a Form of Assign- 
ment kept at the O 

Tables of rates, = all further particulars, may be obtained at 
the Office. MICHAEL SA WARD, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
an 0 distinetive features of the Company b st 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected with a thts Sesiety after Midsummer, 1850. and 
remaining in force h Septennial period of division, will 
ticipate in FOUR-FIFTHS: of the Net Profits of the ety 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in SS to! their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and 
ine aes Prospect wee we ie 

¢ Premiums ir y this Society for ineyring ouD 
lives are lower L. many other old-established and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses ma: obtained at the prey he in } Sasenineeiioy 
street, ondon, or of any of the Agents of the 

CHARLES HENK LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
as . 


ATHEN ZUM forwarded with regularity 
2 








rts of the World, Street,  Baoraens, General 
gents. 11, Berde-srecct incoln’s 

EWSPAPERS, BOOKS, PERIODICATS 

i lity and forwarded under the 

recent Postal ee to at parts of the Globe, by Street, 

Brortuers, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
TREET, BROTHERS, 11, Serle-street, Lin- 
_coln’s Inn- -fields, supply Statione , Account Books, En- 














ote bles of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and bale risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 
ane f the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 


one Stamps paid by the Company. 
Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 
red not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 


Assur 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another in 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 


and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
moody evings the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
inten 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
—,* thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
secur’ 

Prospectuses, og every phonsien, may be obtained upon 

to th t Dire 








0. UNTY FIRE OFFICE, 
REGENT-STREET, and 2, ROYAL anenanele 
BUILDINGS, LON DON.—Established 1806. 
Directors. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Northwick. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Vy Rich. Fox. | Thomas Barnard, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. K ing. Henry B. Churchill, Esq. 
Sir Glynne Earle Welby, Bart. | The Rev. James Sherman. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, - P.| The Rev. Isaac Spencer. 


c. &e, 
Managing Director—J ohn A. Beaumont, Esq. 

The Rates of Premium charged by the County Fire Office are 

upon the lowest scale consistent with security to the insured. 
hen a policy has existed for a of seven years, a return 
of 25 per cent., or one-fourth of the amount YY premiums paid 

Sarin t that period, is declared upon such p 
The returns paid to the pre resent time ‘amount to nearly 200,0002, 
All losses are settled wit! promptitude and liberality. 


is respectfully notified to parties holding Policies in this 


Offive: ‘the renewals of which fall due at Michaelmas, that the same | 


should be paid on or before the 14th of OCTOBER. The Receipts 
are lying at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the several 
Agents. CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 


PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT, 








ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
SSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, London, and 30, Brown- -street, Manchester. 
Directors. 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman. 

RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. iam, 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley 
Francis ym Esq. Robert Francis i— er, Esq. 
Alexander Kobert Irvine, Esq. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Voltent. Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. Rey. F. W. J. V ickery. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. e funds are accumulated for the exeln- 
sive benefit of the Policy- noliers. under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. he Profits ape ¢ Hy ided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the aaa Pre’ 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society * me held on the 
26th of May, 1853, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory progress. 
It appeared that whilst the Assurances effected in 1451 were 44 per 
cent. beyond those of 1850, nearly 70 per cent. beyond those of 1849, 
and 130 per cent, beyond those of 1848, the Assurances effected in 
1852 considerably exceeded those of 1851, 425 new Policies having 

m issued in that year, aoreenny Assurances to the extent of 
186,6001., the 
also appeare: 





early p ted to 6,106. 158, It 
that the trananctions of the first five months of the 
present year were greater than those of the corresponding months 
of 1852, or of any preceding year, whilst during the whole period 
referred to, the claims arising from deaths were much below their 
estimated amount. A resolution was thereupon passed, continuing 
a reduction of 30 per cent. on the Premiums payable on all Poli- 
cies on the participating scale, on which five or more annual pre- 
miums had been previously made. 

Credit is allowed for the Annual Premiums for the first five 
ears. 











y 
The following Table li fies the effect of the present reduction. 
Age — ll | Reduction Annual 
when —_ Prem o remium 
Assured. hitherto ‘paid, | | ,30 per Cent. “now payable. 
20 £1, 000 £2017 6 | £6 53 £1412 3 
25 1,000 | 2300 | 618 0 14620 
35 ly *500 4315 0 1326 3012 6 
45 2/000 8011 8 2% 3 6 38 «2 








A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, London. 





ngs, &c. &c. to Commercial ents, on the most 
moderate Terms. 


BOLITION of the ADVERTISEMEN? 
DUTY.—Srreet, Brornens, 11, Serle- Lincoln's Inn- 
fields would be happy to advise with parties desirous of adver- 
tising. Their long experience in this tt, enables them to 
offer their services with confidence. 
*x* Advertisements inserted in the London Gazette and all the 
London and Country Papers. 


OYAL PANOPTICON. of SCIENCE and 
ART, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of the Public is respectfully 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Depart- 
ment which, from the vast and 

his Institution, exhibit a degree of excellence not hitherto ap- 
A elsewhere.—A select stock of Ross's superior Portrait 
and ietiowre Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 

CHEM Y. =ue ” HOLMES commenced a CLASS of PRA€- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY, in the Laboratory, on Sept. 1, for Medical 
Students, Gentlemen Amateurs, or Gentlemen hing to investi 
fs any particular branch of C' 

es, 











da $ 
CHEMISTRY. embracing simple practical ods of Analyzing 
Soils, Manures, &c., and Vasttestion in the ‘Application of Che- 
mical Science e the general routine pf Farming operations. The 
Pupils of fre: the it is granted to all 
ils on the cunings of their 2 
= terms and further — apply to the Secretary; if by 
ok inclose two postage sta 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES,.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre ad ma a ot pont . and have their 
visual and chemical acting f 

Great Exhibition Jurors’ 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Po ‘having 
intensity yet pr mead by procuring the eoigsienens of the chemi- 
a 








R ra 
s furnished with a double achromatic ohio iens, about 3 inches 
saan anes is no stop, the field is and the image very 


em |" t upon application 
ogues Bt sen’ upon % app. le 
A. Ross, : Feath High Holborn, 


HOTOGRAPHY. — Bromides of Cadmium, 
n, Ammonium and Petes, Tastentaneous oe 
and ony} pure Chemical isite for Photograph Jo 
be obtained of WILLIAM HOLTON, Photographic hemist, Brg 
Holborn-bars (formerly Dymond). 
Lenses, Cameras, Stands for ditto, Photographic Papers, ditto 
prepared for use, Glass Plates, Cyanogen Soap, and every descrip- 
tion of material pertaining to ‘Photography. 


G TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC 

TURES.—BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians an 
Photographical Instrument Makers, inviie, attention to thelr 
stock of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials 
also to their large assortment of TEREOSCOPIC PICT KES 
for the same in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, an 
parent Albumen Pictures 7 SLA SS. These ace ireien 
ness of detail, and truth in the representation of nat ects, 
are ee 

Bann & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


[MESOVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO, CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, pny 
——— of lodizing, rendered their Col! Hodion equal, they say 
r, in sensitiveness an producing aualities foe i every 
— hitherto paniionel s 1 beeping g properties at and 
of half half tints, for which the 


i reine 
re Chemicals, and every requirement for the Prac 
tice of Photography. Instruction in the Art. 


HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. — OrtewIL.'s 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA 
is superior = p onere other an € of Came: m its capability of 
y focal ent, its extreme 

Sei, i its adaptation for taking in er Views or  ~ 
Every description of Camera, Slides, or Tripod Stands, m y be 
obtained at his Manuracrory, 24, Ch arlotte-terrace, Bernsbary- 
road, Islington.—New Inventions, Medels, &c. made to order or 

from drawings. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—A CompLeTEe oer of Arra- 
RaTvs for 41. 48., comprising an expanding CA Ww 

rranted Double Achromatic Adjusting Lenses, 8 Portable 

Folding Stand, Pressure Frame, Baths and Levelling Stand, 


lete. 
_ ORTRATT peeene ¢ two achromatic combinations, with 
a 
rc DSCAPE LENSES, with adjustment, 
A GUIDE to eee etice ot this interesting Art, 18; by post 
free “4 
At C. Baxer’s Optical and Mathematical Instrument Ware 


h , 244, hH 
Ouse, S44, High Holmporite Day & Martin's. 
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PRIZE MEDAL FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


IGHBURY BARN TAVERN.—The beau- 


4 tiful Gardens sitnched to the above Tavern are open daily. 














Corer ih en PICTURES of fw intensity, and can be ENGAGED for FETES, GALAS, HOKTICU 
and with beautiful half tints, can be obtained with the | TURAL and POULTRY EXHIBITIONS, &c. "The Tooms are 
d certainty by the use of the new Collodion, admirably adapted for first-class Concerts and Fz. din: 
aed ry by Hor Horne, Tuorntawaite & Woop, oe me Breakfasts and Pri inn: with | 
OF and 138, e-street, London; an he Wines a the first class only. 
phe A pparatus and Chemicals, wholesale and fetal. ‘A. HINTON, iainien 
pe OStTt E ag RES of great beauty are obtained by print- 
ing 00 Alone ced ep PT Oe eae de Apparatus and | ()XLEY & CO.'S ASBESTOS FILTER, en- 
Chemicals enter pest. = larged. Price 30s. each ; small size, 15s. TAYLOR & PE ARS, 


GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY, by W. H. Trorytawarte, con- 
taining all the New Processes, with the Stereoscope, &c., just pub- 
lished, price 2s. 6d, 


8, George-yard, Lombard-street. Twenty Gallons of pure Water 
perdiem. All mineral and noxious matters entirely i e-ey by 
this process.—See Lancet, and all the standard journals, as to the 
value of Asbestos in filtration. 


== 

OLT’S REVOLVERS. — NOTICE. — Noy 
ready.—Col. COLT is now ready to su th 

NAVY or BELT PISTOL (six shots), of Britieh mameeny sad 

he best material and finish, in any quantity. ¢ Government 

agents, dealers in fire-arms, merchants, = &c., supplied on fayoyy. 





COcr. 8,536 


|  OTICE.- 








#1354 






x - hs , 


sSMEN CED 
or from Picea 
















le terms.—Address, Col. COLT, No. 1, 5) ens, — 


UMISMATICS.— CABIN ETS of ANCIENT 





Ns, containing 60 Specimens of the Coi of the Chief 
Cities by as , and Asia Minor, 
coin being labelled fond pocgra shi sally © ~ —¥ ae 


i 3 OF with 
a larger number of specimens at a proportionate rate, a 
gany Cabinet included. Also, sets of the money of oneat ba 





ROMO-IODIZED COLLODION.—This new 
compound combines the extreme sensitiveness of the Iodized 
Collodion —_ the aoiy Cc receiving —~ 7a m Co- 
hi not act on the ordin‘ 
nthe NEW DEVELOPING SOLUTION for ae ‘POSITIVE PIc- 
TURES surpasses anything hitherto o otographers. It 
does not stain, yoo plats, eves brilliant whites to the picture, and 
ill r a great len; of tim: 
Wiens, ses, came ~ Xpparat —*9 and Pure Chemicals of every de- 
scription used in Pho! phy. 
Buiayp & Lona, Os ticians, Photographical Instrument Makers 
and Operative = ists, 153, eipond pang London. 
sent on 








VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 
HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 


of the gg beautiful Productions, comprising Views in 
VENICE, Paris, Russia, Nubia, &c., may oe seen at D 
& LORGS, 153, Fleet-street, where may also be procured —— 
ed of ev ry Description, and pure Chemicals for the practice of 
Photograph “* all its Branches. 

Calotype, age pe, and Glass Pictures for the Starecnoepe, 
ee LA Lona, Opticians, Philosophical and Photographical 
Instrument Makers, and rative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 

London. nage Catalogues may be had on application. 


PECTACLES.—BROOKS (from DoLuonp’s), 
OPTICIAN, &c., Lag solicits from wad gpg a con- 
tinuance of their patronage. Having had upwards of twenty 
ears experience in Dollond’s house, they may rely on his capa- 
roe 2 suiting the most defective vision with proper SPI C- 
Beads moderate Prices. A 
one Base po pm Pa EY and Surveying Instruments, 

escri 


of ev 
4i, SPU DUATE-ST! EET, St Paul's. (Established 1848.) 


AVIS’S RECONNOITERING TELE- 
SCOPE.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Opti- 
cian, Derby.—Price of the Telescope, sent free by post, he 
Fay with aigittenal Eye-piece and Stand, su ciently power- 
w Saturn’s K 


g, 31. 28. 
A simple and efficient ‘MICROSCOPE, well adapted for Bota- 
nical and kindred pursuits, price 22 This Instrument has a 
Coddington and two other Lenses, Rough and Fine Adjustment, 
Apparatus, and Case. ean —* 


VERY MAN his OWN ENGRAVER.—The 
quisite and beautiful ART of ae ang LAND- 
ee. from Nature in true P 
scares, & and COPYING PORTRAITS, 
peerings Ri of he Ce s exquisite Fine 
e Lesson. m porn accuracy, ease, and Sy 
aah PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS. The necessary articles 
eewarded with the instructions for Draw ying and Copying, 
d no exp apparatus required. Furthef information ma 
be obtained, gratis, by inclosing a envelope to Mr. A. 
Cieweland, 15, Western Cottages, Brighto: 


LK NGTON_ and CO, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e., 








Rules 








e epee Purchasers to observe t that each article 
bears their atent ar ark,“ E. & CO, under a crown,” as no others 


are warranted 
rest forth of articles being plated by * Elking- 
affords no guarantee of the quality, as numerous 
by them to use the Process, but without 
ction in the mode of manufacture, the metal saber Yonge or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award ofthe “ Council 
Medal,” and may ~ = at gd blishment, 


22, TRE 
45, MOORGATE: STREET, | LONDON; 
N LL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
‘ings, and Prices sent free by post. 
and Gilding as usual. 


ETEOROLOGY.— Necrert1 & ZAmMBRA’s 

big erty THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 

ZAMBRA beg to inform Scientific Gentlemen that their PATENT 

ATMO SE HERMO OMETER may now had of the prin- 

poe Opticians in pee and Country. As it is probable that inter- 

d parties m endeevour to to oe the above Invention, 
letter received by them 


A beg to ogee the following 
from J. Gtatsten, Baa of the Royal Ob- 
gervatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrament | in constant 
use for nearly twelve mon‘ mths :— 
“13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion expressed to you in my note 
of April the 28th, ng your new ~ 414 pee A 
hE Instrument has been and 
received by observers of the British Meteorologi octety, 
whose 0} rion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is infente v 
t any in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
James GLAISHER.” 
“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 











HE PATENT SELF-ACTING IRIS FOUN- 
TAIN, for PERFUMED and other WATERS.—The | 
Fountain is complete in itself, requiring no fittings or water-pipe: 
for supply or waste whatever; the water once supplied to the 
fountain, and ejected by its action, Teturns to be again thrown out ; 
the only loss of water, therefore, will be evaporation. Price 
from Four Guineas upwards. For further particulars, see Filter 
and Fountain Book, of 16 pages, gratis, or per post, 2d.—Agents, 
WARD & CO., Depot, 71, Baker-street, Portman-square, London. 


FR ILTERS for Ransome a constant supply of 
EW ye) ANSOME’S PATENT POROUS STONE 
FILTERS from 68. 6d. 

“ Be very careful not to oink impure water.”—See Times news- 
paper of Sept. 26, 1 

* Plain advice to “all during the visitation of the cholera.”— 
ral Board of Health. 

Agents: WARD & Co., Depot, 71, Baker-street, yy: juare, 
London, where may be pone pg gratis, or by’ , the 
Filter Book, of 16 pages; a © any number of the Plain Advice 
to all during the visitation of the Cholera, 


ALNUT DRAWING-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE.—Some remarkably fine specimens of French and 
Italian Walnut-wood made — ae. Loo, Occasional, and Work- 
Tables, Chiffoniers, &c., upp. plied and guaranteed oy 
RicHarp Loaper, Wholesale So ond eae Upholsterer, 23 and 24 
Pavement, Finsbury.— Office Furniture, &c. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. E — 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in tv: 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds o! Table Gi Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of F. oreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders 








Gene- 




















with despatch. 





OUSE FURNISHING, DECORATIVE, 

and PAPER-HANGING ESTABLISH MENT, 451, Oxford- 
street, London.—E. T. ARCHER respectfully calls attention to 
his very large assortment of every } nee of articles intended 
for use or ornament—in the cottage to ilk 
chintzes, and cabinet at eye e best Co 
and design. Inthe PAPER-H ANGINGS. a PANNELLIN 
will be found ¥ psc of the best artists of the past and present 
time. Foreign ers of the best fabric—Manufactory, Royal 
Steam Mills, W W and worth, Surrey. 


ATHERSTON and BROGDEN 
CAUTION the Public inst the ELECTRO-GOLD 
CHAINS and POLISHED ZINC GOLD, 2 ) extennhraly ng — 
in the present day, aie the titles of * e Gold” 
Gold,” and to call attention to the GE NUINE GOLD ‘CHAINS, 
made from their own ingots, and sold, by troy weight, at its bullion 
or Vite vine with the workmanship, at WHOLESALE 
MANUFA RERS’ PRICES. The gold guaranteed, and re- 
purchased at the price charged—the workmanship, according to 
or intricacy of the pattern. An extensive assort- 
ment 0’ iv’ lery of the first quality, all made at their MANU- 
FACTORY, 16, HENRIETTA-STREET, Covent-garden. Esta- 
blished a p. 1798. 


OOKING-GLASS and CARVING and 
GILDING MANUFACTORY. Established 1522. 
NOSOTTI, 398 and 399, Oxford-street. These extensive shop 
an show rooms are well known to the public generally to contain 
the most extensive assortment of Looking-glasses and Gilt Decora- 
tions of every description. The taste and superiority of workman- 
ship, and the unrivalled crystal-like colour of the glass, combined 
with moderate prices, cannot fail to insure the patronage of those 
who may be pleased to honour the show-rooms with a visit.—Ex- 
perienced persons sent to all parts to give estimates. Designs for- 
warded free of charge. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
fectly safe from the atte mpts of picklocks and false keys. T —_ 
are very strong, not liable to get out ¥ ooter, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
ek nrc! Safesand Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
plate, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & . 57, St. 
‘aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 

ket-street, Manchester; and ‘Horsley Fields, Wolver mebiet. 


EY ELOPES SUPERSEDED by the Use of 
RALPH'S ENVELOPE PAPER, which admits of three 
clear pages for correspondence, each measuring 54 by 8 inches, 
forms its own envelope and identifies the contents with the address 
and post-mark. | . per ream, self-sealing, and perfectly 
—-~- W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton-street, 
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OYAL PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS. 
—Comfort, quiet, luxury, ease, and economy.—Testimonials 
may be read from noblemen ‘and invalids who have proved these 





To be had of most Opticians, or of the I tors and P: 
{peaares & Symmes, Meteorological Instrument Fa mang uy, 
atton-garden, Lon 


[THE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 
and we are enabled et sell i Prtine Congou Tea at 38. b. 5 
The body Co Son Pe. 
Good Green 

and Delicious Green Tena at 5s, 
We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
ee earer. Those who purchase now will 


The! best | PLANTATION COFFEE 
weak Menke io a8. is now 1a per pound, The 


one Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 

and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and 

} ~ sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 
408. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS & COMPANY, 
EA AND CoLONIAL MeRcH 
No.8 KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
CITY, LONDON. 
A General Price Current Free by Post on Application. 





ey = ~ Rich rare Souchong Tea at 38. 8d.; 


38. 8d.; Prime Green Tea at 4s. ; 








ad together with the absence of wear and tear, and the 
saving in horses’ labour. These whee are now ado: apes by Royalty. 
— Office, 63, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. B. Trucks, gun 
carriages, and all kinds of wheels fitted. 


REAMING HOP CHAMPAGNE, 10s. per 
dozen, or 12s. bottles and hampers included.—This new and 
recherché dinner joxury. combining the exhilarating ——. S 
Ay yn ye with the fine aroma and tonic properties of t 
hop. oun ly senetenel to the robust and invalid, can now be had 
n the — t perfection of CARL & Co. 11, Beaufort-buildings, 
Strand. he Trade supplied. 


RIGHTON SELTZER WATER, 4s. a dozen. 
—Mr. HOOPER has reduced his price for BRIGHTON 
SELTZER and FACHINGEN from 6s. to 4a. per dozen. 
VICHY and er celebrated Waters in proportion, and which 
are unsurpassed if not a pe Six-dozen ham tenn 
ied in gach Lee 4 on 


pectus, bt List of Prices, 
7, Pall Mall East, and 55, 








free. Balls and fétes suppl 

ooniens. Delivery twice daily. 
e had on ai ~—r—y Hooper, 7 

Grosvenor-street, -street. 
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ving 38. 6d. in t 
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‘esars, in ee iw 4 neas, authenticity guaranteed, ser the we 
rare eek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and English Cag, [oorby the syst 
on Sale. Collections or parcels of Coins pure scientifically [Btry-street- 

ogued for Sale, or valued for the probate or legaey § ———— 
duty. Purchases at public sales on moderate terms. Cabinets or LL’! 
single specimens of Fac-similes of Kare Coins, Coin Cabinets, rd co P 
mismatic Books, &c. Apply to MaximILIaAN Borrex1, Numismatic 
Agent and er in Ancient Coins, 8, Cumming-street, Penton. | pxCELLENC 
ville, London. R. well-known 
ngland, F 
M4W'S ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, sob daterials & 
MAW & CO.’S BOOK of DESIGNS of this Durable ang pRecent-street, a1 
Beautiful qeoduction of Medisval Art in every style suitable for ae 
Churches, rances, assages, Conservatories, and every VERY 
description of yong 4 as weil as for Churches and other Publie how diffi 
Buildings, sent post free. Designs to any given dimensions, ds the 
estimates wines har a 3 ee = *. _ = or pda ss with a we 
carriage paid.—Ben neaustic Tile Wor! roseley, 
Shropshire. and Vy beiny 4 
> r ° that 
ESSRS. KIRKMAN & SON desire most Heit tha 
respectfully to inform the Public, their friends, and con. Bin clothes, howe 
nexion, that having an extensive STOCK of FINISHES oN. rms, To reme 
STRU MENTS of every description, at their Ware-rooms, No.3. §J0HN HEMM 
Soho-square, and elsewhere, and a considerable supply of Season mesns of makin 
Woods at various Wharfs and Timber-yards, the late fire at their [form and fashio 
Manufactory in Dufour’s. hy a my Broad-street, Golden-square, wil] :he course of ar 
cause no interruption ge business, and there will be conceivable dev 
no delay in the ae of either of the orders they have already cost, waistcoat, 
in hand or those they may be favoured with; and they have en- wearer, and ee 
gaged tem uring the workshops for the manufacture of new Instru- 
ments during the rebuilding of their Premises. the aang st th of th 
ISHER'’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies and | HEMMEN 
(Same 
Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are furnished with the mor 
ticed partitions, and warranted to stand the Westen climate; also THE 
Travelling and b bya I Desks, Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 
of the largest stocks in London, at prices to suit all purchasers, ETCAI 
Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.—183 and 189, Strand, corner TOOTH 
of Arundel-street. -The Tooth B 
rey thoroughly int 
MERICAN INVENTION for the PRE- hire not comin 
VENTION of SPINAL CURVATURE, &c.—An apparatus, uring the 
not intended for the support but prevention ‘of spinal deformity, f le Cy 
has recently been invented in America, by means of whi: _— 
habit of stooping, rounding the sh 8, &c., is the most ace 
rected, without the wearer feeling the ‘Teast’ restraint. ty aie direct importat 
stantly applied, —- any fastenings whatever, can be worn J customers the 
beneath or above the dress; is simple in its form, and in wei cg METCALFE, 
only a few ounces. It is especially recommended for young | 
during drawing, music, equestrian exercise, &c. ee and to adults Caution.— Be 
whilst reading, writing, 2 a a ny seden pursuit. To § some houses. 
be procured only from IGG & BO . Anatomical § METCALFE 
Machinists, 29, Lateusber: aa Price 1. 18, The app is 
patented in England, France, and America. ENDEE 
TAYS SUPERSEDED. — Great Exhibition ti vt Wik 
Elastic Bodice.—Stiff stays destroy natural Te de (corn: 
formity, and implant disease, curvature of the spine, co! and ~ _L- 's- i 
and a host of evils arise from their use.—MARTIN’S mE LAST! such an assort 

BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, at the same time furnish: J IRONS, and | 
ing a sufficient support, and imparti A. L~ figure os — proached elsev 
elegance which i is quite i un or exquisitenes 
great aim, as Frag ief is the certain my be “alt kinds 0 ay oy The ormaments and 
time and patience of the wearer are also s . by a simple fas 9 omaments and 
tening in front, to obviate the trouble of Sine’ Jan be seni complete, with 

t.—Caution. ‘As there are several imitations of these cele wd ditto, 1 

jodices, it is necessary to inform the public that yd can be ob irons, 
tained only of the inventors and manufacturers, E. & E. H. MAR- at Stoves 
IN, 504, New Oxford-street.—A prospectus, &c. on receipt of & & cabled to sell 
stamp. First Frou 

EETH.—Mr. FRANK THOMAS (formerly § “™° 
principal assistant and designer to the late W. H. Mogge ISH Ci 
Se Esq., , Dentist to the Royal Family) has i nd fede from in ever 
and the Old Kent-road, to 332, Oxford-street, co most recherct 

et ey where he continues to fix artificial teeth on all all the Block Tin, 12: 
newest styles extant. Gutta Percha Gums, if preferred to old a By 328. 3d, 1 
bone. A single tooth, 3s. 6d. ; p aoe g, 28. 6d. ; scaling, 2s. silver plated h 
Professional orders wi h.— Old gold plates @ to 16, 108, = 
bought or taken in exchange.—A pupil wanted. gravy, 138. 

fuli size, ts 10 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. AS ©) 
R, HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 32 (y"m,. in 
FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW has induced V 
DESCRIPTION OTARTIFICIAL TEETH, "fixed without 5 manufacturer 
wires, or li hares. They so —z 4 resemb le ~- natural teet and Chandeli: 
as not to hed nals by the closest ob- BF swell as to b 
server; they will never — clout b lecay, and will be found § jy SHOW | 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not T® & fir novelty, vi 
quire the extraction of roots, or at ered painful operation, and = They are ma 
support and preserve teeth oose, and is guaranteed 0 BF those which b 
restore ar and Decayed teeth rendered § 4, largest an 
sound and useful in mastication. (two light) to 
52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. AMPS 
EETH.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters as 
Paten whemt— Bewiy savented: and Patented application of Chemi- ARGAND. 8 
qallvycapared White ndia-rubber in the Construction of Artificial jo 

Teeth, Gums, and Pal r. EPHRAIM MOBSELY, Surgeon- patterns, ~ 
Dentist, 61, LOWER GROSVENOR- STREET, GROSVENOR- is at WILLA 
SQUARE, sole ob ge and PATENTEE.—A new, ori nal, noal 
and invaluable inven n the tation, with the m, 4 

moet shorate perfection and sucsm, of CHE ICALLY 285 PALMER 
PARED WHITE IN DiCKUBBER a0} a = e ordinary des, all mar 
gold or bone frame. The ex’ of this application “ 

ay be briefly ont: in rs few of their erooee Lage a8 je OF 
the f following :—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 4 Mid. size 
fastenings are req tly im freedom of suction Magnum 
supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto Shell iy eeetaieaiie, and & English | 

t perf with the most une: accuracy, is secured ; while, Best Col 
from the Ye and flexibility of the agent employed, thee greatest WIL 
support is given to the adjoining teeth when *h all LIA} 
tender ~$- he absorption of the ae The L.* of — = pre 
exert no agency on the chem ie INDL : Aes GE! 
RU BBER.S and as it isa owconductor, i fluids of as of any tem perature i — 

may with thorough comfort be imbibed in the 0 mou! ~~ Brass 
all un penny of smell or — a, same ume wh be easily a 
Provided against by the peculiar nature of its preparation. To rentalognes 
obtained at for 

61, LOWER ree ey. LONDON; MEWS 
4 Grainger-strect, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 















































IENT 3s. 6d. in the £. _NOTED 1 FOR 1 Bovs'¢ CLOTHING. ou 
+ AVERY yard of CLOTH sold at the LONDON 
rot wa CLOTH ESTABLISH MENT js sold at the wholesale price. 
at maho [p-Parchasers of cloth, &c. at the Londou Cloth Establishment may 
e twelve i them made up (on the Sy ne: the A best style, at the 
‘om per 
an Oa ary of the wean of the Landon Cloth Establishment, 16, Coven= 
Atifically [B try-street. 
or legacy §_—_—_—____—_— 
mes" PW ICOLL'S AUTUMNAL PATTERNS are 
Penton § pxCELLEN cB an and “BoONOMY combine, as illustrated by 
en O"Snland, France, or or Germany, the best talent, = Se 
ENTS, fod materials are secured by H. 2 & D, Nicout, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
able and P ieseat street. and 22, Cornhill, London. 
“eft F\VERY WELL-DRESSED MAN KNOWS 
r Publie how difficult it is to find a Tailor who thoroughly under- 
ons, and sands the peculiarities of each figure, and can suit its require- 
rable if ments with a penn TU on ey 3 -_ in ve. ease 
roseley, taste the eye of the observer is p 
” oh. _ ful [effect wh hile le - "comfort of yr wearer is secured, 
—~ Bijence it is that so few feel “ at home ” du first day’s wear 
> Most § ifany new garment, and so are are anit doomed to ap 
and con- ner, newest costly, that can never become adapted to t air 
ED IN. ody £0 manifest a deformity in conten, LAYTON 
ns, No, joa HEMME 7 & CO. (late FREDERICK FOX) adopt this 
Seasonal mesns of making known that they have practically studi both 
at their [form and fashion, in their most comprehensive meaning ; and in 
are, wil] [ihe course of, an extensive — connexion, bre clot Fy every 
e will be conceivable de t e garment, whether 
> already cost, waistcoat, or trousers, to ‘the exigencies of its individual 
have en- | wearer, and the purposes it is intended to serve, thereby javeriably 
y Lustru- elegance of fit, hg that regard for ECONOMY whic 
the awit of — - 4 dictates. so eeineiaen 
HE BEST FI 
les and HEMMENT & Cv. (late FOX), Tailors, i SCORNHILL, 
the m (Same side of the way as the ya. Exchange.) 
aecaie THE BEST CLOTH GIVES MOST WEAR. 
has 
ches PYFETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
1, corner TOOTH Lan ng & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
, —The Tooth ae has the important advantage of searching 
ly into the divisions of Mhe teeth, and is famous for the 
PRE- hairs not Caen loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
parati ofinjuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
formity, [durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 0 
hich the — and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which ‘act in 
tely core [the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
It is ine ina imporeatious, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
be worn §customers the luxury of a Genuine ann Ain Only at 
n wei; UeTCALEE, BINGLEY a3 3 hment, 130 B, 
ladies Oxford-street, one door from Holles-s 
adult Carfien — Bowens of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
uit. ouses. 
toma *TBTCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 22. per box. 
ratus 
sida ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE — 
she Bi f the above are requested before Soaity ecidin 
ibition fj, visit WILLIAM & BUR’ TONS SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford 
supe Si bony evar. ‘Theyre the larvent fhe wort ead cata | 
im) > be ey are ie 
vast at i keosrtment of FENDERS: STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONG GERY , x a be ap- 
ed elsewhere, either for wesley. Savy Sa of design. 
ch is the orexquisiteness of workmanshi ves, “rich bronsed 
ys. The ———~ and two sets of bars, 2/. 148. to SL 108. ; es with ormolv. 
nple fae ff ormamen’ two of bars, 51. 108. to 191, 128. ; Fenders 
J ee b - lee, with standards, from 78. to 3/. ; Steel Fenders from 21, 158, 
leb: ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornament, from 2l. 15s. to 71. 78. 
ip be ob Rotlees. from 1s. 9d. the set to 4. 4s, Sylvester and all other 
. ay x4 Piss seoves, = eadioting Lm pI plates. All which he is 
ipt o! @ to sell at ese very redu arges— 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
rm erly Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 
_ Mogge- ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 
» from in every material, in vin variety, and of the newest and 
rner of B most recherché patterns. in Dish Covers, 68. the set of six ; 
all the Block Tin, 128. 3d. to 27a. 2d. the set of six; elegant modern pat- 
» gold o: Hi tens, 398. 3d, to 578. 6d. the ¢ set Britannia Metal, with or without 
8 bin plated hand ja. 6d. the set ; Sheffield lated, 101. | 
plates & to 1g, Me the set ; sleek Ti Tin ‘Hot Water Dishes, with wells for 
gary, 1 ‘ yy 198,; Britannia Metal, 208. to 728. ; Shemield plated, 
size, 9 
T. 52 AS CHANDELIERS ond BRACKETS. — 
" NEW The increased and increas) ne pee f gas in private houses 
A has induced WILLI AM Ss. BURTO tocollect from all oe various 
nae cn arse all Fay a and choice in mg ee t ”endants, 
an ada 0 offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, 
~~ ~ 83 well as to have come desi od exuressiy for him ; these are now 
ve foam OX SHOW at one of nis TEN LARGE KOOMS. and present, 
3 “ ‘will @ 2tRovelty, variet + purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. 
od hey are marked in at prices proportionate with 
; 4 those which have tended to to make his I ronmongery. aa j 
- the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 1 
. two light) to 16 guineas. 
ee AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.—The 
etters payest pag 7a 3 A choicest, onpectmens in existence of 
‘Chemi- 9 PAL 8 and other LAM PHINE, 
rtifici: iRGANT SOLAR. ry MODERATEUR ft LAMPS, with all the 
urgeoD: latest improvements, and = _. neuen and most recherché 
ENOR- §&f Patterns, in ormolu, Bohem TONS. a pla in glass, or papier maché, 
riginal, sat WILLIAM 8 Sbeciibeen and they are arranged in one 
ith the | [ge room, so that the sizes, and sorts can be instantly 
Fi Ril Men's CANDLE, 84d. a pound.—Palmer’s Patent Can- 
lication marke mer.”— 
—_ 4 fin hd double wicks... + Sid. per per pound. 
— Magnums 3 3 oF 4 w icks ; sti od + hs 
Engl tent Cam’ es in cans per gallo: 
..-) Best Colua Oil ..errs. ents. +e 4a 0d. di 
ndered PiLLIAM ax 6. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
mouth ‘all co; pniceting), p> exeinaive of the sho fevoted solely to the 
ae ety tS 1 Shves SH. HING JRO} MO GERY tinelud- 
o ver, a ron 
mouth, § itd Brags r ao epennes ba La 
“Te ae 4 ite iy and af onee make selections " oa 
vings, sen’ (per post) free. money 
return, for every ertiaie net Spproved of 
i OXFORD-8TREET (corner of Newman Nos. 1 and 
SNEWMAN-STREBT ; and 4 and 5, PERRY S-PLACE. 
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AT OTICE.—GIBSON, late principal Assistant at 
| Clark's, Ma py respectfally informs Ladies and Gen- 
as been 


men W r under his management, that he has 
saEN CED BUSINESS, 45, ULD BOND-STREET, one 
orfrom Piccadilly. 


HUY your CLOTHING ar Paneer 65, 
A SHOREDITCH. You will be in addition to 








































ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 

CLOCKS, WATCHES, and ey ay La COMPASS — 
PREDEAION DENT. Clockinaker 40 the nd His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, 8 announce that, ender the will 
of the late E. J. Dent, he has succeeded exclusively to all his 
patent rights an business, at 61, Strand, 34, Royal Exchange, 
cad the Turret et Clock and Compass Factory, ‘at Somerset-wharf, 
Strand. 


INNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 
the Medical Profession ‘as an excellent remedy in Aciditi 
Heartburn, Hes mon Gout, and Indigestion. As a Mild Aperi ent 
it is a for delicate Females, particularly arin 





Baker-street, Portman-squa! 


RIZE MEDAL to GAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 


SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable wien, Outfits for India’ 
Prices, c: from 


per cen charged 
for credit. Matertals,Workmanship, eae Style not to be surpassed. 
A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Port ea, where the 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be see 


ATERPROOF PATHS.—Those who would 
enjoy their Garhepe Out AND e winter months should 
construct their walks of YD CEMENT CONC RETE, 
which are formed thus Shae me grevel of which the path is 
at present made from the loam ‘ h_ is mixed with it, and to 
every part of clean gravel add one of sharp river sand. To five 
parts of such equal mixture add one of Portland Cement, and in- 
corporate the whole well in the dry state before applying the 
water. It may then My 1 on two inches thick. Any labourer 
can mix and sp No tool is required beyond the spade, and 
in 48 hours it Becomes as hard as arock. Vegetation cannot grow 
through or upon it, and it renee the action nof the severest frost. 
It is necessary, as water not soak Grcegh it, to give a fall 
from the middle of the path towards the si 
Manufacturers of the Cement, J. B. WHITE & BROTHERS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 
EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It contains 
= Prices of upwards of One Hunprep different Bed- 
8; also ofevery description of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. 
And their new warerooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of 
each design fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive assort- 

















ment of Bed-room Furniture, F urniture. Chintzes, Ss, and 
Dimities, so as to render their E plete for the 
general furnishing of Bed-rooms, 
HEAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham Court-road. 
NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—* We have —)- seen anything so beau- 


tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect“ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly a Susann. which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weanin oor y hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.— ENIA IN ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—7s. ach is stamped with my name and ‘address. 
Beware of imitations. 














| IQUID HAIR DYE.—The only perfect one 

is TEINT NOIR, price 3s. 6d. per bottle, at Mr. DEAN’S, 
Chemist, 37 a, Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn-road, London, or 
sent post free for 52 ny tage stamps. It is a clear liquid, 
that changes hair in three minutes to any shade, from light auburn 
to jet black, so natural as to defy detection ; does not stain the 
skin, and is free from every objectionable quality. It needs only 
to be used once, producing a permanent dye. 


NODOROUS CHAMBER COMMODES, 
affording a great comfort to Spratt and to those in attend- 
— Prices: in wins oak bo . 68. 5 + 3 i - i = 


anesenn Also in eas Pate 
Puree On ya Tavistock-street, a ‘Sole depot fe for 
the herenctiecinye sealed Pan, with self-act valve, for places in 
gardens, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia, price 





ll. A prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing two 
pest stamps. Thousands have been supplied to Families and 
ospitals within the last teu years with uniform approval. 





NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 
VOUSNESS, &.— BA RRY DU BARRY & cos HEALTH- 
RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS. 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 
cost in other remedies) for nervous, perme ym intestinal, liverand 
bilious complaints, however deeply r ted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, owen of i — rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomac’ pregnancy, at 
" and under all other circumstances, debility in "in the aged as well 
nfauts, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 
Dr. Wurzer’s Testimonial. 
“ Bonn, July 19, 1852. 

“This light and pleasant Farina is one of the most excellent, 
nourishing, and in man, 
cases, all Minds of medicines. It is particularly useful in confine 
habit of body, as also diarrhoea, bowel complaints, affections of the 
kidneys and bladder, such as stone or gravel ; inflammatory irri- 
tation and cramp of the urethra. cramp of the Ah and ager, 
weores, and hemorrhoids. This really invaluable remed 

—— ‘with the most satisfactory result, not only in owes ial 

paleeenty complaints, where irritation and pain a 

temered, but also in potmenaty and bronchial cmmgumption, in 
which it counteracts e' ectually the troublesome cough ; and I am 
enabled with perfect truth to express the conviction that Du 

rry’s Revalenta Arabica is adapted to the cure of incipient 
hectic and Rup Worzer. 
“ Counsel of eee and — M.D. in Bonn.” 

A few out of 50,000 C' 

Cure, No. 71, of dyspepsia : from ‘the Right ‘Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—“ I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food,and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these uart de Decies.” 








Cure, No. 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthm cough, constieation. a. flatalency 
foam sickness at the st stom: and vomiti' have been remov 


u Barry's 8 excellent food.— Maria J lly, W ortham Ling, near 


Pregnanc: vente the Food of Infants from sare — 

during di digesti on. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 

ree: it forms an Effervescin are, a ranght, whic rnc 4 
and effi _ 

bob Dispensing Chemists, (and G eneral A | the one 

Horse Hair Gloves Belts,) 172, New Bond- street, London, and 





sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


THE MOST a ahh OF CHOLERA 
VER DISCOVERE 

HE best al cheapest DISINFECTING 

FLUID is CREWS'S IMPROVED CHLORIDE +4, si¥G 

for the purification of dwelling-houses, stab les, N 

olds, cesspools, drains, water-closets, &c. ; the ditfareedon of otek 

rooms, clothing, linen, and for the revention of contagion. — 
CHLORIDE of ZINC as the best Disinfect — het 
Agent is now established beyond all doubt. erie. 





less in its application, and innoxious in itself. The eh eles at 
which it has hitherto been revented its general use: to 
obviate this obstacle to its unive: application asa tuintecting 


and purifying a WT ., -E canyon = was man rik ny 
ears with Sir rnett's Com has arrang: brs ie 
ail with concentrated Chilo: ride nt 1 in its Cer na 
and at the lowest price. It is sold by al pin 
Agents in the United Kingdom, in im atte at 
instruc: 


each ; in pints, ls. each ; inet -pints, 
at 6s. per gallon. Each ‘pottle will be accom Tok wit! 
tions for its dilution and use. Concent ——~ S rr of Zinc, in 


use, may be diluted with 200 times its quanti + ed water.—Orders 
executed by the sole Agents, Messrs. DRE HEYWARD & & 
BARRON, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. — anufactured at H. G. 


GRAY’S, Commercial Wharf, Mile End, London, 
NOW THYSELF! — Professor BLasKInsor 


continues to receive from pense my | of at ee yeok 





most flattering testimonials of his success in TN CHAS 
RACTERKS of Persons from their WANDWRIT poo ge peintis 
out their mental oot moral or p waar -4 Ff - 
dress by letter, sta! ng age. se x, 13 Soon 
postage stamps, *- ‘De B wes ay as, a Saeed, London. 





RRECMATION, Bronchitis, General Dai, 
Nervous and Neuralgic 
STRINGFELLOWS POCKET GALVANIC BATTERY affords 
the most effective means of applying a continuous Galvanic Cur- 
rent. It is simple in its a —, certain in its action, is con- 
tained in a card-case, an worn without the 
inconvenience, it bas been used | in the hospitals, and by the most 
eminent medical men, with wonderful success, in the above and 
numerous other cases. “Its principle is the same as Pulver- 
macher’s Chain, but it is more effective and Cy &c. so 
Association Me Journal. Price 2ls.; by post, 28.—ELLIOT 

& SONS, 56, Strand. 


URE NERVOUS or MIND COMPLAINTS, 
~—If the. readers of ‘the . Athenewm who suffer from depression 
of spirits, fears, unfitness 
for business or society, slee ial thoughis, fear blood to the eae ‘taibure of 
memory, delusions, sulci thor of insani 
call on, or co h, Kev Dr, WILLIS MOBEL. 
out of above 22 ppl ah. knows not 50 uncured who have 
followed his advice, he will instruct them how to get well, without 
a fee, and will render the same service to the friends of the insane. 
At home from 11 to 3.—18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 


OUGH, CONSUMPTION, SPITTING OF 











BLOO DpNIGHT SWEASS. Rf PREV Immediate 
relief and an ultimat by PASCUES CONCEN- 
TRATED COUGH on CONSUMPTI N RE, in all 
Affections of the Throat, Chest, Lungs, &c. an a valuable 
remedy in the Febrile Affections of hildren ‘in all Bilious 
orders, a Comptes Indigestion in Headache. 
Loks of Appetite, Se. PASCOE’S INPALLIBLE {LOBULES 


will effect a radica! i only , a the —~w; 
HENRY . co., Detsmiaglaon, Hackney. To be obtained oO 
Barclay, Sutton, Newbury, Sanger, or Amy h 7 edicine 
Vender, in Bottles at 1s. iid. 28, 9d., and 48, 6d, eac! 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &.?—EMILY i oak CRINILENE has 
been many years established as the o that can be 
relied upon for the restoration of the PAH in baldness from an: 
cause, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, ai nt 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
e shoes, &c. in three or four weeks, with srrtainty. It is an 
elegantly-seented compound, price 28, — will be sen cent pest free, on 
amps, by Miss DEAN, 37 ra 
ftondon.~ t home daily, from 
ave ae your Crinilene, — 


receipt of twenty-four penny pos 
Manchester-street, Grays. 8 Inn- rons 
11 till 7, Sundays exce 
have now ag pair o — en "tie, 
certainly improved my hair. Ee py ere  Durkame It effeo- 
tually checked the greyness.”— 
” YOU WANT. Lux URIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? If eet use Miss GBATAND NIOU- 

KRENE, the most ver i 
reproduces the Hair when lost either by disease or sea Prevents 
its falling off, Tr chocksgreranees, -~y air,and 
is guaran roduce those ve ol ers, 
Moustachios, Eve rows, he. in aes or four ew Feaceitl 
and beautifying the hair, and sustaining its curling powers in al 
weathers, it has no equal. Price 2s., and sent post free to an. any part 
of the Hane on receipt of 24 penny y postage, stamps, by ELLE 
GRAH 14, Hignd-qourt, London. —“ My hair is 

uite res K on baie a full pair of ‘ahiskere, 

thanks t to your Nioukrene™ H. Esq.—" It has checked the 
L—— ness.” Mrs, Jones. 


LIEUTENANT of DRAGOONS CURED 
of RHEUMATISM by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—This Officer, who is in the Dutch ye states that Hol- 
loway’s Pills and Ointment have cured him of rheumatism, which 
appea to — , a8 ne ae oe beth vapour bathe 
preparations vaunted as sure remedies, did him good, 
thet tof the doctor, after i_— months” nay was with- 

















Diss, 'N extol.” 
indigston and deli, from whieh Lud suere great ee 
nm jon, and de’ ‘Ys m w ad suffered great 
and which 2 no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s food in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool Anth ony, Tiverton, 
Cure, No. 4,208 :—' ‘ight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
J aye spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had - 
e advice of many, have y removed a. ~ 

pony “belicions food in a very short time. I hall be hap 








sooner eg any inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington ig 
orfolk 
London Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, pur- 
veyors to Her Majesty the Gen Hedges "& Butler 155, nt- 
street ; and through all pectable groce rs, chem: and medi- 
cine venders. In pe ayy muita ly y packed a tor all all climates, and 
full instructions, Lb. 2s. 3, 5b. es 3 121b. 298.; 
super refined, 51b. 228. ; 101b. tan, "inte} i and 121 
on receipt of order.—Barry v4.4 77, Regent- 
street, London. 


out success. At this j 4 these —_ 
and rubbing the Oint 

which effectually cured ities in ty course Tf or Ta The tru 

of this statement can be vouched for an, of 
Bois-le-Duc.—Sold by all drugsiste ; and at * professor Holloway’s 
establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


OZEAU'S COPAHINE MEGE, or SAC- 

" < 5 — 1-1 4 CAPSULES. >: partons et substitute for r Copaibe 
wh 

the ach cudemy of Medicine L- — wily aden miotered 

3. Paria 8 send leon eee ion ov. wT 

en sold t ty 3. ay: A French Chemist, 49, Haymarket, Lon- 


a 4 161, ontmartre, Pa: 
of France, , and the Colonies. The 

















4s. 6d. ; of 50 to, 24. od.. and the name of GABRIEL JO. 
printed on the Government stamp. 





THE ATHENAUM 





VALUABLE WORKS, 
Published by RICHARD GRIFFIN ann COMPANY, 


Publishers to the University of Glasgow, 








5, WarwicK-squarE, Lonvon, and 40, BucHANAN-STREET, GLAsGow. 


Arts and Sciences. 


AIRY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA : viz, TRIGONOMETRY, 
FIGURE of the EARTH, and TIDES and WAVES. 1 yol: 


BALFOUR’S MANUAL of BOTANY. 
An Introduction to the Brandy ofthe Merestere Physiol 
Classification of Plants. OHN H. BALFOUR, F. 
Professor of Botany in me University. ot SMinburgh. N wen 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown vo. 12s. 6d. cloth 
- Dechoge Pome mast masterly digest of the science which has 
appeared 


BOOK of NATURE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
The BOOK of NATURE; a Comoushansive Jptostaction to 


the Neterel and Physical Sciences. the German of Pro- 
— non etn ae  Pamerous Additions, b; ENRY 

ock, F.C. d Edi —. with copious Index, and 
Heat Aare by od 500 oe leoueving 


“It should certainly be made a Clase-book for Schools.”—Critic. 


BOOK of TRADES, 16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth; 


or, Circle of the Useful Arts Illustrated b; Engravin and 
Woodcuts. Tenth Edition. - - 


DAVY’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Sir 
H. DAVY. P.R.S8. &c. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised, by JOHN SHIER, A.M. LL.D., Agricultural Chemist 
to the Colony of British Guiana. Engravings. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


HERSCHEL’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the EN- 
CYCLOPEZDIA METROPOLITANA: viz. Physical Astro- 
nomy, Light, and Sound, One Volume, ito, 158, cloth. 


HUNTS PHOTOGRAPHY. Grown 8vo. 6s. 


and all the 
an by "KO ROBERT HUNT, 


., Professor of Mechanical Scie Science in the Museum of 

i Geology. Third Edition, enlarged, numerous Engravings. 

“ Must prove of infinite service to those engaged in this in- 
teresting science,”—Art-Journal. 


KERR on SUGAR. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of Su, | 
tod, the Manulsetare ¢ of Sugar. By® ait PR BBL 


MANUFACTURES and MACHINERY. 
The ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and 
MACHIREBY. |B Ow. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA of MATHEMATICS. 


Compose pehenting » . complete Course of Mathematical Science. 
ofessors A 


IRY, BARLOW, DE MORGAN, HALL, 
AMILTON, LEVY, MO! SELEY, Dr. LARDNE Ek, F F.RS., 
and ons Bor Be Dr. PEACOCK, Dean of Ely.’ With 17 Engravings, 


NAPIER’S DYEING. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
A MANUAL of DYEING, Practical and Theoretical. By 
S AMES NAPIER, F.C.S. With Engravings. 
“ A valuable practical treatise.”—Literary Gazette. 


NAPIER’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 
Containing an Account of the most Improved Methods of 
depositing Copper, Silver, Gold,and other 3 ER FG with nume- | 
rous Illustrations. By ' JAMES NA ‘ts F.C.8. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. se 6d. ¢ 

“ With this book in hand we do not ‘pink it possible to fail 
in obtaining satisfactory results.”—<Art-Journal, 

PHILLIPS’ GOLD MINING. 

4 POPULAR TREATISE on GOLD-MINING, and the AS- 
AYING and VALUATION of Ne ATIVE GOLD, &c. By J. A 


PHILLIE PS, F.C.S. Numerous Lllustratious. Second Edition. 
Foolscap Svo. 28, Gd. cloth. 





PHILLIPS’S METALLURGY. 
A MANUAL of METALLURGY;  % a1 fepeet of As- 
of ng, Mining, Smelting, &c. By J. IPs, F.C.S. 
With nearly 200 Engravings. Crown *3 ian ae cloth: 


“A sine qua non to every metallurgist.”— Mining Journal. 


THOMSON’S CHEMISTRY. Post 8vo. 
A CYCLOP-EDIA of CHEMISTRY, Practical and Theo- 
retical, i its Applications to Mineralogy, P Physiology, and 
the Art iy N, M.D. Professor of 
Chemnlatey at St. Thomas's Hospital, London. With numerous 
illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of ZOOLOGY. 





History and Antiquities. 
CAMPBELL’S BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY. 


TORY o 
Srennt | Time New Edition, with numerous Engravings. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


TURNER’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. each. 
BIBLICAL and EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY, 
GREECE and MACEDONIA. 
ROME to the FALL of the WESTERN EMPIRE. 


COX'S BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Scriptures. By the Rev. Cox, 
and nearly 200 FR AS — n 8yo. 78, 6d. clot 
“* The most readable book on the subject i x ovat Bi Inpuage.” 


EADIE’S EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY. 
Comprising the  Eiistocy of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
Phrygia, and Pheenicia. By Rev. Prof. EADIE, D.D. 1 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 88. cloth, 


* In all respects a thoroughly good book.”—Dr. Kitto. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Finst Division.—HISTORY ofthe CHRISTIAN CHURCHin 
the FIRST CENTURY. By Ri = Rev. SAMUEL HINDS, 
D.D. Bishop of Norwich, and Rev. J. H. NEWMAN, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6. cloth. 
“Erudite research is here 
thought.”— Guardian. 

Seconp Divistonx.—HISTORY r! the CHRISTIAN SHvECE 
in the SECON D and THIRD CENTURIES. By 
JEREMIE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity Ay > Unt 
versity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 48, cloth. 

“ An admirable text-book.”— Evangelical Magazine, 


Tnirp Divisiox.—HISTORY of the cunteriAy CHURCH 
= the FOURTH to = TWELFTH CEN TRY ay, the 
Rev. J. M. GUILDING. (Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of GREECE. Crown 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Period to a4 o Begs 


hi a pa" 


ed with i 





of the Pelo mnesian War. By E. P¢ We eee, 
OvTTTVY, M.A., Sir THOMAS N. TALFO D DCL. and 
tus tae. T. Toy. «With 150 acetieon 


“ Altogether a gem.”— Glasgow Citizen, 


HISTORY of GREECE from the Age of Xenophon to the Ab- 
sorption of Greece in the Roman Empire inc’ eLyal the Ag 
of Alexander the -—. 7 bw AM wa LL, D.D. 

vy. J. H. B. MOU v. RENOUARD, 
B.D.,and others. Tilustrated ne —t 4. W “ood io ings. 
Crown 8vo. 88. cloth. 


HISTORY of the JEWS. Crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANNALS of the HEBREW NATION, 
from the Earliest Period to the Destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus. By the Venerable ARCHDEACON HALE, 

y. Dr. COX, Dr. MASON GUOD, and others. With Land- 
scape Illustrations. 


POCOCKE'’S INDIA in GREECE ; 

or, Truth in Mythology. Containing an Account of the 
Sources of the Hellenic Race, the Colonization of Egypt an 
Palestine from India, the Wars of the Lama, and the 
Bu@histic Propaganda in Greece. By E. POCOCKE, Esq. Nad 
lustrated by Maps of India and Greece. Post Svo. 12s. clot | 


“ Cleverly sustained by startling proof.”— Genileman’s a 


RAMSAY’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By WILLIAM 
RAMSAY. M.A. Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Glasgow. With Map, numerous Engravings, Eg very 
copious Index. Second dition. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. ¢ 

“ Comprises all the results of modern improved shlaahip® 

Atheneum. 


E 





HISTORY of ROME. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 29s, 6d. 
cloth. HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the 
City of Rome to the Extinction of lm Western Empire. By 
the Rev. THOMAS ARNOLD, , the eet J. A. JERE- 
MIE, D.D., Sir THOMAS NOON TALE URD, D.C.L., and 
others. Iliustrated by numerous Engravings. 

1. The ROMAN REPUBLIC. 150 Engravings. 8s. 6d. cl. 

2. The ROMAN EMPIRE, 10s. 6/. cloth. 


3. The DECL a and FALL of the ROMAN POWER. 


10s. 6d. cloth, 
STODDARTS INTRODUCTION to HIS- 
TORY. Two Dissertations—First: On the Uses of History | 


a Study. Second: Un the Separation of the Early Facts of 
History from Fable. By Sir JOHN STODDART, LL.D. 
Crown 8yo. 58. clo’ 


“ We cannot speak too highly in its praise.”"— Literary Gazette, 


TURNER'S CYCLOP-EDIA of HISTORY. 
A Complete Series of CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, from the 


LIVES 3, the hp htrcy ADMIRALS and NAVAL HIS- 
GREAT BRITAIN, from the Days of Cesar to the 


BIBLICAL AETIAGITING s & Illustrations of the Holy 
.D, LL.D. With Maps 


edie, 


HISTORY of GREECE and MACEDONIA" _ i 


|WHATELY’S LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth. 


Language and Metaphysics, 
COLERIDGE’SS TR 

ery Arne <— an, METH 

TAYLOR COLERIDGE. ‘Crown Sva. ta csth. © ¢UH 
GREEK LITERATURE, c crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

TALPOURD, D, tlt Ker. Dr Bi BLOMPLELD, EB potcted 


Esq. T SON uton 
Wit ith Ghronelogicel Tables and 8, other eee 
“ Full of information expressed in the choicest language 
A 


GREEK = ROMAN PHILOSOPHY aj 
HY and SCLENGE.” iris A Pe HOMIE 


ES, ie Rey. 
A. \ ANDREW FI Dia Re, Tide 


f. JERE 
MIE, a Baw. f. Li 
Fong —— WHEWELL, cab oler ‘Contributors, Crom 


LITERARY STUDIES. Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
The [IMPORTANCE of LISSR ATURE to MEN ENGAGR) 
in BUSINESS. A Series of Adipose by oe | of Argyl 
—FEarl of Carlisle—Archbishop Davi 
—Sir John Herschel—Sir retin got Lor ¢ Mater 

~ rles Knight—H ee P.—Sir T. N. Talfouni 

Sa luable and i ng series of papers.”—Lit. Gaz, 

MAURICES MORAL and METAPHYSICAL 

1ILOSOPHY—ANCIENT PHILOSOPH PTising 
the Hebrew, Eeyptian, Hindoo, Chinese. Pectiee a. Great 
By Ret 

to Lincoln’s Inn, 


Roman, one! # apeperen Systems of Philosophy. 
F. D. MA nape 
College, London. Crown § 


Eeclesiastical Miter 
yyy of the FIRST SIX CENTURIES. Crom 
8vo. 38. 6d, cloth. 












0 








PHILOSOPHY of the MIDDLE AGES. Crown 8vo. 
In the 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8yo. [in the pren 


MENTAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 


SAMUEL TAYLO LERIDGE ON METHO 
Sisbop WHATELY'S TREATISES on LOGIC bod RAE 
pic. aan ** Vol, forming a Section of the Encyclopeia 


POLSON’S PRINCIPLES of the LAW of NA. 
TIONS. With Practical Notes on the Law of Blockade, anda 


we in eer by A ~ pein piece ie yeinedas 
. 
» HARTWELL HORN E, D. D. coon 8yo. 38. abd. —_ 





REID'S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
ESSAYS on the INTELLECTUAL POWERS of MAN, By 
THOMAS REID, D.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, cloth 


ROMAN LITERATURE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 64 
cloth. A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. 5 
late r. ARNOLD, Rev. HENRY THOMSON, M.A. Res 

. NEWMAN, Py Dd. the Kev. J. M. NEALE, and ‘othe: 
Couttibunnee 


SENIOR’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Science which treats of the Nature, Production, and Dis 
tribution of Wealth, =, forming Per a < the Encyclopzedia Met: 
politana. By K, late Professor cf 
Political p at Oxford } ann 8yo. 48, cloth. 


STODDARTS UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR; 
or, the Pure Science of Language. By Sir sone STOL- 
DART, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5a. clot! 
” The soundest and most philosophical treatise of te kind 
in the English longunge— ‘British Review. 


Original Edition, complete, forming part Ld the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana. Wi ith Synopsis ant Thde 


WHATELY'’S RHETORIC. ll 8Bvo. 3s. 6¢. 
cloth. Original Edition, complete, forming art of the Enc;- 
clopedia Metropolitana. WithSynopsis and Index. 


Religious. 


CICLOF ZDIA of RELIGIOUS ANEC- 
DOTES. A vast Collection of Facts, Narratives, and Exam: 
les, re h Copious Index. With Introductory Essay by Rer, 
Dre R. To which is added, a Complete Series ct 
Scriptural i Riestented by the Anecdotes. Fourth Edi: 
tion, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


EADIE'S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA ; 

or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, G hy, Natural 

History, Sacred Annals and Biography Feo logy. ‘and Bibli- 

cal Literature. By the Rev. Prof. ig, LL.D. With 
aps and numerous Pictorial ae * Fourth Ea. 

tion, revised. Pust 8vo. 78. 6d. clot 

“ A publication of extr inary merit.”—British Banner. 


EADIE’S EPHESIANS. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
A COMMENTARY onthe GREEK TEXT a the EPISTLE 
S Fae _ the EPHESIANS. By the Rey. Prof. EADIE 

















roo 
A Series of Ninety Eneravings, cemarchonding about a Thou- Beginning of the World - the pret Time, on a New Plan, JAMIESON’S RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY: 
sand Figures of rapeds, 3 rds, Fish, &c., engraved by with a Copious Index. By JO TURNER. With Intro- FOPULAR \ ete oy of MODERN RELIG D. D. 
W. Lowry and Landeoss. after Sowerby, Charles ductory Dissertation on See. yon HR &e. BIOGRA . By the Rev. > ee JAMIESON, 
Landseer, and oan Polio, 31s. 6d. cloth gilt. large Volume, post 8vo. ( Nearly ready. Second Baition. Crown §vo. 58. cloth. 
Printed by James Hotes, of No.4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and ublishe! 
by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SooTLs* 


Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InzLanp, Mr, John Robertson, 


Dublin.—Saturday, October 8, 1853, 
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